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PROLOGUE 


At  the  time  this  narrative  begins-in  the  years 
I5°9-I° — there  were  probably  as  many  as  five 
thousand  1  men  and  women  in  Isla  Espanola,2  the 
first  outpost  of  European  civilization  in  the  New 
World.  They  lived  at  forts  protecting  the  gold  mines, 
on  the  numerous  farms  and  plantations  scattered 
about  the  island  and  in  Santo  Domingo,3  the  rude 
capital  of  the  Indies. 

These  colonists  were  a  strangely  assorted  lot, 
usually  having  little  more  in  common  than  their 
Spanish  ancestry  and  an  indomitable  lust  for  gold. 
They  ran  the  scale  from  governing  officials  and  men 
of  noble  birth  who  had  enjoyed  positions  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  honor  in  Spain,  down  to  jail-birds  who  had 
been  granted  immunity  to  settle  in  the  colony,  and 
whose  missing  ears  gave  eloquent  testimony  of  their 
former  mode  of  living.4  For  the  Spanish  Sovereigns, 
in  order  to  attract  settlers  to  the  Indies,  had  offered 
criminals  of  both  sexes  their  liberty,  passage  and 
free  lands  to  cultivate,  so  that  it  was  not  entirely 
without  reason  that  Columbus  once  exclaimed:  “I 
swear  that  numbers  of  men  have  gone  to  the  Indies 
who  did  not  deserve  water  from  God  or  man.” 


i  See  Appendix  for  all  notes. 
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Between  these  two  extremes,  however,  there  was 
a  large  class  including  adventurers  of  various  sorts, 
soldiers  of  fortune,  merchants,  monks,  physicians 
and  astrologers.  Like  all  men  of  that  period,  each 
was  a  soldier  after  a  fashion,  and  most  of  them  had 
undoubtedly  taken  part  in  the  Wars  of  Granada  or 
in  the  Italian  campaigns.  They  were  on  the  whole  a 
rough,  lawless  multitude,  inured  to  danger,  careless 
of  death,  devout,  superstitious  and  ignorant,  and 
capable  of  any  excess  of  cruelty. 

At  home  they  had  witnessed  the  great  cruelties 
inflicted  in  the  name  of  piety  and  patriotism  upon 
the  conquered  Moors  and  the  expelled  Jews.  They 
had  often  seen  the  fair  Andalusian  sky  darkened  by 
smoke  from  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition.  They  were 
a  generation  raised  on  fire  and  blood,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  men  on  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  a  strange  land  among  a  primitively  armed 
people,  with  royal  authority  diluted  by  a  vast  inter¬ 
vening  sea,  should  show  in  their  eagerness  to  acquire 
gold  any  quality  of  mercy  or  tolerance,  either  in 
their  dealings  with  the  naked  Indians  or  among 
themselves. 

Columbus  had  discovered  the  island  in  the  course 
of  his  first  voyage  in  1492,  and  by  the  time  Don 
Diego  Columbus,5  his  son,  came  to  govern  in  July, 
1509,  the  Indians  had  been  thoroughly  “pacified.” 
Very  soon  after  their  first  contact  with  the  white 
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men  the  natives  had  been  aroused  to  fury  by  the 
gree<f~and  cruelty  of~~their  civilized  visitors,  and 
peace  was  made  in  the  Spanish  manner  of  that 
period,  which  consisted  of  enslaving  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  natives  who  unfortunately  escaped  ex¬ 
termination.  So  much  had  the  doomed  Indians  suf¬ 
fered  from  this  harsh  method  of  peace-making,  that 
in  the  seventeen  years  preceeding  1509  the  native 
population  was  reduced  from  more  than  a  million 
in  number  to  less  than  a  hundred  thousand.6  By  the 
time  Don  Diego  arrived  the  colonists  were  already 
engaging  in  kidnapping  expeditions  to  neighboring 
islands,  and  at  the  same  time  importing  negro  slaves 
from  abroad  in  order  to  obtain  laborers  to  replace 
the  natives  they  had  killed  off.7  The  Indians  who 
were  not  drudging  in  the  fields  or  working  in  the 
deadly  mines  were  forced  to  pay  a  regular  tribute  of 
a  hawk’s-bell  full  of  gold ;  and  in  the  provinces  where 
there  was  none  of  the  precious  metal  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  raise  casaba  plants,  the  roots  to  be  made  into 
bread  for  the  sustenance  of  the  terrible  white  con¬ 
querors  who  had  come  to  dwell  among  them. 

The  chief  settlement  of  Espanola  was  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Oz- 
amo,  which  opened  into  one  of  the  loveliest  harbors 
in  all  that  land.  The  town  probably  had  a  large 
public  square,  or  plaza,  bordered  by  the  more  im¬ 
portant  buildings  of  the  settlement,  for  it  was  in  this 
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manner  that  settlers  were  later  ordered  to  lay  out  all 
towns  in  the  New  World.  The  most  important  build¬ 
ings  in  the  settlement  were  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  monasteries  and  churches;  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Nicholas  for  the  poor,  the  Casas  Reales  which 
included  the  Governor’s  residence  and  offices,  and 
the  official  buildings,  such  as  the  arsenal  and  cabildo, 
or  municipal  building. 

Not  the  least  important  of  these  official  structures 
was  the  C\asa  de  la  fmidacian.  where  at  intervals  of 
eight  months  the  gold  obtained  by  mining,  barter  or 
theft  was  brought  to  be  melted  and  the  Royal  Fifth 
set  aside  for  the  King.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  holi¬ 
day  occasion,  marked  by  drinking,  Indian-baiting 
and  gambling,  with  the  result  that  more  than  one 
man  returned  to  his  mine  or  farm  not  only  with 
nothing  to  show  for  his  past  labors,  but  even  in  debt 
for  food  and  implements  necessary  to  future  work.8 
And  in  this  way,  among  others,  there  grew  up  in 
Espanola  a  large  class  of  debtors,  and  the  lawyers 
who  had  been  venturesome  enough  to  migrate  to 
the  colony  reaped  a  steady  harvest  of  golden  Castel¬ 
lanos.  Litigation,  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  observes,  was 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  European  civilization  to 
flourish  across  the  Atlantic. 

y  Little  was  known  of  the  new  lands  in  which  these 
settlers  found  themselves.  Of  the  Islands  of  the  In¬ 
dies  (sometimes  called  the  Antilles)  Espanola,  or 
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Hayti,  was  the  only  one  which  was  settled,  although 
Cuba,  Jamaica  and  others  had  been  visited.  Ponce 
de  Leon,  soon  to  meet  death  in  his  romantic  search 
for  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  had  not  yet  found  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  the  vast  Continent  of  North  America,  then 
vaguely  referred  to  as  “land  discovered  by  the 
English,”  was  still  a  matter  of  little  interest. 

But  that  part  of  South  America  which  was  later 
to  be  known  as  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  coast  of 
Central  America,  both  included  in  the  name  Tierra 
Firme,  did  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  these 
Spaniards.  For  it  was  in  these  lands  that  Columbus 
had  found  gold  and  pearls,  so  that  he  was  certain  he 
had  touched  upon  the  domains  of  the  Grand  Khan 
and  had  discovered  the  Golden  Chersonese  and  the 
mines  of  Ophir,  where  King  Solomon  had  gathered 
656  quintals  of  gold  in  a  single  year.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  such  treasures  immediately  inspired  four 
or  five  voyages,  all  of  which  served  to  confirm 
Columbus’  report  of  the  richness  of  the  country.  It 
was  therefore  inevitable  that  efforts  should  soon  be 
made  to  establish  permanent  colonies  in  these  lands, 
and  much  of  the  present  narrative  is  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  attempts. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  lands  across  the 
Carib  Sea  were  known  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  inhabited  in  many  places  by  fierce  can¬ 
nibals,  the  Spaniards  and  the  world  at  large  were 
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still  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  those 
vast  regions.  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  just  beginning 
to  advance  the  view  that  this  was  Mundus  Novus,  a 
New  World,  and  by  1507  his  writings  had  attracted 
so  much  attention  among  the  learned  that  the  lands 
of  which  he  wrote  were  here  and  there  beginning 
to  be  called  Americ’s  land,  after  him.  But  Amerigo 
Vespucci’s  view  was  far  from  being  widespread,  and 
for  many  years  to  come  the  Spaniards  in  Tierra 
Firme  took  for  granted  that  they  were  in  some  part 
of  Asia.  It  was  the  combined  work  of  Balboa  and 
Magellan  which  ultimately  corrected  the  prevailing 
misconceptions  and  gave  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  its  true  identity. 

Such,  then,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  situation  at 
the  opening  of  this  narrative,  when  Don  Diego  was 
governing  in  Santo  Domingo  seventeen  years  after 
his  illustrious  father  had  landed  act  Espanola.  This 
capital  was  indeed  a  rough  settlement  in  which  vio¬ 
lence  and  petty  discord  were  ever  rife,  but  it  was 
the  door  through  which  many  famous  men  were  soon 
to  enter  upon  the  stage  of  history,  each  to  achieve 
after  his  own  fashion  the  immortality  great  deeds 
inevitably  create.  It  is  true  that  the  settlers  of  Es- 
panola  were  on  the  whole  a  vicious  and  villainous 
lot,  possessing  most  of  the  vices  of  their  time  and 
too  few  of  its  virtues.  Yet  there  appeared  from 
among  them  men  who  were  destined  to  perform 
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deeds  of  prodigious  valor  and  to  accomplish  feats  of 
courage  and  endurance  of  such  awful  greatness  as 
almost  to  silence  criticism  of  the  evils  which  accom¬ 
panied  them,  and  to  cause  the  spectator  of  today  to 
look  across  the  vista  of  centuries  with  unmitigated 
admiration.  Quintana  rightly  calls  them  “men  of 
iron.”  They  were  that,  and  more.  For  among  these 
settlers  were  Cortes,  who  conquered  Mexico;  Pi- 
zarro,  who  conquered  Peru;  and  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  Discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  many 
ways  the  greatest  of  the  three. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  FATEFUL  VOYAGE 

I*Ii  was  an  evil  day  for  Senor  Enciso  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  dashing  Captain  Ojeda. 
Indeed,  if  that  learned  Bachelor  of  Laws  had  been 
blessed  with  any  gift  of  prophecy,  he  would  have 
spurned  Ojeda’s  tempting  offers  without  hesitation, 
and  certainly  he  would  never  have  risked  his  for¬ 
tune  and  abandoned  his  busy  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Santo  Domingo  to  go  adventuring. 

But  Ojeda’s  natural  enthusiasm  was  made  irre¬ 
sistible  by  his  desperate  need  of  money.  For  what 
good  was  a  Royal  Commission  from  the  King 
authorizing  him  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the 
mainland  of  Tierra  Firme,  if  he  had  not  the  means 
with  which  to  put  it  into  effect?  By  dint  of  much 
borrowing  and  coaxing  Captain  Ojeda  had  managed 
to  equip  four  ships  and  three  hundred  soldiers.  But 
what  he  lacked  was  funds  with  which  to  outfit  an¬ 
other  voyage  to  bring  supplies  and  reinforcements 
to  his  settlement  within  the  space  of  a  year.  It  was 
to  solve  this  difficulty  that  he  turned  to  Martin 
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Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who,  after  much  persuasion 
and  the  promise  of  being  made  Chief  Judge  of  the 
new  colony,  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  hazard  the 
fortune  that  ten  years  of  laborious  pettifogging  had 
amassed.  k  y 

Thus  it  was,  on  a  September  day  in  the  year  1510, 
ten  months  after  the  departure  of  Captain  Ojeda,1 
that  Bachelor  Enciso  *  found  himself  on  board  a 
vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  captital 
of  the  Indies,  about  to  sail  forth  on  his  fateful 
voyage. 

When  the  tide  was  ebbing  and  a  favorable  wind 
had  begun  to  blow,  the  two  vessels  of  the  Bachelor’s 
fleet,  accompanied  by  an  armed  caravel,  set  out  to 
sea.  The  merchants  of  Santo  Domingo  had  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Governor  that  a  number  of  debtors 
were  plotting  to  evade  their  debts  by  smuggling 
themselves  on  board  Enciso’s  ships.  Now  the  law 
sternly  forbade  a  debtor  to  leave  the  island  without 
the  permission  of  his  creditors.  To  prevent  this 
evasion  His  Excellency  the  Governor  had  stationed 
constables  to  watch  the  ships  while  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  barrels  of  provisions  were  being  loaded  that 
morning,  and  had  ordered  a  vessel  to  follow  the  fleet 
a  short  distance  to  sea  in  order  to  bring  back  any 
stowaways  who  might  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of 

*  A  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  allowed  to  use  the  title  of  Bachelor. 
With  it  went  certain  privileges  and  distinctions.  See  note  2,  Appendix. 


the  guards.  This  precaution,  however,  proved  un¬ 
necessary,  for  a  few  leagues  from  port,  after  the 
holds  and  rigging  had  been  searched,  Enciso  sig¬ 
nalled  that  all  was  well,  and  the  armed  convoy 
turned  about  in  its  course  and  made  again  for  shore. 

As  the  good  Bachelor  stood  on  the  deck  of  his 
caravel  he  had  every  reason  to  be  contented.  If  he 
had  ever  troubled  himself,  after  making  his  bargain 
with  Ojeda,  about  the  wisdom  of  forsaking  a  secure 
law  practice  for  the  uncertainties  of  colonizing  a 
wilderness,  no  such  doubts  assailed  him  now.  He  had 
a  large  and  capable  crew  of  one-hundred-and-fifty 
men ;  his  ships  were  eminently  sea-worthy,  and  there 
was  an  ample  supply  of  equipment  and  stores.  In 
fact,  so  well  provided  were  the  ships  that  many  bar¬ 
rels  of  salt  pork  had  been  placed  on  the  decks 
for  want  of  room  in  the  holds.  And  to  add  to  the 
Bachelor’s  peace  of  mind  was  the  happy  reflection 
that  he  was  embarking  on  an  adventure  which  not 
only  saw  him  already  as  commander  of  a  voyage, 
but  which  would  soon  see  him  in  the  exalted  position 
of  Alcalde  Mayor; 3  or  Chief  Judge,  of  Tierra  Firme, 
from  Capo  de  la  Vela  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba.  All  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  de¬ 
liver  his  vessels  and  their  cargo  to  Captain  Ojeda, 
now  settled  somewhere  "along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Uraba,  and  when  this  had  been  accomplished,  the 
Bachelor  was  to  assume  the  robe  of  his  high  office 
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and  pass  judgement  on  his  fellows  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent.  All  in  all,  Enciso  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made 
no  mean  investment  with  his  precious  Castellanos. 

The  two  vessels  of  the  little  squadron,  aided  by 
favorable  winds,  pursued  their  course  without  in¬ 
terruption.  The  weather  was  fair.  The  sea  was  quiet. 
But  when  Espanola  had  become  a  mere  speck  on 
the  horizon  and  the  ships  had  traversed  many 
leagues  of  water,  there  occurred  on  board  the  Bach¬ 
elor’s  caravel  an  event  of  singular  importance.  A 
strange  sound,  as  though  of  metal  thumping 
against  wood,  was  suddenly  heard  to  come  from  one 
of  the  hogsheads  of  pork  which  had  been  taken  on 
board  that  morning.  And  this  sound  had  only  been 
heard  for  a  few  seconds  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  about  the  deck,  the  end  of  one  of  the  casks 
suddenly  flew  from  its  place,  quickly  followed  by  the 
head  of  a  man,  his  red  hair  glistening  in  the  sun¬ 
light!  Clad  in  a  coat  of  tarnished  mail,  his  sword 
clapped  to  his  side,  this  unexpected  passenger 
stretched  himself  to  his  full  height  and  nimbly 
stepped  from  the  barrel,  pulling  after  him  a  large 
bloodhound  of  vicious  appearance.4 

Immediately  an  amazed  group  of  soldiers  and 
cavaliers  gathered  about  the  stowaway.  With  more 
wonder  than  understanding,  they  silently  regarded 
this  remarkable  phenomenon,  too  surprised  to  do 
anything  but  gape  in  astonishment.  Then  the  gentle- 
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man  of  the  cask,  singling  Enciso  out  from  among 
the  wonder-stricken  group  who  stood  watching  him, 
stepped  forward  and  saluted  the  Bachelor  with  a 
low  bow.  With  a  slight  flush  of  embarrassment  on 
his  face,  he  calmly  addressed  the  Commander,  ask¬ 
ing  to  be  pardoned  for  his  rude  intrusion  and  at 
the  same  time  expressing  the  hope  that  His  Excel¬ 
lency  would  deign  to  accept  him  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

This  speech  immediately  brought  the  spell-bound 
Bachelor  to  his  senses.  So !  One  of  the  debtors  had 
managed  to  escape  after  all !  But  the  worthy  Enciso, 
ever  doting  on  the  strict  observance  of  legal  formal¬ 
ities,  was  hardly  the  man  to  overlook  such  an  ir¬ 
regularity.  And  to  help  an  absconding  debtor  escape 
from  the  law  was  certainly  not  his  idea  of  the  proper 
way  to  initiate  a  career  as  Chief  Judge.  So  with  a 
fine  show  of  indignation  he  promptly  ordered  the 
fugitive  to  be  put  in  chains,  and  announced  that  he 
would  cast  him  ashore  on  the  first  island  the  ship 
encountered.  The  cruelty  of  this  decision  was  ob¬ 
vious,  for  it  was  well-known  that  the  islands  there¬ 
abouts  were  deserted  and  without  fresh  water  of  any 
kind,  so  that  to  be  abandoned  on  one  of  them  was 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death. 

Whatever  his  real  feelings  may  have  been,  the 
stranger  bore  himself  with  dignity  in  the  face  of  this 
harsh  sentence.  Again  he  calmly  addressed  the  Bach- 
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elor,  protesting  against  the  impending  punishment. 
He  repeated  his  request  to  be  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
among  the  colonists,  telling  the  Bachelor  that  he  had 
often  fought  against  the  Indians  and  assuring  him 
that  his  services  would  not  be  without  value  in  the 
strange  land  to  which  they  were  going.  But  Enciso, 
rich  in  legal  phrases,  but  poor  in  justice,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  pleadings  and  obdurately  repeated 
his  original  sentence. 

Seeing  that  the  Bachelor  would  not  relent,  several 
of  the  soldiers  and  cavaliers  began  to  protest  against 
the  useless  severity  of  the  punishment.  The  chief  in¬ 
stigator  of  these  complaints  among  the  company  was 
a  soldier  named  Bartolome  Hurtado.  Not  only  did  he 
happen  to  be  a  good  friend  of  the  stranger,  but  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  it  had  been  with  his  connivance 
that  the  fugitive  had  managed  to  smuggle  himself 
on  board  the  ship  in  the  first  place.  And  now  he 
left  nothing  undone  to  encourage  his  compan¬ 
ions  to  protest  against  the  Bachelor’s  proposal.  In  a 
few  minutes  Enciso  found  the  greater  part  of  his 
company  championing  the  debtor’s  cause.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  true,  Enciso  was  informed,  that  this  man  was  a 
bankrupt  farmer.  But  why  should  that  fact  blind 
the  Bachelor  to  his  good  qualities?  The  man  was  a 
brave  soldier,  the  veteran  of  many  Indian  campaigns 
and  a  master  swordsman  to  boot.  And  as  for  that 
bloodhound  by  his  side,  why,  he  was  none  other  than 
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the  famous  Leongico,5  a  dog  trained  in  war  and  cap¬ 
able  of  making  more  havoc  among  the  Indians  than 
a  whole  company  of  men !  In  short,  they  insisted,  the 
Bachelor  would  make  no  mistake  by  enlisting  them 
both. 

Certainly  the  stranger’s  appearance  in  no  way 
contradicted  the  laudatory  things  said  of  him  by 
Hurtado  and  his  confederates.  Thirty-five  years  of 
age,  well-knit  and  muscular,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
manhood,  with  excellent  bearing  and  a  face  tanned 
by  exposure,  he  was  a  figure  to  command  no  little 
respect  as  he  stood  on  the  deck  listening  to  these  men 
decide  his  fate.  Obviously,  he  would  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  soldier.  And  this  consideration,  coupled  with 
the  strong  urgence  of  his  men,  finally  won  the  Bach¬ 
elor  over.  He  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  stowaway  as  one  of  his  colonists,  but  not,  it 
should  be  remarked,  without  considerable  grumbling 
about  the  whole  proceedings. 

And  in  this  dramatic  if  undignified  manner  there 
was  added  to  the  colonists  bound  for  Tierra  Firme, 
one  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  an  adventurer  and  fu¬ 
gitive  debtor,  yet  a  man  destined  to  achieve  undying 
fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  captains  among  the  Span¬ 
ish  conquistador  es. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  STOWAWAY 

T  HE  career  of  this  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who 
had  gone  to  such  pains  to  conceal  his  departure  from 
Espanola,  had  already  been  marked  by  strange  ad- 
ventur es  long  before  his  unceremonious  appearance 
on  board  Enciso’s  vessel.  He  was  a  youth  of  seven¬ 
teen  when  the  startling  news  of  Columbus’  great 
discovery  of  the  Indies  swept  over  Spain  firing  the 
imagination  and  filling  the  minds  of  old  and  young 
alike  with  wild  dreams  of  wealth  and  adventure  be¬ 
yond  the  seas.  The  epic  struggle  with  the  Moors, 
which  had  endured  through  eight  centuries,  had 
just  ended  in  a  Spanish  triumph ;  Granada  had  been 
taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  and  this  discov¬ 
ery  of  strange  and  reputedly  rich  lands  came  just  in 
time  to  provide  a  new  field  of  activity  for  the  Span¬ 
iards  whose  chief  training  for  generations  had  been 
m  the  exercise  of  arms  and  in  martial  adventure. 
Like  many  another  ambitious  youth  of  his  time,  Bal¬ 
boa  was  lured  by  the  news  of  this  discovery,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  seacoast  when 
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he  decided  to  join  the  service  of  Don  Pedro  Puerto- 
carrero,  the  deaf  Lord  of  Moguer.  Little  is  known  of 
his  life  before  that  time.  He  had  been  born  in  1475, 
or  possibly  a  year  earlier,  in  the  village  of  Xeres  de 
los  Caballeros,  in  the  mountainous  Province  of 
Estremadura,  and  his  people  were  of  the  rank  of 
hidalgo,  a  lower  order  of  the  nobility,  but  of  little 
distinction  and  no  wealth.  For  eight  years  he  served 
under  Don  Pedro’s  banner,  and  it  was  probably  there 
that  he  acquired  that  exceptional  skill  with  the  sword 
which  later  earned  him  Peter  Martyr’s  epithet  of 
“outstanding  swordsman.”  1  But  if  Columbus’  first 
voyage  had  lured  Balboa  to  the  coast,  Columbus’ 
third  voyage  in  1498  was  to  provide  him  with  an 
opportunity  to  leave  Spain  and  to  embark  upon  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  New  World. 

For  in  the  course  of  that  voyage  Columbus  wrote 
to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  that  he  found  abundant 
gold  and  pearls  in  Tierra  Firme,  the  name  then 
given  to  what  was  known  of  South  and  Central 
America.  This  announcement  provoked  considerable 
interest,  and  a  number  of  Spanish  gentlemen  came 
to  the  immediate  conclusion  that  it  might  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  unwise  to  profit  by  the  Admiral  s  discovery. 
And  thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  several  voy¬ 
ages  were  made  to  that  purpose. 

There  lived  then  in  the  suburbs  of  Seville,  in  the 
maritime  and  gypsy  section  called  Triana,  a  certain 
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notary  named  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas,  a  man  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  wealth.  Despite  the  sedentary  life  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom 
such  a  voyage  appealed,  and  since  he  was  a  man  of 
means,  well  able  to  outfit  several  ships,  there  re¬ 
mained  only  the  matter  of  obtaining  a  Royal  Li¬ 
cense.  This  was  shortly  granted,  on  the  usual  con¬ 
dition,  of  course,  that  the  Crown  was  to  get  a  share 
of  the  profits.  And  in  October,  1500,  Bastidas,  with 
two  caravels  and  a  company  of  men,  set  out  in  quest 
of  gold  and  pearls.  Among  the  cavaliers  and  sol¬ 
diers  who  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  the  adventurous 
scrivener  was  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

The  ships,  navigated  by  Juan  de  la  Cosa  who  had 
piloted  the  Santa  Maria  on  Columbus’  famous  voy¬ 
age,  reached  the  Indies  without  mishap.  The  Span¬ 
iards  coasted  along  the  mainland  of  Tierra  Firme 
from  Capo  de  la  Vela  almost  as  far  northwest  as 
Puerto  Bello,  stopping  here  and  there  to  exchange 
beads  and  colored  cloth  with  the  natives,  who  gave 
them  pearls  and  gold  in  return.  The  Indians  were 
hospitable.  The  Spaniards  were  well-behaved.  The 
exchanges  were  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  each 
no  doubt  thinking  he  was  making  the  better  bargain, 
with  the  result  that  in  a  short  time  Bastidas  had 
amassed  a  considerable  quantity  of  precious  stones 
and  metal. 

At  this  time,  however,  an  unexpected  misfortune 
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befell  the  little  fleet.  It  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  hulls  of  the  wooden  vessels  had  been  riddled  by 
the  deadly  teredo  navalis,  the  ship’s  worm  which 
abounds  in  tropical  waters.  The  vessels  were  soon 
rendered  unseaworthy,  and  after  being;  further  dam¬ 
aged  by  a  storm,  were  abandoned  in  a  sinking  con¬ 
dition  on  the  coast  of  Espaiiola.  Bastidas  and  his 
men  managed  to  land  safely,  taking  with  them  a 
large  coffer  filled  with  pearls.  There  were  also  on 
board  a  number  of  Indian  captives  whom  Bastidas 
had  not  scrupled  to  kidnap,  in  spite  of  the  kindness 
with  which  the  natives  had  received  him.  But  these 
were  left  to  their  fate,  for  pearls  were  of  somewhat 
higher  value  than  Indian  infidels,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  waste  time  deciding  which  should  be  res¬ 
cued  from  the  sinking  ships. 

The  party  of  shipwrecked  Spaniards,  carrying 
their  chest  of  treasure,  set  out  for  the  settlement  of 
Santo  Domingo.  The  friendly  Indians  along  the  way 
willingly  gave  them  food  in  exchange  for  trinkets, 
and  after  an  uneventful  march  the  party  reached 
the  capital.  As  far  as  Bastidas  was  concerned,  the 
voyage  was  a  success  in  spite  of  the  shipwreck,  for 
when  he  finally  got  back  to  Spain  and  gave  Isabel 
and  Ferdinand  their  fourth  of  the  booty,  he  still  had 
a  fortune  in  pearls  remaining. 

The  important  result  of  this  voyage  was  that  it 
brought  Balboa  to  the  Indies  and  finally  stranded 
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him  at  Espanola.  Just  how  many  of  Rodrigo’s  pearls, 
if  any,  came  into  his  possession  is  not  known.  What 
is  known,  however,  is  that  Balboa  next  makes  his 
appearance  in  Espanola  as  a  farmer  possessing  a 
gang  of  Indian  slave-laborers,  cultivating  the  soil 
of  his  plantation  at  Salvatierre.  For  a  man  of  his 
restless  temperament  this  must  have  been  an  irksome 
occupation,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  erst¬ 
while  sailor,  like  many  another  cavalier  of  Espanola, 
merely  used  his  farming  as  a  sort  of  a  cloak  for  gold 
hunting.  Certain  it  is  that  he  took  part  in  more  than 
one  encounter  with  the  Indians,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  subsequently  said  to  have  acquitted  himself 
bravely  in  such  engagements. 

In  this  activity  Balboa’s  hound, 2  Leongico,  the 
Little  Lion,  as  he  was  called,  seems  to  have  gained 
equal  distinction  with  his  master.  This  dog  was  a  son 
of  Beqerrico,  owned  by  the  famous  Ponce  de  Leon, 
and  was  noted  for  the  damage  his  fangs  could  work 
on  the  naked  bodies  of  the  Indians.  Such  hounds, 
dreaded  by  the  natives  more  than  the  Spanish 
swords,  were  used  in  battle  and  in  tracking  down 
escaped  slaves,  and  Leonqico  was  said  to  be  so  tal¬ 
ented  that  he  could  immediately  distinguish  a  peace¬ 
ful  Indian  from  a  warrior!  A  distinction,  says  one 
historian,  which  the  Spaniards  themselves  rarely 
troubled  to  make.  Leonqico  became  more  famous 
than  his  sire,  and  was  later  granted  a  soldier’s  full 


share  of  the  plunder  in  expeditions  against  the  na¬ 
tives. 


If  Balboa’s  farming,  varied  with  gold  hunting  and 
Indian  fights,  did  not  prove  stale,  it  certainly  proved 
unprofitable,  for  after  ten  years  of  life  at  Espanola, 
he  found  himself  a  bankrupt  debtor  and  one  of  the 
desperate  men  who  had  provoked  so  much  anxiety 
among  the  respectable  merchants  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.  Certainly  his  achievements  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  when  he  stepped  out  of  his  hiding  place 
on  board  Enciso’s  vessel,  were  hardly  impressive  and 
seemed  to  justify  Peter  Martyr’s  3  description  of  Bal¬ 
boa  as  “rather  a  rashe  royster  then  a  politike  cap- 
taine,” — although  this  very  disapprobation  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  good  nature  and  daring.  Person¬ 
ally,  however,  he  was  attractive.  He  was  tall  and 
well-proportioned,  possessed  of  great  endurance  and 
boundless  energy,  and  so  restless  was  he  that  the 
Bishop  Las  Casas,  quoting  a  proverb  of  the  time, 
says  that  “he  could  not  be  still  even  while  his  bread 
was  baking.”  Coupled  with  these  physical  qualities 
was  a  life-long  gift  of  winning  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship.  His  red  hair,  blue  eyes  and  frank  countenance 
gave  accurate  indication  of  his  tolerant  and  pleas¬ 
ant  disposition.  Although  he  might  be  without  a 
peseta  in  the  world  and  a  fugitive  to  boot,  he  carried 
himself  with  the  easy  calm  and  dignity  of  the  hidalgo 
he  was.  The  metal  of  the  man  remained  untested  by 
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the  circumstances  of  his  life  prior  to  his  appearance 
among  Enciso’s  colonists.  But  a  new  day  was  dawn¬ 
ing  for  him,  and  in  it  his  dormant  qualities  were  to 
spring  to  life  and  shine  forth,  alike  in  adversity  and 
hardship,  and  in  the  moment  of  glorious  success. 
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CHAPTER  III 


TO  DARIEN  ! 

SaILING  southward,  Enciso’s  vessels  reached 
the  Venezuelan  coast  before  turning  toward  the  west 
in  search  of  Ojeda’s  settlement.  One  day  as  they 
sailed  into  a  bay  at  the  present  site  of  Cartagena, 
they  encountered  a  vessel  which  was  discovered  to 
be  one  of  Ojeda’s  fleet.  In  command  was  Francisco 
Pizarro,  the  future  conqueror  of  Peru,  then  serving 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  Ojeda’s  lieutenant.  He  and 
the  thirty-five  men  with  him  were  in  a  half-starved 
and  wretched  condition,  and  the  story  they  told  En- 
ciso  was  one  of  misery  and  disaster. 

For  instead  of  gold  and  pearls  the  gallant  Ojeda 
and  his  company  had  found  hunger  and  death.  His 
first  landing  in  Tierra  Firme  had  been  stubbornly 
resisted  by  the  Caribs  whose  skillful  use  of  poisoned 
arrows  proved  more  than  a  match  for  Spanish  steel. 
In  this  initial  encounter  Captain  Ojeda  had  lost  sev¬ 
enty  of  his  soldiers,  including  the  famous  pilot,  Juan 
de  la  Cosa.1  The  Gulf  of  Uraba  had  been  Ojeda’s 
destination,  but  the  death  of  his  pilot  left  him  with- 
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out  a  skilled  guide  in  uncharted  seas,  and  after  sail¬ 
ing  along  the  coast  for  several  days  in  search  of  his 
goal,  Ojeda  finally  landed  on  the  coast  just  to  the 
east  of  the  Gulf  he  was  vainly  seeking.  He  built  a 
stockade  and  a  number  of  palm-thatched  dwellings 
and  named  the  settlement  San  Sebastian  after  the 
saint  who  had  been  martyred  by  arrows,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  divine  aid  against  the  venomous 
missiles  of  the  natives.  But  his  hope  proved  vain. 
The  arrows  of  the  Indians  exacted  a  steady  toll. 
Food  was  exhausted  and  the  deadly  vigilance  of  the 
natives  made  forays  into  the  interior  impossible.  In 
a  short  time  starvation,  disease  and  fevers  had  re¬ 
duced  his  company  to  less  than  sixty  weak  and  help¬ 
less  soldiers.  Ojeda,  himself,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  tumultuous  career,  was  dangerously  wounded 
and  his  followers,  seized  with  despair,  plotted  to  take 
one  of  the  three  remaining  vessels  and  return  in  it  to 
Espanola.  Ojeda  had  been  daily  feeding  the  hopes 
of  his  men  with  the  promise  that  Enciso  would 
shortly  arrive  with  provisions  and  succor.  But  En¬ 
ciso  did  not  come  and  in  desperation  Ojeda  quieted 
the  mutinous  murmurings  of  his  followers  by  decid¬ 
ing  to  go  himself  with  a  few  men  to  Santo  Domingo 
to  hasten  the  Bachelor’s  departure  and  to  obtain  fur¬ 
ther  reinforcements.  Leaving  Pizarro  in  charge, 
Ojeda  sailed  away,  first  promising  his  men  to  return 
within  fifty  days  and  telling  them  that  if  he  failed 
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to  do  so  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  Espan- 
ola  or  to  settle  elsewhere  if  they  chose.  Ojeda,  how¬ 
ever,  never  returned.  His  vessel  was  wrecked  and  he 
finally  made  his  way  to  Santo  Domingo  after  great 
suffering,  only  to  find  that  Enciso  had  departed.  He 
soon  afterwards  died  of  his  wound.  When  the  fifty 
days  had  passed  without  any  word  from  their  cap¬ 
tain,  Ojeda’s  followers  killed  the  four  horses  that 
were  yet  alive,  butchered  and  salted  them  for  food 
and  embarked  in  the  two  vessels  for  Espanola.  But 
death  even  followed  these  ill-fated  men  to  sea,  for 
one  of  the  vessels  was  soon  wrecked  in  a  storm  and 
sank  with  all  hands.  The  other,  under  Pizarro,  es¬ 
caped.  And  it  was  this  ship,  containing  the  thin  and 
starved  remnant  of  Captain  Ojeda’s  hundreds,  that 
the  two  ships  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso  encountered 
while  sailing  along  the  coast  in  quest  of  Ojeda’s 
settlement. 

From  Pizarro’s  lips  Enciso  heard  the  story  of  the 
disaster  at  San  Sebastian  and  of  their  commander’s 
departure  for  Santo  Domingo.  But  the  wary  Bach¬ 
elor  was  inclined  to  doubt  it.  If,  as  Pizarro  said, 
Ojeda  had  departed  for  Santo  Domingo  more  than 
fifty  days  past,  why  was  it  that  Enciso  had  not  met 
Ojeda  before  leaving  that  port?  In  fact,  Enciso 
strongly  suspected  Pizarro  and  his  crew  of  being  de¬ 
serters  from  Ojeda’s  settlement  and  wanted  to  throw 
them  all  in  chains.  But  the  meagre  and  ragged  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  men  served  as  eloquent  witnesses 
in  their  behalf,  and  Enciso  finally  accepted  their  ex¬ 
planation.  Nevertheless,  he  refused  to  allow  them 
to  continue  to  Santo  Domingo,  but  instead  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  to  accompany  him  back  to 
San  Sebastian. 

Pizarro’s  men  were  appalled  at  the  prospect  of 
returning  to  that  deadly  place.  They  told  Enciso 
that  the  country  was  barren  thereabouts,  that  fevers 
abounded  and  that  the  poisonous  arrows  of  the  In¬ 
dians  were  not  to  be  overcome.  They  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  to  Espahola  as  Ojeda  had  said  they 
might,  even  offering  Enciso  a  sack  containing  2000 
ounces  of  gold  if  he  would  consent, — which  of  itself 
should  have  convinced  Enciso  that  the  place  was  as 
bad  as  they  declared.  But  the  Bachelor  was  not  to 
be  dissuaded  by  such  arguments.  No  doubt  that  cir¬ 
cumspect  man  thought  it  might  be  well  to  see  for 
himself  just  how  much  truth  there  was  in  their  story 
about  the  settlement.  And  if  the  difficulties  were 
really  as  great  as  these  wretches  contended,  the 
Bachelor  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  his  ability  to 
overcome  them.  Moreover,  he  had  contracted  with 
Ojeda  to  go  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  and  whether  he 
found  a  settlement  there  or  not,  he  was  going  to 
abide  by  his  contract.  Thus,  when  Pizarro  and  his 
followers,  still  haunted  by  the  horrors  from  which 
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they  had  barely  escaped,  became  too  noisy  in  their 
objections,  Enciso  took  out  his  commission  as  Chief 
Judge,  deposed  Pizarro  from  his  brief  command, 
silenced  his  men  and  ordered  the  ships  to  make 
immediately  for  San  Sebastian.  And  his  authorita¬ 
tive  gesture  settled  the  matter,  for  Francisco  Pi¬ 
zarro  was  ever  at  his  best  in  the  role  of  obedient 
subordinate,  and  he  accepted  the  rebuke  in  silence. 

But  Enciso  did  not  have  to  wait  to  reach  San 
Sebastian  before  he  began  to  realize  the  evil  nature 
of  those  regions.  His  fleet  had  hardly  rounded  the 
Punta  de  Caribana,  leading  into  the  Gulf  of  Uraba, 
when  Enciso’s  caravel,  the  largest  and  most  heavily 
loaded  of  the  three  vessels,  struck  a  submerged  rock 
and  sank.  The  men  on  board  were  able  to  save  them¬ 
selves  by  swimming  about  and  clinging  to  pieces  of 
wreckage  until  picked  up.  No  lives  were  lost,  but 
the  wreck  was  a  great  calamity  and  the  source  of 
many  evils  to  come,  for  with  the  ship  were  lost  the 
horses,  swine  and  great  stores  of  provisions,  “a 
thing  surely  miserable  to  beholde,”  says  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr,  one  of  the  chief  chroniclers  of  these  events,  “for 
of  all  the  victuals  they  had,  they  saved  only  twelve 
barrelles  of  meale,  with  fewe  cheeses,  and  a  little 
bisket  bread,  for  all  the  beastes  were  drowned,  and 
they  themselves  escaped  hardly  and  halfe  naked, 
carrying  with  them  only  a  fewe  weapons.”  And  this 
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was  all  that  Enciso  now  had  to  show  for  his  many 
years  of  laborious  pleading  in  the  law  courts  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

But  if  the  members  of  the  company  shook  their 
heads  ominously  at  this  misfortune,  there  remained 
still  another  disappointment  which  was  to  increase 
their  despair.  When  the  colonists  disembarked  and 
made  their  way  to  San  Sebastian,  they  found  the 
former  settlement  a  level  waste.  The  Indians  had 
burned  the  fort,  the  thirty  dwellings  and  the  stock¬ 
ade,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few  charred  sticks.  At  this 
discouraging  sight  of  the  region  in  which  he  was  to 
exercise  the  noble  function  of  chief  magistrate,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  even  the  Bachelor  began 
to  wish  he  had  heeded  the  doleful  prophecies  of  the 
former  settlers  by  avoiding  the  place  altogether. 

Without  shelter  of  any  kind  from  the  scorching 
tropical  sun  or  the  chilling  night  rains,  Enciso’s  dis¬ 
heartened  company  began  the  dreary  business  of 
establishing  civilization  in  the  wilderness.  However 
laudable  their  effort,  it  was  not  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  They  soon  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  bit¬ 
ter  struggle  for  mere  existence.  Soon  there  were  no 
provisions  left  from  the  shipwreck.  They  avoided 
starvation  for  a  time  by  the  occasional  capture  of  a 
peccary  which  they  hunted  on  a  nearby  mountain. 
But  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  soon  put  an  end  to 
these  forays,  and  the  Spaniards  were  then  reduced 
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to  eating  palm  nuts.  The  supply  of  this  poor  nour¬ 
ishment  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Then  famine  made 
its  dreaded  appearance. 

Meanwhile  the  unrelenting  natives,  seeing  the 
colonists  unprotected  even  by  a  stockade  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  hunger  and  sickness,  continued  to  harrass 
them,  growing  bolder  day  by  day.  The  Spaniards 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  a  surprise  attack,  and  on  one 
occasion  three  naked  savages  suddenly  appeared  be¬ 
fore  them  and  discharged  every  arrow  they  had  be¬ 
fore  vanishing  into  the  woods.  Each  arrow  found 
its  mark,  and  each  of  the  wounded  died  miserably  « 
from  the  poison.2  In  short,  all  the  miseries  which 
Ojeda’s  men  had  known  were  being  experienced 
again  by  Enciso  and  his  followers.  ^ 

By  this  time  it  had  become  obvious  that  if  they 
remained  much  longer  at  San  Sebastian  their  settle¬ 
ment  would  be  little  more  than  a  bone-yard.  This 
time  the  clamoring  that  arose  was  not  limited  to 
Pizarro’s  men,  but  was  heartily  shared  by  them  all. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  about  it?  They  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  country  thereabouts.  To  repair  hastily  to 
another  place  might  be  to  leave  one  evil  only  to  en¬ 
counter  others  still  worse.  All  their  discussions  ended 
in  hopeless  despair  and  uncertainty.  The  Bachelor 
Enciso  was  now  as  distraught  as  any  of  them,  and 
many  of  the  men,  seeing  that  there  was  not  a  fit 
leader  in  the  company,  boldly  declared  the  entire  ven- 
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ture  a  failure  and  suggested  a  return  to  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo. 

This,  however,  was  the  one  thing  to  which  Enciso 
would  not  consent.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  if 
he  returned  to  Santo  Domingo  in  his  present  con¬ 
dition  he  would  not  only  be  a  ruined  man  but  an 
object  for  ridicule  beside.  He  was  unable  to  suggest 
any  remedy  for  their  plight,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  last  thing  he  desired  was  a  return  to  the  port 
from  which  he  had  so  recently  sailed  forth  in 
triumph.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  desperate  and 
hungry  men  would  have  shown  much  consideration 
for  the  Bachelor’s  delicate  feelings  had  he  attempted 
to  stand  in  their  way.  Had  they  once  agreed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Santo  Domingo  they  would  have  shown 
scant  respect  for  Enciso’s  aversion  to  disgrace,  his 
commission  as  Chief  Judge  or  any  legal  formulas 
he  might  choose  to  recite.  But  it  so  happened  that 
they  never  came  to  that  decision.  For  there  was  an¬ 
other  man  in  the  company  who  heartily  shared  En¬ 
ciso’s  objection,  if  not  for  the  same  reasons. 

That  man  was  Balboa.  He  had  departed  from 
Santo  Domingo  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  he  knew 
only  too  well  that  there  were  waiting  his  return  a 
number  of  irate  gentlemen  whom  he  was  not  in  the 
least  eager  to  face  in  his  present  impecunious  condi¬ 
tion.  He  had  come  to  Tierra  Firme  to  get  gold,  and 
it  was  his  firm  intention  to  stay  there  until  he  got 
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it.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  colonists,  but  had  silently  held 
himself  aloof  as  a  stranger  not  quite  certain  of  his 
welcome.  In  this  crisis  he  spoke  up,  and  since  he  was 
calm  and  self-possessed  and  spoke  with  unmistake- 
able  authority,  all  the  men  listened  to  him. 

“Many  years  ago,”  he  said,  “I  sailed  about  these 
shores  with  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas.  Toward  the  West 
we  found  a  country  where  the  Indians  cultivate 
large  fields  of  grain,  and  gold  is  plentiful  among 
them.  They  are  war-like,  but  they  use  no  poisoned 
arrows.  A  river  which  the  natives  call  Darien  flows 
through  that  country.  Let  us  go  there  and  live  in 
peace.” 

His  words  carried  weight  and  stilled  the  dissension 
among  them.  Gold  and  grain!  Here  were  the  two 
things  they  desired  above  all  else,  the  one  to  sustain 
them  while  they  acquired  the  other.  And  there  were 
no  poisonous  arrows  to  dispute  the  way !  With  these 
words,  saving  the  voyage  from  failure  and  his  com¬ 
panions  from  impending  death,  Balboa  brought  new 
hope  to  his  comrades’  failing  spirits.  With  one  ac¬ 
cord  their  cry  became  “To  Darien!” 
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CHAPTER  IV 


WHAT  BEFELL  ENCISO 

w  HEN  Enciso  and  his  band  disembarked  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  gulf,  near  the  River  Darien, 
they  found  the  Indians  under  their  chieftain,  or 
cacique,  Cemaco,  prepared  to  resist  them.  The  na¬ 
tives  had  abandoned  their  village,  and  after  sending 
away  their  women  and  children,  arrayed  themselves 
five  hundred  strong  on  a  nearby  height.  This  was 
a  critical  moment  for  the  Spaniards,  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  and  weakened  by  privations.  Fearing  that 
his  men  might  have  some  lurking  dread  of  poisoned 
arrows,  Enciso,  with  all  the  precision  usual  to  legal 
documents,  made  his  soldiers  take  oath  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  they  resort  to  flight.  Then 
at  the  Bachelor’s  command  these  pious  marauders 
kneeled  on  the  shore  and  prayed  to  heaven  for  divine 
favor.  Particularly  they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Mother,  vowing  that  in  return  for  victory  they  would 
name  the  settlement  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua,  ded¬ 
icate  a  church  there  to  her  and  even  send  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  with  gold  and  precious  stones  to  her  shrine  in 
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Seville.1  These  formalities  ended,  the  Spaniards  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  Indians,  who,  with  shrieks  and 
yells  and  a  discharge  of  wooden  darts  and  arrows, 
came  to  meet  them.  The  battle  was  a  short  one.  The 
desperate  Spaniards  fought  with  the  fury  of  starved 
wolves.  Their  sharp  steel  was  not  to  be  equalled  by 
wooden  war  clubs,  and  when  their  fierce  hounds  were 
let  loose  upon  the  naked  savages,  the  Indians  fled 
terror-stricken  to  the  woods,  leaving  many  of  their 
number  dead  upon  the  field.  Balboa  had  been  right. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  Indians  of  Darien 
made  no  use  of  poisoned  arrows. 

After  the  battle,  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of 
the  abandoned  village.  There  for  their  immediate  re¬ 
lief  was  found  a  liberal  quantity  of  foodstuffs — 
bread  made  of  yucca  roots  and  casaba,  melons,  fowls 
and  a  fermented  liquor,  made  of  grain  and  fruits, 
contained  in  earthenware  jars.  Later,  while  recon- 
noitering  to  see  if  the  Indians  were  massing  for  an¬ 
other  attack,  they  found,  in  a  shrine  hidden  in  a 
cane-brake  nearby,  the  Indians’  household  gods 
made  of  painted  cotton  cloth  and  adorned  with 
breastplates  and  chains  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  about 
ten  thousand  Castellanos,2 — five  times  the  amount 
Enciso  had  invested  in  his  entire  expedition.  In- 
tdeed,  it  began  to  appear  that  their  divine  patroness 
had  not  only  smiled  upon  them  in  their  conflict  with 
the  idol-worshipping  savages,  but  was  actually  put' 


ting-  into  their  hands  the  tribute  which  they  had 
promised  to  offer  at  her  shnng*  i  ' 

With  the  deserted  Indian  huts  as  a  nucleus,  the 
Spaniards  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  building  a 
town.  They  cleared  a  space  in  the  center  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  serve  as  a  plaza  and  about  it  built  cabins  of 
rough  wood,  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They  put 
up  a  crude  cabildo  to  serve  as  a  place  of  official  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  smelting  house  to  be  used  for  melting 
the  gold  taken  from  the  Indians  so  that  it  could  be 
divided  and  the  Royal  Fifth  set  aside  for  His  Maj¬ 
esty,  King  Ferdinand.  And  since  no  civilized  com¬ 
munity  would  be  complete  without  a  jail,  they  erected 
a  wooden  cage,  small,  dark  and  strongly  built,  which 
they  placed  in  the  plaza  to  be  under  general  observa¬ 
tion.  This  done,  they  fulfilled  their  vow  by  giving 
the  rude  settlement  the  elegant  name  of  Santa  Maria 
la  Antigua  del  Darien. 

The  Spaniards  gave  themselves  to  their  labors 
with  light  hearts.  They  were  like  men  suddenly  de¬ 
livered  into  a  land  of  plenty.  Their  immediate  hun¬ 
ger  for  gold  and  food  had  been  appeased.  The  fields 
nearby  were  ripening  with  yellow  corn,  soon  ready 
for  the  harvest.  And  although  the  dispossessed  Caci¬ 
que  Cemaco  might  be  lurking  in  the  woods  nearby 
with  a  host  of  warriors,  the  threat  of  envenomed 
arrows  no  longer  existed  and  the  settlers  could  con- 
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fidently  entrust  their  safety  to  their  sharp  blades 
and  ferocious  hounds. 


Peacefully  the  Spaniards  pursued  their  building. 
But  there  soon  came  to  the  notice  of  the  colonists  an 
omen  which  boded  them  no  good;  and  that  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  now  rejoicing  in  the 
double  dignity  of  Governor  and  Chief  Judge.  For 
Enciso,  learned  in  the  law  if  not  in  the  ways  of  men, 
came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  more  laws 
he  might  make  for  the  colonists,  the  better  would 
they  be  governed.  And  with  this  false  notion  firmly 
lodged  in  his  mind,  he  began  to  display  his  legal 
talents  by  prescribing  laws  and  restrictions  without ' 
end.  The  colonists,  most  of  whom  were  adventurers 
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and  soldiers  of  fortune  more  accustomed  to  the  rough 
justice  of  the  sword  than  to  the  rhetoric  of  lawbooks, 
looked  with  considerable  disfavor  on  this  sudden 
abundance  of  regulations  and  penalties,  considering 
them  unnecessary  and  even  annoying.  Their  com¬ 
plaints,  however,  merely  served  to  confirm  Enciso 
in  his  original  judgment,  namely,  that  his  subjects 
were  violent  and  undisciplined  men,  the  very  ones 
for  whom  the  workings  of  the  law  were  especially 
designed.  Confident  in  his  commission  as  Ojeda’s 
Chief  Judge,  he  persisted  in  his  folly  without  once 
suspecting  that  the  fewer  laws  made,  the  fewer 
would  be  broken. 
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When  the  building  of  the  cabins  had  been  finished 
and  the  settlement  had  begun  to  assume  some  of  the 
aspects  of  a  frontier  town,  the  colonists  began  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  business  of  gathering 
gold,  which,  indeed,  had  been  their  purpose  in  coming 
to  Tierra  Firme.  Expeditions  were  organized  to  go 
among  the  Indians.  In  exchange  for  gold  the  Span¬ 
iards  delighted  the  natives  with  small  brass  bells  and 
brightly  colored  pieces  of  cloth.  And  when  the  na¬ 
tives  showed  undue  reluctance  in  dealing  with  the 
white  invaders,  the  Spaniards,  by  means  of  a  ju¬ 
dicious  application  of  force,  would  manage  to  obtain 
the  metal  without  the  formality  of  giving  either  bells 
or  colored  cloth  in  exchange.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  violence  proved  unnecessary.  Their  first  sad 
contact  with  Spanish  weapons  and  dogs  had  instilled 
in  the  Indians  a  wholesome  respect  for  Spanish 
might,  so  that  those  who  did  not  flee  in  terror  when 
the  white  men  approached,  trafficked  with  them  and 
gleefully  received  the  gaudy  trinkets  that  were  of¬ 
fered.  In  time  the  bolder  of  the  savages  even  came  to 
Darien  to  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  white  skins  and 
black  beards  of  these  strange  men  and  to  look  upon 
the  buildings  they  had  made  and  at  their  bright 
weapons  and  great  ships.  In  these  divers  ways  much 
gold  found  its  way  to  Darien  and  it  began  to  appear 
as  a  certainty  to  these  Spaniards  that  they  had  in¬ 
deed  reached  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  Biblical  fame. 
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But  Bachelor  Enciso,  proving  himself  to  be  a  man 
who  had  only  to  attain  a  height  in  order  to  achieve 
a  fall,  as  H.  H.  Bancroft  describes  him,  now  made  a 
law  which  was  to  prove  his  undoing.  He  gave  orders 
that  no  man  was  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  gold 
on  his  own  behalf.  Instead,  all  the  metal  or  precious 
stones  obtained  by  barter,  theft  or  discovery  were 
to  be  turned  over  to  him,  and  violations  of  this  rule 
were  to  be  punished  with  death.  Enciso’s  purpose 
was  to  see  that  all  the  expenses  he  and  Ojeda  had 
incurred  in  outfitting  the  armaments  would  be  de¬ 
frayed,  and  in  giving  such  an  order  the  Chief  Judge 
was  strictly  within  his  rights.  But,  alas,  subsequent 
events  showed  how  little  that  learned  man  under¬ 
stood  the  nature  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  Although  the  Spaniards  justified  their  plun¬ 
dering  of  the  natives  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
refused  to  accept  the  blessings  of  the  Catholic  faith 
and  Spanish  dominion,  there  was  no  doubt  in  their 
own  minds  that  their  motive  was  a  simple  desire  to 
acquire  gold.  This  lawyer-governor  was  hardly  a 
man  to  inspire  love,  yet  in  spite  of  his  obnoxious 
regulations  they  had  not  resisted  him,  for  their  sense 
of  loyalty  to  their  King  was  strong  and  they  had 
some  respect  for  Enciso’s  commission  as  Ojeda’s 
lieutenant.  But  this  last  drastic  measure  of  his  taxed 
their  allegiance  to  the  breaking  point,  and  they 
promptly  began  to  meet  in  secret  to  see  if  there  might 
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not  be  some  way  of  putting  an  end  to  Enciso’s  pro¬ 
lific  law-making. 

As  might  be  expected,  Balboa  was  the  leader  in 
this  conspiracy.  The  prohibition  against  gold  gather¬ 
ing  affected  this  fugitive  debtor  most  severely.  He 
also  must  have  felt  that  he  had  some  sort  of  claim 
to  gold  found  in  Darien,  seeing  that  he  had  led  the 
Spaniards  to  it.  And  a  number  of  the  colonists, 
furthermore,  looked  to  him  for  leadership  since  he 
had  so  opportunely  solved  their  difficulties  at  San 
Sebastian. 

“This  Enciso,”  said  Vasco  Nunez  to  his  confeder¬ 
ates,  “is  only  a  clever  fox  with  a  name  for  learn¬ 
ing.” 

To  this  they  were  more  than  willing  to  agree.  But 
there  remained,  nevertheless,  the  problem  of  getting 
rid  of  him  without  committing  any  act  of  violence 
which  would  make  them  outlaws  and  render  their 
gold  valueless. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  that  portion  of  Tierra 
iFirme  ceded  to  Ojeda  and  variously  called  Nueva 
Andalucia,  or  Uraba,  was  bounded  on  the  West  by 
the  River  Darien.  The  territory  beyond  the  river 
was  called  Veragua,  or  Castilla  del  Oro,  and  had 
been  granted  to  another  adventurer,  Don  Diego 
Nicuesa,  who  had  also  set  out  to  colonize  it  at  the 
time  Ojeda  had  sailed  from  Santo  Domingo.  Bal- 
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boa,  ever  alert,  saw  his  opportunity  and  made  the 


most  of  it. 

“Between  the  province  of  Nueva  Andalucia,”  he 
said  to  his  companions,  “which  the  King  had  given 
to  Captain  Ojeda,  and  the  province  of  Castilla  del 
Oro,  which  is  Don  Nicuesa’s,  flows  the  River  Darien 
dividing  them  both.  When  we  were  on  the  eastern 
side  at  San  Sebastian,  we  were  subject  to  Captain 
Ojeda  and  to  his  Chief  Judge.  But  now  we  are  on 
the  western  side  and  here  Bachelor  Enciso  acts  with¬ 
out  authority.  Therefore  no  man  among  us  need 
obey  him.  Each  of  us  has  an  equal  right  to  rule!” 

Here,  then,  was  a  perfect  solution  for  their  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  great  institution  of  the  law,  in  which 
Enciso  had  such  unbounded  faith,  would  be  used  by 
these  unlettered  men  as  the  very  instrument  for  turn¬ 
ing  him  out  of  office !  Realizing,  however,  that  some 
government  was  necessary,  they  decided  to  elect 
officers  to  take  the  Bachelor’s  place.  Vasco  Nunez 
was  promptly  chosen  alcalde,  an  office  combining 
something  of  the  functions  of  mayor  and  judge. 
And  to  share  the  government  with  him  they  chose 
another  alcalde ,  Martin  Zamudio,  a  rough  soldier 
of  Biscay.  Bartolome  Hurtado,  who  had  helped 
smuggle  Balboa  onto  Enciso’s  ship,  was  elected  chief 
constable,  and  the  nobleman  Juan  de  Valdivia,  who 
had  been  friendly  with  Balboa  when  the  latter  was 
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farming  at  Salvatierre,  was  elected  as  a  councilman. 
By  the  men  chosen  to  office  it  is  plain  that  Balboa’s 
influence  among  the  conspirators  was  predominant. 

In  vain  did  Enciso  protest  when  his  erstwhile  sub¬ 
jects  informed  him  that  his  little  day  of  glory  was 
ended. 

“Wherever  Ojeda’s  colony  is,”  he  insisted,  “there 
I  am  his  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Judge.” 

But  his  insistance  was  futile.  They  made  him 
grudgingly  concede  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
was  on  their  side,  and  unfortunately  for  himself, 
his  commission  had  been  lost  in  the  shipwreck  off 
San  Sebastian  so  that  he  did  not  have  even  that 
with  which  to  substantiate  his  claim.  Thus  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  dreams  of  government  and 
power  were  at  the  height  of  fulfillment,  he  was  un¬ 
ceremoniously  turned  out  of  office.  And  to  emphasize 
his  chagrin,  he  saw  the  government  wrested  from 
his  hands  only  to  be  entrusted  to  the  fugitive  debtor. 
How  bitterly  the  Bachelor  must  have  regretted  his 
decision  not  to  cast  the  fugitive  ashore  on  a  barren 
island!  But  it  was  too  late  for  regret.  Balboa  now 
ruled’  in  Darien. 


* 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  FATE  OF  NICUESA 

T  HE  course  of  the  new  government  did  not  run 
smoothly.  Balboa  and  Zamudio  had  hardly  been 
elected  to  office  before  dissensions  arose  and  the 
colony  found  itself  split  into  factions.  Some  of  the  ( 
settlers,  possibly  incited  by  the  disgruntled  Enciso, 
were  unwilling  to  have  a  man  who  had  literally 
forced  himself  into  the  expedition  suddenly  elevated 
to  its  command.  They  insisted  that  authority  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Bachelor,  at  least  until  word  might  be 
received  from  Santo  Domingo  naming  a  successor 
to  Ojeda.  Another  group  carried  Balboa’s  argument 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  namely,  if  Darien  was  in 
Don  Nicuesa’s  territory,  why  not  summon  him  to 
govern  them?  Balboa’s  supporters,  however,  were  de¬ 
termined  that  the  recently  elected  alcaldes  should 
remain  in  power.  This  group  seems  to  have  been 
composed  of  the  more  reckless  and  adventuresome 
of  the  colonists  to  whom  Balboa’s  qualities  as  an 
adventurer  and  soldier  of  fortune  made  especial  ap¬ 
peal.  Why  restore  the  arbitrary  and  muddling  En¬ 
ciso,  with  his  disagreeable  regulation  of  gold  gather- 
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in g,  or  send  for  a  governor  of  unknown  quality, 
when  the  government  could  be  entrusted  to  a  leader 
of  their  own  creation  who,  consequently,  would  be 
more  tractable  than  a  commander  deriving  his  au¬ 
thority  from  the  Crown?  None  of  the  groups  was 
willing  to  make  concessions.  Feeling  ran  high,  threats 
were  exchanged  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  issue 
would  be  settled  only  at  the  sword’s  point — which, 
indeed,  would  have  been  a  neat  solution,  leaving 
neither  rulers  nor  subjects.  One  morning,  while  mat¬ 
ters  were  in  this  precarious  state,  the  colonists  were 
surprised  to  hear  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  across 
the  gulf,  followed  by  clouds  of  smoke  from  signal 
fires.  Surmising  that  there  were  other  Europeans  in 
that  neighborhood,  they  abandoned  their  feud  and 
set  up  signals  in  answer.  Presently  two  vessels  hove 
into  view  and  boats  were  sent  ashore. 

These  ships,  containing  arms  and  provisions,  were 
under  the  command  of  Rodrigo  de  Colmenares.  He 
had  sailed  from  Santo  Domingo  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  for  Don  Nicuesa’s  settlement,  just  as  Enciso 
had  gone  forth  to  relieve  Ojeda.  Colmenares  had 
been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  Nicuesa,  and  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  locate  his  commander’s  settlement  had  set  up 
the  signals  which  the  men  at  Darien  had  answered. 
It  did  not  take  long  for  Nicuesa’s  lieutenant  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  turbulent  state  of  affairs  at  Santa 
Maria,  and  like  a  good  officer,  he  promptly  settled 
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the  dispute  in  his  master’s  favor.  He  had  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  winning  over  a  majority  of  the  settlers. 
They  remembered  Don  Nicuesa  as  a  gracious  cav¬ 
alier  with  courtly  manners  and  a  winning  personal¬ 
ity.  The  land  on  which  they  had  settled  was  his  by 
royal  grant,  and  the  prospect  of  reinforcing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  contents  of  Colmenares’  well-stocked 
ships  was  enough  to  win  the  minds  of  those  who 
wanted  peace  and  security.  At  Colmenares’  sugges¬ 
tion  the  colonists  chose  three  deputies  to  accompany 
him  in  his  search  for  Nicuesa  and  to  invite  him  to 
assume  the  government  at  Darien.  The  three  men 
chosen  were  Francisco  de  Agueros,  Diego  Albitez 
and  a  certain  bachelor  of  laws,  Diego  del  Corral  who, 
possibly  because  of  his  professional  kinship  with  En- 
ciso,  seems  to  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  Balboa 
from  the  beginning.  This  man  later  became  one  of 
Balboa’s  most  inveterate  and  unrelenting  enemies. 
Despite  Enciso’s  dislike  for  Balboa,  he  did  not  favor 
the  project  of  sending  for  Nicuesa,  for  the  arrival  of 
this  governor  would  definitely  settle  all  his  claims  to 
authority.  The  colonists,  however,  over-ruled  his 
protests  and  took  his  ship  to  accompany  Colmenares’ 
larger  vessel  in  the  hunt  for  Nicuesa. 

The  two  vessels  under  Colmenares  coasted  along 
the  shore  toward  the  north  for  a  distance  of  almost 
seventy  leagues  before  they  discovered  Nicuesa’s 
whereabouts.  And  the  spectacle  that  confronted  them 
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when  they  disembarked  was  one  of  misery  and  suf¬ 
fering.  Colmenares  found  Nicuesa,  says  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr,-  “of  al  lyving  men  most  unfortunate,  in  manner 
dryed  up  with  extreme  hunger,  filthy  and  horrible  to 
behold,  with  only  threescore  men  in  his  company 
left  alive  of  seven  hundred.  They  al  seemed  to  him 
so  miserable,  that  he  no  less  lamented  their  case 
then  if  he  had  found  them  dead.  But  Colmenares 
comforted  his  friend  Nicuesa,  and  embracing  him 
with  teares  and  cheerefull  words,  relieved  his  spirits, 
and  further  encouraged  him  with  great  hope  of  bet¬ 
ter  fortune,  declaring  also  that  his  coming  was  looked 
for  and  greatly  desired  of  all  good  men  of  Uraba, 
for  that  they  hoped  that  by  his  authoritie  their  dis¬ 
cord  and  contention  should  be  finished.” 

Nicuesa  had  indeed  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Of  noble 
birth,  he  had  been  bred  in  the  household  of  Don 
Enriquez,  Grand  Master  of  the  Palace.  Later  he 
came  out  to  Espanola  where  he  acquired  a  for¬ 
tune  as  a  successful  planter  and  gained  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  courtliness.  He  was  known  as  a  fiery 
soldier,  but  a  man  of  many  gentle  accomplishments, 
with  a  pleasant  voice  and  great  skill  with  the  guitar. 
These  courtly  talents,  however,  proved  ineffectual 
equipment  for  facing  the  grim  realities  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  result 
that  the  gracious  Nicuesa  failed  as  signally  in  colon- 
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izing  Castilla  del  Oro  as  the  headstrong  Ojeda  had 
failed  in  Nueva  Andalucia. 


The  two  captains  had  endured  almost  identical 
misfortunes.  Shipwrecks,  hunger,  fever  and  the  In¬ 
dians  had  combined  to  destroy  Nicuesa’s  company 
ever  since  their  arrival  on  those  alien  shores.  They 
had  been  forced  to  wander  about  from  place  to  place 
because  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives  and  had  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  but  the  steady  thinning  of  their 
own  ranks.  At  last,  when  they  were  sailing  along 
the  coast,  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst  and  too 
exhausted  even  to  handle  their  own  vessel  further, 
one  of  the  men  in  despair  exclaimed,  “En  Nombre 
de  Dios !  Let  us  stop  here !” 

“Aye,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us  remain !”  others 
had  repeated,  “for  we  can  go  no  farther 

So  they  disembarked  and  named  the  place  Nombre 
de  Dios,  hoping  that  God  would  send  them  aid.  Later 
this  place  became  the  great  treasure  port  from  which 
jewels  and  plate  from  Peru  were  shipped  in  fabulous 
quantities  to  Spain.  But  for  Nicuesa  and  his  dwin¬ 
dling  band  it  was  a  pest-hole.  Their  water  was  foul. 
They  lived  on  roots  and  lizards.  Those  who  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  encampment  to  search  for  food  were 
captured  and  killed  by  the  savages.  So  great  was 
their  agony  that  some  of  the  bearded  soldiers  be¬ 
came  like  foolish  children  again,  laughing  and  bab- 
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bling  insanely,  while  others,  still  possessed  of  their 
wits,  cursed  their  fate  bitterly,  saying,  “What  a  jest 
was  this!  To  barter  life  for  gold  in  a  savage  wilder¬ 
ness!”  The  men  became  too  weak  to  bury  their  dead, 
but  instead  envied  them  and  hoped  that  their  own 
death  might  soon  follow  to  put  an  end  to  their  miser¬ 
ies.  Such  was  their  pitiful  state  when  Colmenares 
discovered  them. 

Food  was  distributed  among  the  men,  and  for 
himself  and  the  officers  Nicuesa  ordered  a  banquet 
prepared  on  board  ship.  The  repast  was  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  affairs  at  Darien,  at  which  Corral 
and  his  associate  deputies  told  Nicuesa  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  there,  belittling  both  Enciso  and  Balboa  and 
making  efforts  to  win  for  themselves  offices  under 
the  new  governor.  To  all  this  Nicuesa  was  an  atten¬ 
tive  listener.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  colonists 
were  keeping  for  themselves  the  gold  they  found,  he 
suddenly  flew  into  an  insane  rage,  threatening  to 
put  them  in  chains  and  to  inflict  heavy  punishment 
on  them. 

“The  gold  was  found  in  territory  granted  me  by 
the  King,”  he  declared  “and  it  is  mine  by  law !” 

Indeed,  he  carried  on  so  violently  that  the  deputies, 
surprised  at  first,  soon  became  alarmed.  Colmenares, 
who  knew  that  this  same  gold  had  been  the  undoing 
of  Enciso,  spoke  to  Nicuesa  to  caution  him  against 
such  violent  speech.  But  the  Governor  was  now  fully 
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possessed  of  the  devil  and  mocked  him  to  his  face. 

Conversing  with  Don  Nicuesa’s  soldiers  the  dep¬ 
uties  soon  discovered  that  their  newly  aroused  sus¬ 
picions  were  only  too  well  justified.  They  learned 
that  the  Governor  had  lost  all  semblance  of  his  for¬ 
mer  grace,  that  his  hardships  and  disappointments 
had  made  him  into  a  ferocious  tyrant  who  dealt  with 
his  men  so  cruelly  that  they  had  come  to  hate  him. 
One  of  his  soldiers,  a  certain  Lope  de  Olano  of  Bis¬ 
cay,  was  found  chained  to  a  tree  like  a  beast.  He 
complained  bitterly  against  Nicuesa  and  warned 
them  of  the  folly  of  inviting  him  to  govern  their 
colony. 

“You  are  fools  to  ask  such  a  man  to  govern  you,” 
he  declared.  “1  served  him  as  an  officer  and  once 
saved  him  when  he  was  abandoned  on  a  desert  is¬ 
land,  but  he  only  cursed  me,  saying  I  had  wilfully 
delayed  in  coming  to  him.  You  see  my  reward  for 
saving  him.  Yours  will  be  the  same.” 

Since  Nicuesa  had  announced  his  intention  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Darien  leisurely,  stopping  on  his  way  to 
capture  Indians  for  slaves,  it  was  decided  to  send 
the  smaller  of  the  two  rescue  ships  ahead.  In  this 
vessel  went  the  deputies,  accompanied  by  those  of 
Nicuesa’s  soldiers  who  were  in  greatest  need  of 
attention.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  were  left  at  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios  until  a  vessel  could  be  sent  back  to  take 
them  away.  When  the  colonists  learned  of  Nicuesa’s 
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threats  to  take  away  their  gold  and  to  rule  them  with 
a  hand  of  iron,  they  realized  that  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  blunder  in  inviting  him  to  Darien. 
They  cursed  their  folly,  but  since  there  was  appar¬ 
ently  no  cure  for  it,  they  resigned  themselves  to 
the  situation  and  gloomily  awaited  Don  Nicuesa’s 
arrival.  This  turn  of  affairs  may  have  afforded  Bal¬ 
boa  some  little  satisfaction,  but  it  certainly  provoked 
his  colleague  Zamudio  to  resentment  and  anger.  For 
this  Lope  de  Olano  who  had  been  found  in  chains 
was  a  close  friend  of  his,  a  fellow-Biscayan  and 
possibly  related  by  ties  of  blood.  Despite  the  union 
of  Aragon  and  Castile  through  the  marriage  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabel,  Spain  was  still  hardly  more 
than  a  league  of  smaller  national  units,  each  with 
its  own  customs  and  traditions  and  each  highly  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  other.  A  man  was  first  a  Biscayan  or 
Ga4alooian,  then  he  was  a  Spaniard.  Now  it  seems 
that  Olano  had  contrived  to  send  a  message  to  Za¬ 
mudio  complaining  of  his  treatment  at  Nicuesa’s 
hands,  and  when  Zamudio  learned  of  his  fellow- 
countryman’s  sufferings,  he  conceived  a  great  hatred 
for  Nicuesa  which,  it  appears  from  subsequent 
events,  was  communicated  to  other  Biscayans  in  the 
company. 

A  few  days  later,  while  the  colonists  were  still 
awaiting  Nicuesa’s  arrival,  a  small  boat  came  to 
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Darien  containing  a  messenger,  Juan  de  Caicedo, 
who  had  been .  sent  by  Nicuesa  to  inform  his  sub¬ 
jects  that  he  was  nearby  engaged  in  capturing  slaves, 
but  would  be  in  their  midst  in  another  day  or  two. 
To  the  messenger’s  surprise,  the  men  at  Darien 
showed  little  sign  of  pleasure  at  this  announcement. 
Instead  they  looked  sullen  and  morose,  plainly  re¬ 
garding  him  as  the  bearer  of  evil  news.  Caicedo 
himself  had  little  love  for  Nicuesa,  and  when  he 
discovered  how  matters  stood,  laughed  at  the  colo¬ 
nists  and  mocked  them  for  fools. 

“What  stupid  men  you  are !”  he  declared.  “Rich  in 
gold  and  masters  of  yourselves,  you  invite  a  cor¬ 
morant  to  govern  you!  This  Nicuesa  will  devour 
you  all.” 

When  the  colonists  heard  this  from  the  Governor’s 
own  messenger,  they  were  convinced  that  Nicuesa’s 
coming  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  disaster.  They 
saw  that  the  evils  endured  under  Enciso  would  be 
multiplied  a  thousand  times  under  Nicuesa,  and  they 
were  now  in  a  mood  to  adopt  any  measure  which 
promised  to  avert  what  they  had  come  to  consider 
as  an  impending  calamity.  Zamudio  and  the  others 
of  Biscay  were  frankly  opposed  to  Nicuesa,  but  they 
had  no  remedy  to  suggest  for  their  plight.  And  Bal¬ 
boa  was  certainly  no  more  willing  to  welcome  Ni¬ 
cuesa  for  the  simple  reason  that  being  in  charge  of 
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the  colony  he  had  most  to  lose  by  the  arrival  of  the 
new  governor.  Balboa,  however,  had  a  plan  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  his  comrades. 


“You  were  not  satisfied  with  me  and  Zamudio,” 
he  said,  “yet  you  have  brought  a  still  greater  evil 
upon  your  heads.  But  there  is  no  need  for  despair, 
for  there  is  a  remedy  at  hand  if  you  have  courage  to 
make  use  of  it.  You  say  it  was  an  unwise  thing  to 
invite  Don  Nicuesa  to  come  here  and  govern  us. 
Very  well.  But  would  it  not  be  a  greater  folly  still  to 
let  him  disembark  when  he  does  come?” 

Ilis  companions  promptly  acted  on  Balboa’s  sim¬ 
ple  suggestion.  Each  took  solemn  oath  not  to  serve 
under  Nicuesa,  but  to  resist  him  when  he  arrived 
and  not  to  allow  him  to  disembark. 

When  the  caravel  containing  Don  Nicuesa  was 
sighted,  the  colonists  armed  themselves  and  gathered 
on  the  shore.  Nicuesa,  seeing  this,  thought  they  had 
drawn  up  in  military  array  to  honor  him  and  was 
greatly  pleased  at  the  attention.  But  when  he  drew 
close  in  a  boat  from  the  ship,  the  herald  stepped  from 
among  the  multitude  and  announced  to  Nicuesa  that 
he  was  not  to  land  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  the  will 
of  the  colonists,  he  proclaimed,  not  to  have  him  for 
their  governor,  but  he  must  immediately  return  to 
his  ship  and  sail  away. 

Astonished  at  this  unexpected  announcement,  Ni¬ 
cuesa  hardly  knew  what  to  reply  at  first.  He  reminded 
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the  colonists  that  the  province  was  his  by  right  of 
royal  grant  and  that  he  had  come  to  take  possession 
of  the  settlement  only  after  being  invited  to  do  so 
by  the  colonists  themselves.  His  pleading  was  in 
vain.  The  settlers  stood  firm  in  their  oath  not  to 
receive  him.  Then  the  miserable  man,  finding  this 
blow  of  fortune  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  swallowed  his 
pride  and  begged  to  be  accepted  as  a  common  soldier 
without  rank  or  office  of  any  kind.  He  told  them  he 
had  already  suffered  miserably  at  Nombre  de  Dios 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  them,  if  not 
as  governor,  then  in  any  capacity  they  desired.  Their 
only  reply  was  a  threat  of  violence  if  he  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  land.  Seeing  that  the  colonists  were  in  no 
mood  for  discussion,  the  unhappy  man  returned  to 
his  ship  for  the  night,  hoping  that  the  next  day  would 
find  them  more  kindly  disposed.  Next  day  he  was 
permitted  to  come  ashore  to  carry  on  his  negotiations 
with  the  colonists.  At  this  time  Balboa  seemed  will¬ 
ing  to  come  to  some  sort  of  agreement  with  Don 
Nicuesa.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  mutiny  he  had  set 
afoot  had  now  got  beyond  even  his  control.  The 
colonists,  headed  by  Zamudio’s  group  of  Biscayans, 
would  tolerate  no  compromise  and  their  attitude  sud¬ 
denly  became  so  menacing  that  Nicuesa  actually  had 
to  take  to  his  heels  and  flee  to  his  boat  to  escape  im¬ 
pending  violence.  One  Francisco  Benitez,  prominent 
in  Zamudio’s  faction,,  was  so  insolent  and  noisy  in 
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his  opposition  to  Nicuesa  that  Balboa  became  an¬ 
gered  and  promptly  ordered  him  lashed.2  Years  later 
Benitez  amply  avenged  himself  for  this  punishment. 
Its  immediate  effect  was  likewise  unfortunate,  for 
it  caused  Zamudio  and  his  companions  to  resort  to 
a  desperate  measure  which  was  to  seal  Nicuesa’s 
fate. 

Unknown  to  most  of  the  colonists,  Zamudio 
gathered  together  a  band  of  his  followers  and  went 
down  to  the  beach.  He  invited  Nicuesa  to  come  ashore 
for  an  amicable  discussion  of  his  difficulties.  Sus¬ 
pecting  nothing,  Nicuesa  gladly  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  no  sooner  had  set  foot  on  land  than  he  was 
seized  and  made  prisoner. 

“Why  do  you  insist  on  staying  here  when  you 
know  it  is  against  our  will?”  demanded  Zamudio. 
“Unless  you  do  as  I  command,”  he  said,  drawing 
his  sword,  “you  shall  be  killed  here.” 


He  then  told  Nicuesa  that  he  must  immediately 
board  another  ship  that  was  anchored  nearby  and 
set  sail  in  it,  not  stopping  until  he  came  to  Santo 
Domingo.  This  must  have  been  a  grim  jest  of  Za- 
mudio’s,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  vessel  was  un¬ 
seaworthy.  Nicuesa,  weak  and  in  the  hands  of  mur¬ 
derous  men,  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.  He  boarded 
the  ship,  accompanied  by  seventeen  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  who  refused  to  abandon  him. 
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“Show  thy  face,  O  Lord/’  he  cried  as  the  vessel 
slowly  set  sail,  “and  we  shall  be  saved/’ 

But  Nicuesa  was  never  heard  of  afterwards  or 
seen  again  by  living  men,  for  the  ship  on  which  he 
had  been  placed  was  old  and  worm-eaten  and  had 
even  been  caulked  with  a  blunt  instrument,3  so  that 
the  seams  must  soon  open  and  the  ship  fill  and  sink. 
And  in  this  manner  Don  Diego  Nicuesa,  who  had 
sailed  from  Espanola  with  many  men  and  ships  in 
quest  of  an  empire,  found  instead  a  miserable  grave 
on  a  stretch  of  barren  sea  somewhere  near  the  coast 
of  Castilla  del  Oro. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CARETA’S  DAUGHTER 


J^LlTHOUGH  Bachelor  Enciso  had  been  shorn 
of  his  power,  his  presence  in  Darien  was  neverthe¬ 
less  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  continued  rule  of 
Balboa  and  Zamudio.  The  Bachelor  still  had  fol¬ 
lowers  among  the  colonists.  He  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  work  up  sentiment  against  the  two  com¬ 
manders,  and  since  the  fickleness  of  the  colonists 
had  been  demonstrated  in  the  recent  affair  with  Ni- 
cuesa,  the  two  alcaldes  determined  to  settle  the 
Bachelor’s  claims  definitely.  Accordingly,  a  process, 
supposedly  legal,  was  drawn  up  against  the  Bachelor, 
and  he  now  found  himself  charged  with  having 
usurped  power  by  acting  as  Ojeda’s  lieutenant  in 
Nicuesa’s  territory.  Considering  the  respect  with 
which  the  colonists  had  recently  treated  Nicuesa’s 
claims,  this  charge  betrays  a  somewhat  fantastic  in¬ 
consistency  on  the  part  of  the  Bachelor’s  tormentors. 
But  they  were  strongly  determined  to  get  rid  of  this 
potential  trouble  maker,  preferring  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  by  some  simulation  of  legal  processes 
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rather  than  resort  to  the  desperate  measures  which 
had  been  employed  against  Nicuesa.  The  Bachelor 
was  given  a  trial  and  was  permitted  to  speak  in  his 
own  defense,  but  the  whole  affair  must  have  been 
a  sort  of  farce,  because  it  had  been  determined  in 
advance  to  find  him  guilty.  And  this,  accordingly, 
was  promptly  done.  By  way  of  punishment,  all  of 
Enciso’s  goods  and  property  were  ordered  confis¬ 
cated,  as  having  been  obtained  illegally,  and  the 
Bachelor  himself  was  sentenced  to  jail.  The  poor 
man  was  now  getting  his  fill  of  legal  devices,  and  to 
make  his  chagrin  complete  his  abode  was  the  very 
jail  which  he  had  so  solicitously  ordered  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  plaza  when  the  Spaniards  first  settled 
in  Darien. 

But  even  with  Enciso  in  jail,  Balboa  and  Zamudio 
did  not  rest  easily.  His  proximity  was  still  regarded 
as  dangerous.  Enciso  was  clamoring  for  his  free¬ 
dom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  alcaldes  began  to 
have  doubts  as  to  just  how  much  scrutiny  his  trial 
and  sentence  would  bear  if  subjected  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  authorities.  It  was  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bachelor  altogether  by  ship¬ 
ping  him  off  to  Spain.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
pleasing  to  Enciso.  He  was  burning  with  indigna¬ 
tion  against  Balboa  and  was  more  than  eager  to 
lodge  a  complaint  against  the  high-handed  manner 
in  which  the  Gentleman  of  the  Cask  was  determin- 
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in g  the  destinies  of  the  colony  which  the  Bachelor’s 
Castellanos  had  established. 

Balboa,  however,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Bache¬ 
lor’s  intentions  and  he  determined  to  turn  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  his  own  immediate  advantage.  He  called  aside 
his  partner  Zamudio  and  convinced  him  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  accompanying  Enciso  to  Court  to  counter-act 
the  Bachelor’s  complaints  and  to  make  clear  to  the 
King  that  Enciso’s  folly  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
own  undoing.  Just  how  Zamudio  was  going  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  Nicuesa’s  treatment  turned  out  to  be 
quite  another  matter,  but  since  Nicuesa’s  death  was 
not  yet  known  to  them,  this  was  given  little  attention. 
A  vessel  was  then  made  ready  to  depart  for  Santo 
Domingo,  from  which  port  Enciso  and  Zamudio 
were  to  take  another  ship  to  Spain. 

When  Balboa  had  thus  arranged  for  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  his  two  strongest  rivals  in  Darien,  he  drew 
aside  his  close  and  trusted  friend  Juan  de  Valdivia. 
Balboa  gave  him  a  sack  of  gold  which  he  was  to  take 
as  a  gift  to  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  late 
Discoverer,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Espanola, 
and  to  the  Royal  Treasurer  of  the  island,  Miguel  de 
Pasamonte,  a  favorite  of  the  King’s  and  known  to 
possess  great  influence.  In  return  for  this  little  gift, 
Valdivia  was  to  seek  the  favor  of  these  two  officials 
in  Balboa’s  behalf.  He  was  to  ask  them  for  men  and 
supplies  for  the  struggling  young  colony  and,  above 
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all,  to  win  from  them  some  sort  of  commission  which 
would  invest  Balboa’s  office  with  a  more  convincing 
air  of  authority.  This  arranged,  Valdivia  boarded 
the  vessel  with  Enciso  and  Zamudio  and  set  sail  for 
Santo  Domingo,  leaving  the  adroit  Vasco  Nunez  in 
complete  command  at  Darien. 

Now  there  still  remained  at  Nombre  de  Dios  a 
number  of  Nicuesa’s  men  who  had  been  left  there 
because  of  want  of  room  in  the  ships  which  had  res¬ 
cued  Nicuesa.  Food  had  been  sent  from  Darien 
several  times,  but  when  it  was  learned  that  they 
were  dying  at  the  rate  of  five  and  six  a  day  from 
exposure  and  attacks  of  the  Indians,  it  was  decided 
to  have  them  brought  to  Darien.  Accordingly,  Bal¬ 
boa  sent  Colmenares  in  a  vessel  to  bring  back  these 
survivors,  who  numbered  about  fifty.  Food  was  not 
plentiful  in  Santa  Maria  and  it  was  more  than  likely 
that  these  survivors  of  Nicuesa’s  company,  being 
weak  and  exhausted  and  for  the  most  part  sick, 
would  for  some  little  time  be  a  heavy  burden.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  they  arrived  they  were  welcomed  and 
provided  for  without  any  discrimination.  They  were 
also  given  good  plots  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  cabins  and  for  sowing  grain,  for  Balboa, 
mindful  of  the  precariousness  of  their  situation  in 
a  hostile  country,  had  been  prudent  enough  to  order 
every  man  to  plant  in  an  effort  to  make  the  settle¬ 
ment  self-supporting  and  free  from  the  menace  of 
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famine  which,  until  they  came  to  Darien,  had  been 
the  Spaniards’  ever-present  companion. 

In  addition  to  this  human  freight,  however,  Col- 
menares  brought  back  tidings  of  a  strange  adventure 
that  had  befallen  him  en  route  to  Nombre  de  Dios. 
He  informed  Balboa  that  at  a  certain  point  along 
the  coast  he  had  gone  ashore  with  a  party  of  men 
to  replenish  the  water-casks.  Suddenly,  he  said,  two 
naked  savages  appeared  nearby  and  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  landing  party  hailed  them  in  perfect 
Castillian.  It  turned  out  that  these  two  savages  were 
Spaniards  who  had  deserted  from  Nicuesa  more 
than  a  year  before  and  had  fled  into  the  woods.  One 
of  them,  Juan  Alonso,  had  told  Colmenares  how  he 
and  his  companions  would  have  died  of  hunger  in 
the  wilderness  had  they  not  thrown  themselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  an  Indian  cacique,  Careta  by  name, 
who  had  dealt  kindly  with  them,  giving  them  wives 
and  dwellings  and  enlisting  them  among  his  war¬ 
riors.  Colmenares  then  informed  Balboa  how  this 
Juan  Alonso  had  spoken  of  the  riches  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  grain  possessed  by  Cacique  Careta,  which, 
so  Alonso  had  said,  would  well  warrant  an  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards.  And  to  show  further  his  gratitude 
to  the  Indian  Chief  who  had  succored  him  in  his  dis¬ 
tress,  Alonso  had  promised  to  make  the  Cacique  and 
his  family  captives  if  the  Spaniards  should  attack 
the  village. 
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Now  in  Darien,  where  the  supply  of  food  was 
running  low  and  the  fever  for  gold  was  still  un¬ 
abated,  this  information  was  warmly  received,  and 
if  there  was  any  cacique  in  the  vicinity  suffering 
from  the  double  misfortune  of  possessing  abundant 
gold  and  corn,  these  Spaniards  were  the  very  men  to 
relieve  him  of  his  burden.  Accordingly,  Balboa  took 
a  company  of  130  men  and  promptly  set  out  for 
Careta’s  province  of  Coiba,  which  was  about  thirty 
leagues  distant  to  th<Fnorth.  Instead  of  finding  the 
natives  armed  to  oppose  them  when  they  arrived  at 
the  Indian  village,  the  Spaniards  found  themselves 
welcomed  as  friends  by  Careta,  who,  after  showing 
them  every  courtesy,  inquired  after  the  purpose  of 
their  coming.  This  friendly  welcome  on  the  part  of 
the  savage  chieftain  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  ma¬ 
rauders.  They  would  much  have  preferred  an  excuse 
for  coming  to  blows  immediately  and  thus  acquiring 
what  they  wanted  in  the  most  direct  manner.  Balboa 
was  somewhat  taken  aback,  but  without  making  any 
pretence  of  concealing  his  purpose,  which  was  to 
take  from  the  Indians  all  he  could  get,  the  Spanish 
captain  rudely  demanded  provisions. 

To  this  rough  demand  Careta  replied  with  easy 
dignity. 

“To  every  stranger  who  has  come  to  me,”  he 
said,  “I  have  given  food  and  a  place  of  rest.  But 
you  come  at  an  unhappy  time,  for  I  have  been  at 
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war  with  the  Indians  of  Ponca  and  my  men  have 
been  unable  to  plant,  so  that  we  do  not  have  even 
enough  for  ourselves.” 

And  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words,  Careta  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Juan  Alonso,  acting  as  interpreter.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  Spanish,  which  Careta  could  not  understand, 
the  traitorous  Alonso  told  Balboa  that  the  Indian’s 
words  were  false,  adding,  however,  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  Spaniards  to  act  as  if  they  were  retiring, 
but  instead  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  to  attack  the 
village  that  night.  To  this  wickedness  Balboa  agreed 
and  the  Spaniards  departed. 

When  night  came  and  the  Indians  were  asleep, 
Balboa  divided  his  company  into  three  divisions.  At 
a  given  signal  they  suddenly  descended  upon  the 
slumbering  village.  The  startled  Indians’  first  notice 
of  the  attack  was  the  sound  of  the  Spanish  battle 
cry  of  “Santiago!”  Unprepared  for  such  treachery 
from  strangers  whom  they  had  in  no  way  offended, 
the  natives  were  unable  to  offer  any  effective  resist¬ 
ance.  Most  of  them  fled  precipitously  into  the  night 
while  the  few  who  resorted  to  combat  were  quickly 
overwhelmed.  The  helplessness  of  the  natives  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  their  village  was  taken  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  When  the  attack  began, 
Juan  Alonso,  true  to  his  villainous  promise  to  the 
invaders,  led  a  company  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
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royal  pavilion  occupied  by  Cacique  Careta  who  was 
promptly  made  prisoner.  The  Spaniards  plundered 
his  village,  after  which  the  chieftain  and  his  family 
were  taken  captive  to  Darien. 

This  treacherous  attack  on  Careta’s  village,  in¬ 
spired  probably  as  much  by  a  desire  to  acquire  gold 
as  to  satisfy  a  genuine  need  on  the  part  of  the  colon¬ 
ists  for  provisions,  turned  out  to  be  a  fortunate  event 
for  both  the  Indians  and  their  conquerors.  To  all 
immediate  appearances  it  was  only  a  trivial  engage¬ 
ment  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  but  for  all 
that,  it  gave  rise  to  a  far-reaching  series  of  events, 
ultimately  resulting  in  one  of  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  None  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  foreseen  by  the  Spaniards  as  they  carried 
their  plunder  and  prisoners  back  to  Darien. 

Instead  of  subjecting  Careta  and  the  members  of 
his  family  to  indignities,  which,  indeed,  would  not 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  made  them  prisoners,  Balboa  treated  them 
with  the  greatest  consideration.  And  one  reason  for 
this  attitude  may  well  have  been  the  fact  that  Careta 
had  a  daughter,  a  young  and  handsome  girl  towards 
whom  the  Spanish  leader  seemed  to  be  more  than 
casually  attracted.  Careta  did  not  fail  to  observe 
[Balboa’s  friendly  disposition,  and  being  a  man  of 
sound  intelligence,  promptly  decided  to  put  it  to 
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some  good  account.  Accordingly,  when  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  presented,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  captain. 

“Why  do  you  keep  me  a  prisoner  ?”  he  asked  Bal¬ 
boa.  “I  have  done  you  no  harm,  nor  do  I  contem¬ 
plate  revenge.  If  it  is  grain  that  you  require,  as  you 
have  said,  set  me  free  and  I  promise  you  that  my 
men  shall  till  their  fields  and  you  and  your  follow¬ 
ers  shall  never  be  in  want.  Let  us  make  a  pact  of 
friendship,  and  as  a  pledge  I  will  give  you  my  daugh¬ 
ter  for  your  wife.  She  is  fair  and  will  serve  you 
faithfully.  Let  us  be  friends.” 

Without  regarding  Balboa’s  own  intimate  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  matter,  let  it  be  said  that  he  was  wise 
enough  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  converting 
Careta  into  a  friend  and  ally.  His  recent  victory 
notwithstanding,  Balboa  was  not  too  confident  of 
his  own  resources  to  despise  the  good-will  of  a  na¬ 
tive  chieftain  whose  friendship  might  prove  of  no 
little  value  to  a  small  band  of  men  struggling  for 
existence  in  a  wilderness.  The  wisdom  of  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  to  be  denied.  Careta’s  apparent 
simplicity  and  honesty  encouraged  trust.  And  the 
Indian  Princess  was  obviously  good  to  look  upon. 
Balboa  accepted  the  proffered  alliance. 

“Let  it  be  as  you  say,”  he  replied  to  the  Cacique. 
“Henceforth  your  people  and  my  people  are  friends.” 

In  return  for  Careta’s  promise  of  future  aid,  Bal- 
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boa  agreed  to  assist  the  Cacique  in  his  war  against 
his  enemy  Ponca.  Careta  and  his  family  were  bap¬ 
tised,  Careta  being  honored  with  the  Christian  name 
of  His  Majesty,  Don  Ferdinand.  They  were  then 
set  free  and  entertained.  Balboa  showed  them  the 
wonders  that  were  to  be  seen  in  Darien,  swords  and 
armor  and  a  vessel  that  was  far  greater  than  any 

canoe  these  Indians  had  ever  beheld.  To  amaze  them 
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a  cannon  was  discharged,  and  when  this  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  Balboa  loaded  his  guests 
with  gifts  and  sent  them  on  their  way  to  Coiba, 
friendly  toward  the  Spaniards  and  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  fair-skinned 
strangers  who  commanded  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  and  yet  who  favored  them  with  friend¬ 
ship. 

Balboa  then  made  the  Indian  Princess  mistress  of 
his  cabin.  And  this  strange  union,  born  of  treachery 
and  greed,  grew  into  a  companionship  which  was 
far  from  ignoble,  marked  by  increasing  devotion  as 
the  years  passed,  so  that  their  mating,  even  if  it  had 
been  hallowed  by  all  the  formalities  of  the  Church, 

*  could  not  have  been  productive  of  greater  comrade¬ 
ship.  And  in  this  manner  was  Balboa  taken  captive 
by  his  own  prisoner.  / 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  FIRST  TIDINGS 

I T  happened  shortly  after  the  Indian  Princess  had 
come  to  live  with  Balboa  that  one  of  Careta’s  In¬ 
dian  councillors  had  a  disagreement  with  his  lord 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  no  longer 
dwell  in  Coiba.  He  therefore  abandoned  Careta  and 
betook  himself  to  the  neighboring  province  of  Com- 
ogra,  a  rich  domain  on  the  sea  coast,  forty  leagues 
to  the  north  of  the  Spanish  settlement.  This  kingdom 
was  ruled  by  Cacique  Comogre  who  welcomed  the 
grieved  Indian  dignitary  and  gave  him  a  position  in 
his  councils  commensurate  with  the  high  office  he 
had  recently  relinquished.  This  Indian  councillor  had 
been  present  when  the  Spaniards  made  their  attack 
on  Careta,  and  receiving  proof  there  of  the  great 
might  of  the  white  invaders  held  them  in  great  awe 
and  respect.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  un¬ 
common  prudence  and  foresight,  for  he  told  Ca¬ 
cique  Comogre  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  and  make  friends  of  the  strangers,  thereby 
anticipating  any  designs  they  might  conceive  against 
his  kingdom. 
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Comogre,  ruling  a  prosperous  land  and  command¬ 
ing  a  powerful  army  of  almost  three  thousand  war¬ 
riors,  was  confident  of  his  strength  and  at  first  in¬ 
clined  to  treat  this  suggestion  with  indifference.  But 
the  councillor,  who  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the 
havoc  Spanish  swords  and  dogs  could  make,  was  not 
to  be  overruled  so  lightly,  and  with  much  persuasion 
finally  prevailed  upon  Cacique  Comogre  to  follow  his 
advice.  As  a  result,  a  delegation  of  Indians  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  Santa  Maria  to  invite  Balboa  to  visit 
Comogre,  so  that  friendship  might  be  established 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  made. 

In  the  meantime,  Balboa  had  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  assist  Careta  in  his  feud  with  Cacique  Ponca. 
With  a  small  band  of  Spaniards  he  had  joined  Ca- 
reta’s  army  and  the  united  forces  invaded  Ponca’s 
realm.  The  later,  however,  advised  of  the  impending 
attack,  sought  safety  in  flight,  so  that  the  invaders 
found  a  deserted  village,  which  they  plundered  and 
burned.  The  Spaniards  managed  to  obtain  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  provisions  and  some  gold,  whereas  Careta’s 
Indians  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  a  much-desired 
vengeance.  Thus  the  venture  was  a  success,  both 
allies  having  obtained  what  they  had  sought. 

This  business  completed,  Balboa  now  turned  his 
attention  to  Comogre’s  invitation  and  immediately 
]  prepared  for  a  visit  to  that  wealthy  ruler,  little  sus¬ 
pecting  that  it  was  to  be  the  first  step  toward  the 
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greatest  achievement  of  his  career.  Taking  with 
him  a  large  company  of  men  in  order  not  to  find 
himself  in  a  trap  such  as  another  Indian  cacique  had 
set  for  him  on  a  former  occasion,1  Balboa  set  out. 
But  here  was  no  treachery,  and  when  Balboa  came 
to  Comogre’s  realm  a  friendly  reception  awaited 
him.  Comogre,  accompanied  by  his  chief  men  and 
his  seven  sons,  born  of  his  various  wives,  came  forth 
to  meet  the  Spaniards.  After  an  exchange  of  for¬ 
malities,  the  Spaniards  were  escorted  to  the  village, 
situated  on  a  broad  plateau  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
mountain.  The  visitors  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  Comfortable  dwelling-places  were  put 
at  their  disposal,  an  abundance  of  food  and  drink 
was  placed  before  them  and  each  man  was  provided 
with  several  servants  to  attend  him  and  to  supply 
every  want. 

In  Comogre’s  village  the  Spaniards  found  an 
opulence  of  comfort  and  luxury  such  as  they  had 
not  previously  encountered  in  the  New  World.  The 
palace  of  the  Cacique  was  a  structure  of  rude  mag¬ 
nificence,  surpassing  anything  of  its  kind  yet  be¬ 
held  in  the  Indies  and  reminding  the  visitors  of  some 
of  the  smaller  cathedrals  they  had  known  in  Spain. 
This  piece  of  architecture,  massive  and  solidly  built 
of  wood,  rested  on  thick  wooden  posts,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  neatly  constructed  stone  wall.  The 
building  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length 
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and  eighty  in  breadth  and  contained  rooms  of  great 
height  and  spaciousness,  with  ceilings  of  wood  work 
beautifully  carved.  It  contained  a  large  granary  and 
a  room  underground  in  which  venison,  fowl  and  a 
kind  of  native  wine  were  stored  in  great  quantities. 
But  what  provoked  the  greatest  curiosity  among  the 
Spaniards  was  a  sacred  chamber  found  in  an  un¬ 
frequented  and  closely  guarded  portion  of  the  palace. 
Here  were  the  bodies  of  Comogre’s  illustrious  an¬ 
cestors,  dried  by  fire  so  as  to  preserve  them  from 
corruption  and  suspended  from  the  walls  by  cords. 
These  relics  were  closely  wrapped  in  cotton  cloth,  so 
that  they  must  have  appeared  somewhat  like  Egyp¬ 
tian  mummies,  and  were  liberally  ornamented  with 
gold  breast  plates,  chains  and  precious  stones.2 

Now  gold  was  not  highly  valued  by  Cacique 
Comogre,  but  he  had  learned  of  the  Spaniard’s  great 
love  for  it  and  desiring  to  win  the  favor  of  his  visi¬ 
tors,  had  gathered  from  among  his  subjects  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  precious  metal,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  four  thousand  pesos.  This  gold  had  been  ar¬ 
tistically  wrought  into  the  likenesses  of  men,  women, 
beasts  and  birds  and  it  was  in  this  form  that  Com¬ 
ogre  presented  it  to  Balboa.  The  Spaniards,  to  whom 
the  gathering  of  gold  was  always  a  matter  of  prime 
importance,  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  scales  and 
i  certain  melting  instruments  with  them,  so  that  they 
:no  sooner  received  the  gold  on  this  occasion  than 
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they  set  about  weighing  and  dividing  it.  This  took 
place  on  a  sort  of  porch  before  the  Cacique’s  palace 
and  the  procedure  was  observed  with  much  interest 
by  Comogre  and  a  number  of  his  chief  men  and 
relatives,  including  his  seven  stalwart  sons.  After 
setting  aside  the  King’s  Fifth,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
the  Spaniards  began  weighing  and  dividing  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Suddenly  there  broke  out  among  them  a 
violent  quarrel  over  the  portions.  Hot  words  were 
exchanged  and  soon  the  dignified  savages  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  sorry  spectacle  of  their  civilized  visi¬ 
tors  engaging  in  a  fist  fight  among  themselves.  The 
oldest  of  Cacique  Comogre’s  seven  sons,  a  calm  and 
lordly  youth  named  Panciaco,  seeing  this  miserable 
contention  among  the  Spaniards  over  a  substance 
which  his  people  considered  of  little  value  and  under 
no  circumstances  worth  such  undignified  behavior, 
was  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  his  father’s  guests. 
Casting  prudence  to  the  winds,  he  stepped  among  the 
quarreling  men,  struck  the  weighing  scales  a 
blow  with  his  fist  and  scattered  its  contents  to  the 
ground. 

“What  means  this,  Christians,”  he  demanded, 
“that  for  such  a  little  thing  you  quarrel  ?  And  why  do 
you  make  such  turmoil  over  a  little  bit  of  gold  which 
you  melt  down  from  beautifully  wrought  pieces? 
Is  it  to  obtain  this  metal  that  you  harass  and  dis¬ 
turb  these  peaceful  lands  and  banish  yourselves  from 
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your  own  firesides,  to  suffer  hardships  and  war? 
Then  if  this  is  the  substance  which  lures  you  to  these 
quiet  forests  and  causes  you  to  bring  misery  and 
suffering  in  your  wake,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  land  that 
abounds  in  gold  and  where  you  may  find  a  quantity 
of  it  even  beyond  the  limits  of  your  desire!” 

Considering  that  these  Spaniards  were  men  of 
violent  temper  and  in  the  midst  of  a  quarrel,  this 
interruption  of  Panciaco’s  was  a  reckless  act  which 
might  have  been  of  disastrous  consequence  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  people.  But  the  very  daring  and  sudden¬ 
ness  of  his  behavior  surprised  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
obvious  earnestness  of  his  language  held  their  atten¬ 
tion,  even  though  they  could  not  understand  his 
words.  When  the  interpreter,  however,  made  his 
speech  intelligible,  their  surprise  and  resentment  gave 
way  to  the  liveliest  interest  and  Balboa  promptly 
pressed  the  eloquent  youth  for  more  information 
about  the  fascinating  regions  of  which  he  spoke. 

“It  lies  far  toward  the  South,”  continued  the  In¬ 
dian  Prince,  “beyond  the  mountains  and  upon  a  sea 
the  distance  of  six  suns  from  here.  It  is  a  vast  ocean, 
navigated  by  ships  with  sails  and  oars  like  your 
own,  though  not  so  large.  You  will  have  to  sail  upon 
this  sea  to  reach  the  land  of  which  I  speak,  and  there 
you  will  find  a  nation  rich  in  gold,  where  they  drink 
from  cups  of  gold  and  serve  food  in  golden  vessels. 
Indeed,  gold  is  more  common  with  them  than  the 
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metal  out  of  which  you  fashion  your  sharp  swords.” 

Balboa,  with  Francisco  Pizarro  at  his  side,  now 
hung  upon  every  word  from  the  Prince’s  lips.  By 
this  time  the  soldiers  had  forgotten  their  quarrel, 
and  excited  by  avarice,  stood  rapt  at  this  tale  of  a 
golden  realm. 

“How  is  it  that  you,  living  so  far  away,  know  of 
these  distant  lands?”  Balboa  asked  when  Panciaco 
had  finished  his  speech. 

“I  have  heard  of  them  many  times,”  Panciaco  re¬ 
plied.  “And  here,”  he  said,  pointing  to  an  Indian 
nearby,  “is  a  warrior  who  was  once  a  captive  in 
those  lands  and  who  has  seen  all  the  things  of  which 
I  speak.  But  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
reach  those  lands.  There  are  great  sierras  and  many 
rivers  between  this  land  and  the  sea.  You  will  need 
at  least  a  thousand  men  to  cross  them,  many  more 
than  you  have  here,  for  you  will  have  to  fight  your 
way  with  great  kings  who  are  powerful  and  who  have 
many  warriors.  But  in  this  I  will  give  you  aid,  for 
there  are  among  them  many  enemies  of  ours  who 
could  be  vanquished  if  our  armies  were  combined. 
These  kings,  too,  are  rich  in  gold  though  not  so  rich 
as  the  people  in  that  land  of  which  I  spoke.  As  proof 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  myself  will  accompany 
you,  and  if  my  words  are  false,  you  may  take  my 
life.”  3 

After  these  words  the  young  prince  held  his  peace, 
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and  the  Spaniards,  says  Peter  Martyr,  “moved  with 
great  hope  and  hunger  of  golde,  began  agayne  to 
swallowe  downe  their  spittle.”  Small  wonder  that 
these  hardy  adventurers,  who  had  been  lured  across 
a  vast  ocean  and  had  suffered  misery  and  hunger 
and  shipwreck  in  quest  of  riches,  should  listen  with 
feverish  minds  and  watering  mouths  to  this  unbe¬ 
lievable  tale !  A  people  who  ate  and  drank  from  ves¬ 
sels  of  gold !  A  land  where  gold  was  more  common 
than  iron  in  Biscay !  The  half-mad  vision  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  which  had  peopled  these  lands  with  realms  of 
Oriental  splendor,  was  to  be  found  true  after  all! 
Their  wildest  dreams  of  wealth  would  be  realized,  if 
they  could  only  attain  the  shores  of  this  vast  and 
mysterious  sea  to  the  South. 

This,  then,_  was  the  first  notice  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  first  time  that  European  ears  heard  men¬ 
tion  of  that  immense  body  of  water,  to  which  they 
immediately  gave  the  name  El  Mar  del  Sur,  the 
South  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Atlantic,  which 
was  to  the  north  of  the  land  in  which  they  then  found 
themselves.  Here,  too,  the  Spaniards  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  that  golden  realm  upon  its  distant  shores, 
to  be  known  later  as  the  Kingdom  of  Peru,  whose 
wealth  was  to  fill  innumerable  Spanish  galleons  with 
great  cargoes  of  treasure.  And  here  from  the  lips 
of  a  savage  youth  seeking  to  employ  Spanish  lust  for 
gold  as  a  means  of  gaining  revenge  upon  ancestral 
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foes,  Balboa  and  Pizarro  his  lieutenant  first  heard 
the  words  which  were  to  lead  each  to  immortality. 

The  Spaniards  remained  in  Comogra  but  a  few 
days.  Balboa  employed  this  time  in  making  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  about  the  other  sea  and  in  learning  all 
that  could  be  told  of  the  regions  that  led  to  it.  When 
all  the  available  information  had  been  obtained,  the 
Spaniards  turned  their  attention  J^or  the  time  being 
from  worldly  matters.  To  rewarcf  Comogre  and  his 
sons  for  their  services,  they  explained  to  the  Royal 
Family  the  mysteries  of  the  True  Faith.  The  Indians 
were  willing  if  somewhat  puzzled  converts  and  a 
Franciscan  friar  baptised  them,  Cacique  Comogre 
receiving  as  his  Christian  name  that  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  Spanish  Infante  and  future  Emperor.  These 
ceremonies  concluded,  declarations  of  friendship 
were  made  and  gifts  exchanged,  among  which  was  a 
present  to  the  Spaniards  of  seventy  slaves  and  a 
quantity  of  gold.  Promising  to  return  soon  to  help 
the  Cacique  make  war  upon  his  foes  and  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  to  the  South  Sea,  Balboa  took  leave  of 
Comogre. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  CONSPIRACY 

w  HEN  Balboa  returned  to  Santa  Maria  he 
found  Valdivia  waiting  for  him.  His  mission  to 
Espanola  had  been  a  success.  From  Diego  Columbus 
he  brought  Balboa  a  commission,  making  him  the 
Governor’s  lieutenant  in  Tierra  Firme,  and  from  the 
Royal  Treasurer  Pasamonte  came  a  promise  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  influence  in  Balboa’s  favor  at  Court.  Valdivia 
also  brought  a  supply  of  provisions  and  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  assurance  that  more  would  be  sent  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  at  Santo  Domingo  of  certain  ships  expected  from 
Spain.  This  news,  of  course,  was  highly  gratifying 
to  Balboa.  But  two  things  had  happened  during  Val¬ 
divia’s  absence  which  made  Balboa  determined  to 
send  him  back  to  Espanola  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
terrific  hurricane,  such  as  are  not  uncommon  in  that 
tropical  region,  had  struck  the  settlement.  The  un¬ 
paved  streets  of  the  town  had  been  converted  into 
a  quagmire,  the  neighboring  fields  inundated  and  an 
entire  crop  of  ripening  grain  had  been  destroyed  in 
a  night.  In  his  zeal  to  make  the  colony  self-support¬ 
ing  and  to  guard  against  the  scarcity  of  food  which 
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had  thus  far  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure 
in  every  attempt  to  colonize  the  mainland,  Balboa  had 
caused  the  colonists  to  cultivate  the  cleared  fields. 
In  this  way  they  had  been  aided  by  their  Indian 
slaves,  including  forty  men  who  had  been  sent  for 
that  purpose  by  Cacique  Cemaco  as  a  token  of  his 
friendship  for  Balboa  and  as  a  sign  that  he  had  for¬ 
given  the  Spaniards  the  usurpation  of  his  ancestral 
lands.  The  storm,  however,  had  robbed  them  of  the 
crop,  and  since  the  supplies  which  Valdivia  had 
brought  were  not  sufficient  to  support  life  until  an¬ 
other  could  be  harvested,  it  was  decided  to  send  him 
back  for  more  immediately. 

Furthermore  Balboa  was  more  than  eager  to  in¬ 
form  the  authorities  at  Santo  Domingo  that  he  had 
learned  of  the  existence  of  a  great  sea  beyond  the 
mountain  range  and  one  on  whose  shores  gold  and 
treasure  were  said  to  abound.  Already  he  must 
have  been  fired  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  its 
discoverer,  for  he  instructed  Valdivia  to  enlist  the 
Governor’s  assistance  in  obtaining  the  thousand  men 
Prince  Panciaco  had  said  would  be  necessary  to  effect 
a  passage  through  the  hostile  kingdoms.  To  the 
Treasurer  Pasamonte  Balboa  sent  the  King’s  Fifth 
of  the  gold  which  had  been  obtained  during  Valdi¬ 
via’s  absence,  together  with  other  sums  the  colonists 
were  sending  to  ^ay  off  debts  in  Espanola  and  Spain. 
Early  in  January  of  1512,  Valdivia  sailed  again  for 
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Santo  Domingo,  carrying  some  fifteen  thousand  Cas¬ 
tellanos  of  gold  to  Pasamonte  and  a  request  for  Don 
Diego  to  send  more  men,  arms  and  provisions. 

With  only  a  small  supply  of  food  on  hand  and 
with  no  crop  to  harvest,  the  colonists  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  live  on  what  they  could  force 
from  the  natives  until  Valdivia’s  return.  Balboa  had 
been  told  that  some  distance  up  the  River  Darien 
was  a  province  rich  in  gold  and  grain,  ruled  by  the 
Cacique  Davaive.  Moreover,  rumor  had  it  that  there 
was  to  be  found  a  temple  lined  with  gold  wherein 
the  savages  made  human  sacrifices  to  their  deities. 
The  land  of  Davaive  and  his  temple  of  gold  became 
in  time  as  famous  as  El  Dorado  and  even  more  il¬ 
lusory.  At  any  rate,  when  Balboa  and  his  men  as¬ 
cended  the  river  and  came  to  Davaive’s  kingdom 
they  found  neither  abundant  grain  nor  golden  tem¬ 
ple,  but  a  simple  Indian  settlement  which  had  been 
abandoned  at  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  This  col¬ 
lection  of  rude  huts  in  no  way  answered  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Davaive’s  golden  realms.  But  instead  of 
doubting  these  rumors  and  thus  dissipating  a  cher¬ 
ished  dream  the  Spaniards  preferred  to  believe  that 
they  had  come  to  an  other  settlement  than  Davaive  s 
and  refused  to  give  up  their  quest.  The  invaders 
continued  on  their  way  into  the  interior,  foraging 
and  plundering  as  they  went  and  gaining  very  little 
in  return  for  their  efforts.  The  natives  usually  aban- 
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doned  their  settlements,  taking  their  possessions  with 
them  and  leaving  their  empty  huts  to  the  marauders. 
On  one  occasion  they  were  resisted  by  a  large  army 
of  natives,  but  the  Indians’  wooden  weapons  were 
no  match  for  Spanish  steel  and  no  defense  against 
fierce  hounds.  The  savages  were  quickly  put  to  rout, 
leaving  many  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Even 
this  success  gained  the  Spaniards  little  advantage  in 
either  gold  or  food,  and  they  continued  on  their  way, 
coming  at  last  to  the  realm  of  Cacique  Abibeiba 
where  a  strange  and  amusing  experience  awaited 
them. 

The  land  in  that  place  was  marshy  and  given  to 
swamps,  but  in  it  grew  huge  trees,  some  of  them  s6 
large  of  girth  that  eight  men  with  outstretched  arms 
could  harldy  surround  one.  In  these  trees  the  Indians 
of  Abibeiba  placed  their  small  dwellings  and  made 
themselves  as  much  at  home  as  if  they  had  been 
monkeys.  When  the  Spaniards  approached,  they 
quickly  clambered  up  their  trees  by  means  of  ladders 
woven  of  strong  vines.  Pulling  the  ladders  up  after 
them,  they  defied  the  invaders,  pelting  them  with 
stones  which  they  had  gathered  in  their  huts. 
These  missiles,  however,  fell  harmlessly  from  the 
mail  coats  of  the  Spaniards,  and  when  the  natives 
refused  to  come  down  from  their  arboreal  retreat 
the  invaders  promptly  began  to  chop  at  the  trees 
with  their  axes.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  When 
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the  Indians  saw  the  chips  flying  they  realized  the 
hopelessness  of  their  plight  and  soon  came  down  to 
surrender.  They  were  a  poor  tribe  and  able  to  give 
the  Spaniards  only  a  little  food  and  gold.  This  little, 
however,  was  enough  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
visitors,  who  were  eager  to  locate  the  mines  from 
which  the  precious  metal  was  obtained.  When  asked 
where  they  obtained  their  gold,  Cacique  Abibeiba 
replied  that  his  people  got  it  from  other  tribes  by 
barter.  But,  he  added,  if  the  Spaniards  would  give 
him  his  freedom,  he  would  depart  and  in  a  few  days 
return  with  &  large  quantity  of  the  metal.  This  was 
agreed  to  and  Abibeiba  was  released.  Balboa  then 
ordered  Lieutenant  Hurtado  to  remain  there  with  a 
small  detachment  of  soldiers  and  to  await  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Cacique  while  he  and  the  main  body  of 
men  returned  to  Santa  Maria. 

Balboa  had  been  back  at  the  colony  only  a  few  days 
when  he  was  suprised  by  the  sudden  return  of  Hur¬ 
tado,  accompanied  by  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Hur¬ 
tado  told  Balboa  that  the  Cacique  Abibeiba  had  failed 
to  return  with  the  promised  gold.  While  waiting  for 
him  some  of  Hurtado’s  men  had  been  stricken  with 
illness  as  a  result  of  their  fatigues.  He  had  placed 
the  sick  men,  accompanied  by  a  small  guard,  in  a 
canoe  and  had  sent  them  down  the  river  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  return  to  the  colony.  But  these  men,  Hurtado 
explained,  had  been  suddenly  attacked  by  Indians 
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who  upset  their  craft  and  drowned  most  of  its  oc¬ 
cupants.  Two  of  the  men  had  escaped  to  inform 
Hurtado  of  the  event,  and  the  Lieutenant,  fearing  an 
attack  from  the  aroused  natives,  had  quickly  led  his 
small  band  of  soldiers  back  to  Darien.  He  told  Balboa 
that  he  had  heard  rumors  of  a  great  gathering  of 
the  Indians  who  seemed  to  be  massing  for  an  attack 
on  the  settlement,  and  he  warned  Balboa  to  be  on 
his  guard.  But  Balboa  was  inclined  to  dismiss  this 
warning,  attributing  Hurtado’s  alarm  to  fright  lin¬ 
gering  from  his  recent  misadventures. 

Balboa  soon  learned  that  Hurtado’s  fears  were 
based  on  a  real  danger.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
approached  by  one  of  the  Indian  maids  who  served 
him.  She  told  him  that  one  night  during  his  absence 
an  Indian  youth  had  visited  her  and  had  revealed  a 
plot  whereby  the  entire  settlement  was  to  be  wiped 
out.  She  told  Balboa  that  the  Indian  youth  was  none 
other  than  her  brother  and  that  his  deep  affection  for 
her  had  led  him  to  visit  the  settlement  secretly  in  an 
attempt  to  induce  her  to  flee  with  him  to  escape  de¬ 
struction  in  the  impending  disaster.  He  had  informed 
her  that  certain  of  the  caciques  had  gathered  an  army 
of  five  thousand  warriors,  together  with  a  hundred 
war  canoes  and  a  great  quantity  of  provisions.  They 
were  all  at  that  time  encamped  at  a  secret  place  not 
far  from  Darien,  merely  awaiting  the  time  agreed 
upon  for  making  their  descent  on  the  colony.  Her 
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brother  had  assured  her  that  the  settlement  was  un¬ 
questionably  doomed  and  had  promised  to  return  for 
her  on  the  following  night. 

The  irony  of  love !  The  Indian  youth  had  revealed 
the  plot  to  his  sister  in  order  to  save  her.  And  now 
the  Indian  girl,  for  love  of  her  white  conqueror  and 
lord,  betrayed  her  own  people  to  destruction,  rather 
than  permit  the  death  of  Balboa.  This  infatuation 
saved  the  colony.  On  the  next  night  when  the  youth 
secretly  returned  to  fetch  away  his  sister,  he  was 
promptly  seized  by  the  guards  and  brought  before 
Vasco  Nunez.  At  first  he  refused  to  betray  his  com¬ 
rades,  bravely  declaring  that  he  preferred  death.  But 
it  was  too  late  now  to  undo  the  folly  of  which  his 
affections  had  made  him  guilty.  Torture  was  applied. 
A  bow  string  was  tied  about  his  head  and  gradually 
tightened.  Finally,  when  his  suffering  became  too  in¬ 
tense  for  human  endurance,  he  cried  out  that  he 
would  tell  everything  if  the  torture  would  only  cease. 
Then  he  told  how  Cacique  Cemaco,  in  spite  of  his 
pretended  friendship  to  Balboa,  had  sent  messengers 
to  all  of  the  caciques  urging  them  to  join  together  in 
the  destruction  of  the  settlement.  1  he  Indian  chiefs, 
aroused  by  the  recent  expeditions  against  them,  had 
been  more  than  willing  to  participate.  The  treachery 
of  Cemaco  was  further  revealed  when  the  Indian 
told  Balboa  that  the  forty  natives  who  had  been  sent 
as  friends  to  help  him  cultivate  his  fields,  were  in 
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reality  spies  sent  to  report  the  activities  of  the  Span¬ 
iards.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  instructed  to  kill  Bal¬ 
boa  when  he  came  among  them  in  the  fields,  but 
they  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  this  because 
Balboa  had  always  been  armed  when  in  their  midst. 
So  certain  were  the  caciques  of  victory,  said  the 
youth,  that  they  had  already  divided  the  property 
of  the  Spaniards  among  themselves. 

Hearing  this,  Balboa  promptly  decided  to  take  the 
initiative  from  the  enemy  by  attacking  them  immedi¬ 
ately  in  their  encampment.  With  the  captive  youth  as 
their  guide,  the  Spaniards,  numbering  no  more  than 
140  men,  marched  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Tichiri, 
where  the  army  of  savages  were  encamped.  The  In¬ 
dians,  confident  of  their  security  and  not  suspecting 
that  their  conspiracy  had  been  discovered,  were 
asleep  when  the  Spainards  fell  upon  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  They  were  awakened  to  hear  the 
cry  of  “Santiago !”  in  their  ears  and  to  find  the  hated 
white  men  in  their  midst  with  the  deadly  fangs  of 
their  dogs  and  the  sharp  steel  of  their  swords  dealing 
destruction  left  and  right.  Despite  their  numbers,  the 
natives  were  too  stunned  to  offer  resistance.  Most 
of  them  fled.  Many  were  killed  or  captured.  And  to 
fill  the  natives  with  fear,  the  Spaniards  hanged  or 
executed  with  arrows  all  the  caciques  who  fell  into 
their  hands. 
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“I  have  hanged  thirty  caciques,”  Balboa  soon  after 
wrote  to  Don  Diego  Columbus,  “and  I  must  hang 
all  those  I  capture  for  we  are  few  in  number  and  it 
is  the  only  course  open  to  us  until  reinforcements 
come.” 

But,  Cemaco,  who  was  the  guiding  genius  of 
the  ill-fated  conspiracy,  managed  to  escape  and  was 
never  found  by  the  Spaniards.  His  plot,  which  had 
come  so  near  to  destroying  the  colonists,  turned  out 
in  reality  to  be  their  salvation.  The  Spaniards  came 
into  possession  of  great  stores  of  food-stuffs  which 
the  Indians  had  collected  for  their  own  use,  and  Bal¬ 
boa’s  men  were  thus  insured  against  hunger  until 
they  could  reap  the  harvest  of  their  planted  fields. 
This  triumph  also  brought  to  the  colonists  a  measure 
of  security  which  they  had  never  known  before,  for 
now  the  power  of  the  Indian  tribes  nearest  Santa 
Maria  was  completely  broken,  and  most  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  slain.  The  Indians  marvelled  that  the  Spaniards 
had  been  able  to  discover  their  plot,  which  had  been 
conducted  with  great  secrecy,  and  they  immediately 
came  to  the  fearful  conclusion  that  the  white 
strangers  were  under  the  care  of  a  mysterious  deity 
who  informed  them  of  the  very  thoughts  of  their 
foes.  After  this  disaster  there  were  no  more  conspir¬ 
acies  among  them.  The  terrible  fate  of  those  who  de¬ 
fied  the  white  men  was  now  too  plainly  visible,  and 
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although  Balboa,  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Antigua,  constructed  a  fort  in  which  the  settlers 
might  take  refuge  in  case  of  an  attack,  the  Spaniards 
were  never  forced  to  make  use  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  DEATH  OF  VALDIVIA 

I  T  was  now  October  of  1512,  and  nothing  had  yet 
been  heard  from  Zamudio  who  had  accompanied 
Bachelor  Enciso  to  court.  Since  a  great  amount  of 
time  was  often  consumed  in  getting  a  message  to 
and  from  Spain,  especially  when  there  was  business 
in  the  interval  to  be  carried  on  at  Court,  this  failure 
to  hear  from  Zamudio  did  not  cause  Balboa  much 
concern.  But  why  had  he  not  heard  from  Valdivia? 
Ten  months  had  passed  since  his  departure  for  Santo 
Domingo  with  fifteen  thousand  pesos  of  gold  and  the 
news  of  a  new  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus. 
With  favorable  winds  it  required  but  eight  days  to 
sail  from  Darien  to  Espanola;  and  yet  no  message 
had  come  from  Valdivia  and  none  of  the  provisions 
or  men  which  he  had  been  sent  to  obtain  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Diego  Columbus.  Finally,  irked  by  this  failure 
to  hear  from  either  Zamudio  or  Valdivia,  Balboa 
and  his  comrades  began  to  suspect  that  perhaps  both 
envoys  had  appropriated  for  themselves  the  gold  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care  and  had  abandoned  the  colonists 
to  their  fate. 
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“But,  oh,  you  wretched  men  of  Dariena,”  ex¬ 
claims  the  compassionate  Peter  Martyr,  “tary  not 
for  Valdivia,  whom  you  sent  to  provide  to  helpe 
your  necessities.  Provide  for  your  selves  rather,  and 
trust  not  to  them  whose  fortune  yee  know  not.” 

For  Valdivia,  whose  protracted  absence  was  the 
source  of  must-  distrustful  speculation  among  the 
colonists,  was  never  to  return  to  Darien.  Soon  after 
sailing  from  Tierra  Firme  his  ship  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  dangerous  shoal  off  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
For  days  the  survivors  had  drifted  in  an  open  boat 
without  oars  or  sails  until  the  ocean  currents  car¬ 
ried  them  to  Cozumel,  inhabited  by  fierce  Maya 
cannibals.  The  natives  captured  these  starved  dere¬ 
licts,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  who  escaped  and 
were  found  many  years  later,  sacrificed  Valdivia 
and  his  men  to  their  idols  before  serving  them  at  a 
banquet.1 

Ignorant  of  the  horrible  death  of  his  friend,  Bal¬ 
boa  chafed  under  the  delay  of  awaiting  his  return. 
The  provisions  taken  from  the  Indians  at  Tichiri 
were  almost  exhausted  and  the  need  for  provisions 
was  daily  becoming  more  acute.  The  great  sea  of 
which  Balboa  had  heard  such  alluring  accounts 
was  never  far  from  his  thoughts  and  his  impatience 
and  eagerness  mounted  daily  while  waiting  for  the 
means  which  would  make  its  discovery  possible. 
Unable  to  bear  the  delay  any  longer,  Balboa  finally 
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called  together  the  members  of  his  Council  and 
announced  that  he  himself  was  going  to  seek  King 
Ferdinand’s  approval  and  to  obtain  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  equipment  which  would  enable  him  to 
fight  his  way  to  the  South  Sea.  Zamudio  and  Valdi¬ 
via  had  apparently  failed  him.  If  he  went  himself 
he  knew  that  his  case  would  be  clearly  put  before 
the  monarch  and  that  nothing  would  be  left  undone 
to  insure  the  success  of  his  plans. 

The  Council  saw  the  necessity  of  sending  an  en¬ 
voy  to  Court,  but  when  Balboa  proposed  to  go  him¬ 
self,  they  were  firm  in  their  disapproval.  For  one 
thing,  the  effective  manner  in  which  Balboa,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Indian  girl,  had  saved  the  colony  from 
destruction  in  the  recent  conspiracy  was  still  fresh 
in  their  minds.  His  conduct  in  the  recent  campaigns 
against  the  Indians  had  not  only  made  him  dreaded 
by  the  natives  but  had  convinced  his  comrades  of 
his  military  skill.  Thus  many  of  the  colonists  were 
opposed  to  his  departure  because  they  feared  that 
there  would  be  no  one  able  to  protect  them  against 
the  Indians  in  his  absence.  But  there  was  also 
another  group  in  Darien  outwardly  friendly  to  Bal¬ 
boa,  but  secretly  opposed  to  him.  They  recognized 
his  ability,  but  were  nevertheless  unable  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  gained 
the  supreme  command  in  Darien.  And  this  clique, 
which  soon  came  out  in  open  revolt  against  him, 
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opposed  his  going  to  Spain  for  fear  that  he  would 
win  the  King’s  approval  and  thereby  strengthen 
his  position  as  governor  in  Darien.  And  there  were 
still  others  who  were  afraid  that  during  Balboa’s 
absence  dissensions  might  again  break  out  concern¬ 
ing  his  successor.  As  a  result  of  this  marked  op¬ 
position,  some  inspired  by  envy,  some  by  admiration, 
Balboa  consented  to  the  appointment  of  two  other 
deputies.  The  colonists  then  chose  Rodrigo  de  Col- 
menares,  who  had  served  Nicuesa  capably  and  had 
later  acquitted  himself  admirably  as  Balboa’s  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  Juan  de  Caicedo,  who  had  also  served 
Nicuesa  faithfully  until  that  unfortunate  man  had 
made  himself  intolerable.  These  men  were  chosen 
because  they  were  capable,  because  they  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  in  Darien  and, 
not  least  of  all,  because  they  both  had  possessions 
in  the  colony  which  insured  their  return.  Colmenares 
had  much  property  and  a  great  number  of  Indians. 
Caicedo  was  leaving,  as  a  sort  of  hostage,  his  wife, 
the  one  white  woman  in  the  settlement,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached. 

At  this  time  there  was  but  one  vessel  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  a  leaky  hulk  which  had  been  abandoned  six 
months  before  as  unseaworthy.  This  was  repaired 
as  well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There 
was  no  pitch  or  nautical  gear  of  any  kind  in  the 
colony,  but  a  rigging  was  improvised  and  ropes  were 
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fashioned  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tropical  tree.  The 
deputies  were  then  given  the  King’s  Fifth  of  gold 
taken  in  raids,  and  each  of  the  colonists  contributed 
a  part  of  his  own  gold  to  the  King’s  portion  in  order 
to  lend  proof  to  the  account  of  the  wealth  of  Darien 
which  the  deputies  were  to  give  Ferdinand.  They 
were  also  instructed  to  inform  the  King  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  settlement  had  been  made  and  to  obtain  as¬ 
sistance  from  him  which  would  enable  Balboa  to 
discover  the  new  sea  for  Spain.  With  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  Colmenares  and  Caicedo  sailed  from  Santa 
Maria  in  their  crazy  vessel  on  November  19,  1512. 

By  this  time  Balboa  had  established  himself  as 
a  leader  far  exceeding  in  ability  either  Ojeda  and 
Nicuesa,  the  survivors  of  whose  companies  he  now 
commanded.  Indeed,  where  others  had  failed,  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  the  first  permanent  Euro¬ 
pean  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  lavish  in 
kindness  toward  the  natives,  but  his  attitude  on  the 
whole  was  conciliatory  and  whenever  danger  and 
the  need  of  food  did  not  force  him  to  desperate 
measures,  his  deliberate  policy  was  to  make  friends 
with  the  natives,  just  as  he  did  with  Careta  and 
Comogre.  To  appreciate  the  essential  humanity  of 
his  conduct  one  has  but  to  compare  his  treatment  of 
the  natives  with  the  actions  of  other  Spanish  cap¬ 
tains,  many  of  whom  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
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their  herculean  feats  by  the  wanton  bloodshed  ac¬ 
companying  them.  His  attitude  toward  his  own 
men  was  exemplary.  Bishop  Las  Casas,  who  found 
very  little  good  to  say  for  the  conquerors,  tells  how 
Balboa  with  his  own  hands  would  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  the  injured,  and  how  he  would  nurse 
the  sick  like  a  brother,  often  going  himself  to  shoot 
some  bird  or  game  in  order  that  a  sick  comrade 
might  have  nourishment.  It  was  his  task  not  only 
to  protect  his  men  from  the  savages,  but  also  from 
themselves,  to  minimize  dissensions  among  his  quar¬ 
relsome  and  hot-blooded  crew  and  to  make  them 
foreswear  gold-gathering  for  the  duller  but  more 
essential  occupation  of  planting  crops.  Furthermore, 
the  physical  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  that  un¬ 
charted  wilderness  of  forest,  morass  and  mountain 
were  such  that  only  the  most  intrepid  and  daring  of 
leaders  could  have  surmounted.  In  a  letter  which 
Balboa  wrote  to  King  Ferdinand  two  months  after 
the  departure  of  Colmenares  and  Caicedo  we  have 
in  his  own  words  a  clear  picture  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him  in  that  inhospitable  land : 

.  .  .  The  nature  of  this  land  is  such  that  if  he  who 
has  charge  of  the  government  sleeps,  he  cannot  awake 
when  he  wishes,  for  this  is  a  land  that  obliges  the  man 
who  governs  to  be  very  watchful.  The  country  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  travel  through,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
rivers,  morasses  and  mountains,  where  many  men  die 
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owing  to  the  great  labor  they  have  to  endure,  for  every 
day  we  are  exposed  to  death  in  a  thousand  forms.  I  have 
thought  of  nothing,  by  day  or  by  night,  but  how  to  sup¬ 
port  myself  and  the  handful  of  men  whom  God  has 
placed  under  my  charge,  and  how  to  maintain  them  until 
your  Highness  sends  reinforcements. 

I  have  taken  care  that  the  Indians  of  this  land  are  not 
ill-treated,  permitting  no  man  to  injure  them,  and  giving 
them  many  things  from  Castile,  whereby  they  may  be 
drawn  into  friendship  with  us.  This  honorable  treatment 
of  the  Indians  has  been  the  cause  of  my  learning  great 
secrets  from  them,  through  the  knowledge  of  which  large 
quantities  of  gold  may  be  obtained  and  your  Highness 
will  thus  be  well-served. 

I  have  often  thought  how  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  sustain  life,  seeing  that  we  have  been  as  badly  suc¬ 
cored  from  the  island  of  Espanola  as  if  we  had  not 
been  Christians.  But  our  Lord,  by  His  infinite  mercy, 
has  chosen  to  supply  us  with  provisions  in  this  land, 
though  we  have  often  been  in  such  straits  that  we  expected 
to  die  of  hunger;  yet  at  the  time  of  our  greatest  necessity 
our  Lord  has  pointed  out  the  means  of  relief.  Your  most 
Royal  Highness  must  know  that  after  we  came  here  we 
were  forced  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  by  reason 
of  the  great  scarcity,  and  it  astonishes  me  how  we  could 
have  endured  such  hardships.  The  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  have  been  more  by  the  hand  of  God  than  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  taken  care  that  none 
of  my  people  shall  go  hence  unless  I  myself  go  in  front 
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of  them,  whether  it  might  be  by  night  or  day,  marching 
across  rivers,  through  swamps  and  forests  and  over  moun¬ 
tains;  and  your  Royal  Highness  should  not  imagine  that 
the  swamps  of  this  land  are  so  light  that  they  can  be 
crossed  easily,  for  many  times  we  have  had  to  go  a  league, 
and  two  or  three  leagues  through  swamps  and  water, 
stripped  naked,  with  our  clothes  fastened  on  a  shield 
above  our  heads,  and  when  we  had  come  to  the  end  of 
one  swamp  we  have  had  to  enter  another,  and  to  walk  in 
this  way  from  two  or  three  to  ten  days.  And  if  the  person 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  government  of  this  land  re¬ 
mains  in  his  house  and  leaves  work  to  others,  no  one 
else  he  can  send  in  his  place  can  manage  the  people  so 
well,  or  fail  to  make  mistakes  which  may  cause  the  de¬ 
struction  of  himself  and  of  all  who  are  with  him.  I  can 
say  this  with  truth,  as  a  person  who  has  seen  what  hap¬ 
pens;  for  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  unable  to  go  with 
the  men  because  I  have  been  detained  by  some  business 
connected  with  the  sowing  of  the  crops,  I  have  observed 
that  those  whom  I  have  sent  in  my  place  have  not  acted 
according  to  reason. 

I,  my  Lord,  have  taken  care  that  everything  that  has 
been  obtained  up  to  the  present  day  shall  be  properly 
divided,  as  well  the  gold  and  the  pearls  (the  share  of 
your  most  Royal  Highness  being  put  on  one  side)  as  the 
clothing  and  eatables ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
valued  the  eatables  more  than  the  gold,  for  we  have  more 
gold  than  health,  and  often  have  I  searched  in  various 
directions,  desiring  more  to  find  a  sack  of  corn  than  a 
bag  of  gold;  and  I  can  certify  the  truth  of  this  to  your 
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most  Royal  Highness,  for  we  have  been  more  in  want 
of  food  than  of  gold.  I  assure  your  most  Royal  High¬ 
ness  that  if  I  had  not  personally  gone  in  front  of  my 
men,  searching  for  food  for  those  who  went  with  me 
as  well  as  for  those  that  remained  in  this  town,  there 
would  have  been  no  one  left  in  the  town  or  in  the  land, 
unless  our  Lord  had  miraculously  taken  pity  upon 
us.  .  .  . 

This  naive  and  somewhat  boastful  letter  was 
nevertheless  an  essentially  honest  description  of  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  settlers  in  Darien.  And 
one  would  suppose  that  the  colonists  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  at  their  head  a  man  who  had  so 
emminently  proved  his  ability  to  cope  with  these  dif¬ 
ficulties.  But  there  was  a  faction,  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  who  had  always  opposed  him,  and  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Colmenares  and  Caicedo  this 
opposition  crystallized  into  open  revolt.  The  chief 
instigator  of  this  dissension  was  Diego  del  Corral,  a 
bachelor  of  laws,  who,  it  appears,  had  always  re¬ 
sented  the  manner  in  which  Balboa  had  ousted  the 
Bachelor  Enciso  from  office.  Wishing  to  have  Bal¬ 
boa  removed  from  command,  he  had  been  one  of 
the  group  who  had  most  strongly  urged  the  colonists 
to  invite  Nicuesa  to  Darien,  and  because  of  this 
had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  deputies  to  accompany 
Colmenares  in  his  search  for  Nicuesa.  It  will  also 
be  recalled  that  on  finding  Nicuesa  he  attempted 
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to  prejudice  him  against  Balboa  and  sought  to  have 
himself  appointed  in  the  latter’s  place  as  alcalde. 
By  making  Corral  a  member  of  his  Council,  Bal¬ 
boa  had  tried  to  overcome  his  opposition,  but  the 
effort  was  not  successful,  for  Corral  continued  to 
nurse  his  grudge  in  secret.  Conspicuous  among 
Corral’s  supporters  were  one  Juan  Perez,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Benitez,  who  had  been  whipped  by  Balboa  for 
his  insolent  behavior  towards  Nicuesa,  and  Gonzalo 
Badajoz,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  men  at 
Nombre  de  Dios  after  Nicuesa’s  departure  and  who, 
as  an  officer  under  Nicuesa,  probably  felt  himself 
more  entitled  to  office  in  Darien  than  Balboa. 

Now  that  the  Indian  campaigns  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  concluded,  this  group  found  ample  time 
for  fault-finding,  and  under  such  circumstances  a 
pretext  for  trouble  is  rarely  wanting.  These  worth¬ 
ies  found  their  excuse  for  complaint  in  the  conduct 
of  Bartolome  Hurtado,  whom  Balboa  had  elevated 
to  office  and  whose  arrogant  behavior  during  the 
Indian  campaign  seems  to  have  aroused  their  re¬ 
sentment.  At  any  rate,  it  afforded  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  find  fault  with  Balboa  by  finding  fault 
with  a  man  whom  he  had  appointed,  and  the  con¬ 
spirators  secretly  formed  the  plan  of  seizing 
Hurtado  and  locking  him  up  in  the  jail.  The  secret, 
however,  was  poorly  kept,  and  when  Balboa  learned 
about  the  plot  to  seize  his  lieutenant,  he  promptly 
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arrested  Corral  and  Perez  and  lodged  them  in  the 
jail  instead.  This  led  to  open  revolt.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  had  acquired  a  large  following  who  quickly- 
armed  themselves  and  appeared  in  the  public  square 
prepared  to  deliver  their  leaders.  Balboa’s  followers 
armed  and  rallied  to  his  support.  Both  parties  were 
on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  and  a  civil  war 
seemed  inevitable.  Fortunately,  there  were  cool 
heads  among  them  who  saw  that  no  matter  which 
side  triumphed,  the  Indians  would  eventually  carry 
off  the  victory.  A  compromise  was  effected,  and 
after  being  assured  that  there  would  be  no  more 
disturbances  of  the  kind,  Balboa  released  the  two 
ring-leaders.  But  these  gentlemen  again  started 
trouble,  and  after  a  very  short  interval  of  peace, 
boldly  declared  themselves  against  Balboa. 

At  that  time  there  happened  to  be  in  the  public 
plunder  house,  where  the  gold  was  stored  and 
smelted,  some  ten  thousand  Castellanos  of  gold 
which  had  not  yet  been  divided.  Either  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  this  gold  or  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
voking  opposition  to  Balboa,  the  conspirators  loudly 
accused  him  of  unfairness  in  past  divisions  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  distribution  of  plunder  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  another.  This  time,  instead 
of  coming  out  in  arms  against  the  agitators  and 
their  followers,  Balboa  wisely  resorted  to  strategy. 
On  the  day  before  the  division  was  to  take  place, 
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when  the  clamor  against  him  was  at  its  height,  Bal¬ 
boa  took  his  gun  and  went  off  with  a  few  friends 
to  hunt  in  the  nearby  woods.  Next  day,  Corral  and 
Perez  seized  the  gold  and  began  to  divide  it.  But 
the  mob  which  had  been  aroused  against  Balboa 
now  made  another  fickle  reversal.  Perez  and  Corral 
were  accused  of  favoring  their  supporters.  Every¬ 
one  was  dissatisfied  with  the  division — proof,  ob¬ 
serves  one  cynical  historian,  that  the  division  was 
fair.  Balboa  was  promptly  held  up  as  a  model  of 
fairness.  Without  further  ado,  the  rabble  put  Perez 
and  Corral  in  the  jail  from  which  they  had  but  re¬ 
cently  been  released  and  sent  for  Balboa  to  make 
the  division,  assuring  him  of  their  undivided  sup¬ 
port  in  the  future.  Thus  the  revolt  collapsed  of  its 
own  insufficiency.  But  Corral’s  activities,  coupled 
with  the  memory  of  Bachelor  Enciso’s  conduct,  un¬ 
doubtedly  accounts  for  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  letter  which  Balboa  soon  wrote  to  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  : 


Most  puissant  Lord,  I  desire  to  ask  a  favor  of  your 
Highness,  for  I  have  done  much  in  your  service.  It  is  that 
your  Highness  will  command  that  no  Bachelor  of  Laws 
nor  of  anything  else,  unless  it  be  of  medicine,  shall  come 
to  this  part  of  the  Indies  on  pain  of  heavy  punishment 
which  your  Highness  shall  order  to  be  inflicted,  for  no 
bachelor  has  ever  come  here  who  is  not  a  devil,  and  who 
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does  not  lead  the  life  of  devils.  And  not  only  are  they 
themselves  evil,  but  they  give  rise  to  a  thousand  law-suits 
and  quarrels.  This  order  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  your  Highness’  service,  for  the  country  is  new  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER X 


ZAMUDIO’S  WARNING 

A  BOUT  the  first  of  January,  1513,  two  vessels 
under  the  command  of  Cristobal  Serrano  reached 
Santa  Maria  with  a  cargo  of  provision  and  some  200 
men,  140  of  whom  were  soldiers. 

“We  were  then  reduced,”  wrote  Balboa  to  the 
King,  “to  such  extremities  that  if  succor  had  been 
delayed,  it  would  no  longer  have  been  necessary.  For 
no  remedy  could  have  delivered  us  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  famine.” 

This  opportune  relief  had  been  sent  from  Santo 
Domingo  by  the  Governor  in  response  to  the  request 
made  to  him  by  Valdivia  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  before.  And  as  a  very  welcome  accompaniment 
to  these  reinforcements  Captain  Serrano  brought 
Balboa  a  royal  commission  from  the  Treasurer  Pasa- 
monte  appointing  him  Captain-General  of  Antigua 
and  investing  him  with  supreme  command  over  the 
colony.  Balboa’s  earlier  commission  had  come  from 
Diego  Columbus  and  had  merely  appointed  him  the 
Governor’s  deputy.  This  appointment,  however,  was 
made  by  Passamonte  in  the  King’s  name,  and  since 
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the  Treasurer  had  been  granted  full  authority  to 
issue  such  commissions,  it  meant  that  Balboa  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  Darien,  had 
royal  sanction  for  his  government.  His  authority 
could  no  longer  be  a  subject  for  dispute,  and  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  occasion  he  promptly  released  Corral  and 
Perez  from  their  prison. 

The  enjoyment  of  his  new  appointment  was  of 
little  duration.  The  same  vessel  which  brought  him 
that  honor  brought  him  also  a  letter  from  Zamudio 
in  Spain.  Zamudio  had  failed  in  his  mission  to  the 
King.  He  wrote  Balboa  that  Bachelor  Enciso  had 
appeared  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  indignities  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Balboa  and  his  companions,  emphasizing,  above  all, 
the  cruel  end  to  which  Nicuesa  had  been  subjected. 
Zamudio  had  been  forced  to  flee  from  Court  and  go 
into  hiding  in  order  to  escape  arrest.  He  also  hinted 
at  the  appointment  of  a  new  governor  who  was  to 
come  out  from  Spain  to  administer  affairs  in  Darien 
and  warned  Balboa  that  he  would  in  all  probability 
be  arrested  and  ordered  to  Spain  to  stand  trial  for 
Nicuesa’s  death. 

The  error  of  having  allowed  Enciso  to  return  to 
Spain,  where  he  could  use  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
to  their  best  advantage,  was  now  beginning  to  be 
apparent.  From  Zamudio’s  letter  it  was  plain  that 
Enciso  had  painted  him  in  very  dark  colors  at  Court, 
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And  this,  unfortunately,  at  a  time  when  his  pros¬ 
pects  appeared  brightest  and  when  he  was  most  in 
need  of  official  good-will  and  assistance  to  carry  out 
his  resolve  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  South  Sea. 
Yet  there  was  one  way  left  whereby  he  might  count¬ 
eract  the  effort  of  Enciso’s  recital  at  Court.  Balboa 
learned  that  Colmenares  and  Caicedo  had  not  reached 
Santo  Domingo  when  Serrano’s  ships  sailed.  There¬ 
fore,  the  officials  had  not  yet  received  the  glorious 
news  of  the  proximity  of  a  great  sea  waiting  to  be 
claimed  by  Spain.  From  this  it  followed  that  the 
King  was  also  ignorant  of  the  important  knowledge 
which  Balboa  had  gained  from  Cacique  Comogre’s 
son.  Balboa  therefore  decided  to  write  directly  to 
the  King,  to  explain  to  him  the  great  difficulties  he 
had  surmounted  in  establishing  a  colony,  to  tell  him 
of  the  great  richness  of  the  land  he  had  colonized 
and  to  inform  him  of  the  new  sea.  Accordingly, 
under  date  of  January  20,  1513,  Balboa  wrote  his 
famous  letter  of  exculpation  and  explanation.  It  is 
perhaps  well  to  recall  that  he  had  had  little  if  any 
formal  education.  His  school  had  been  the  camp 
rather  than  the  class  room.  His  few  surviving  letters 
contain  none  of  the  rich  rhetoric  of  the  mystical 
Christopher  Columbus  nor  the  deceptive  refinements 
of  the  elegant  Cortes.  But  they  have,  in  spite  of  their 
repetitions  and  occasional  awkwardness,  a  simplicity 
and  ingenuousness  which  frankly  bespeak  the  manly 
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nature  of  their  author.  Passages  from  this  letter/ 
which  was  almost  six  thousand  words  in  length,  have 
already  been  quoted.  In  it  Balboa  gave  an  account 
of  the  failures  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa  and  told  of  his 
own  difficulties  in  maintaining  a  foothold  on  Tierra 
Firme,  asking  the  King  to  allow  him  to  continue  the 
work  which  he  had  undertaken.  Then  he  launched 
into  a  lengthy  and  detailed  description  of  the  golden 
riches  of  the  land.  His  purpose  in  doing  this  was  to 
impress  Ferdinand  with  the  value  of  his  services  in 
having  discovered  so  much  wealth  and  in  having 
established  Spanish  authority  in  its  midst.  It  will 
be  seen  later  to  what  extent  he  was  successful : 


I  desire  to  give  an  account  to  your  most  Royal  High¬ 
ness  of  the  great  secrets  and  marvellous  riches  of  this 
land  of  which  God  has  made  your  most  Royal  Highness 
the  Lord  and  me  the  discoverer  before  any  other,  for 
which  I  give  many  thanks  and  much  praise  for  all  the 
days  of  the  world,  and  I  hold  myself  to  be  the  most 
fortunate  man  that  has  been  born  in  the  world,  seeing 
that  our  Lord  has  been  served  at  my  hands  rather  than 
at  those  of  another.  As  so  propitious  a  commencement 
has  been  made,  I  beseech  your  most  Royal  Highness  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  complete  this  great  enterprise, 
and  I  am  bold  enough  to  make  this  supplication  to  your 
most  Royal  Highness  because  I  know  that  you  will  thus 
be  well  served,  for  I  venture  to  say  that  with  the  help 
of  God  and  with  industry  I  shall  be  able  to  conduct  the 
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enterprise  in  such  a  way  that  your  most  Royal  Highness 
will  thereby  be  well  served.  .  .  . 


That  which  I,  by  much  labor  and  great  hardships, 
have  been  able  to  discover,  is  as  follows :  In  this  province 
of  Darien  many  rich  mines  have  been  found,  and  there 
is  gold  in  great  quantities.  .  .  .  Following  the  course  of 
the  great  river  San  Juan  [or  Darien  or  Atrato,  as  it  has 
been  variously  called]  for  thirty  leagues  on  the  right 
hand  side,  one  arrives  at  a  province  called  Abanumaque, 
which  contains  much  gold.  .  .  .  Thirty  leagues  up  this 
great  river  on  the  left  hand,  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
stream  flows  into  it,  and  two  days  journey  up  this  stream 
there  is  a  cacique  called  Davaive.  .  .  .  All  the  gold  that 
goes  forth  from  this  gulf  comes  from  the  house  of  the 
Cacique  Davaive,  as  well  as  all  that  is  owned  by  the 
caciques  of  those  districts,  and  it  is  reported  that  they 
have  many  pieces  of  gold  curiously  worked,  and  very 
large.  Many  Indians  who  have  seen  them  tell  me  that  this 
Cacique  Davaive  has  certain  bags  of  gold,  and  that  it 
takes  the  whole  strength  of  a  man  to  lift  one  of  them 
on  his  back.  .  .  . 

There  are  two  methods  of  collecting  the  gold  without 
any  trouble.  One  is  by  waiting  until  the  river  rises  in  the 
ravines,  and  when  the  freshets  pass  off,  the  beds  remain 
dry,  and  the  gold  is  laid  bare  which  has  been  robbed  from 
the  mountains  and  brought  down  in  very  large  lumps. 
The  Indians  describe  them  as  being  the  size  of  oranges  or 
of  a  fist,  and  others  like  flat  slabs.  The  other  way  of 
gathering  gold  is  by  waiting  until  the  plants  on  the  hills 
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are  dry,  which  are  set  on  fire,  and  when  they  are  consumed 
the  Indians  go  to  search  in  the  most  likely  places  and 
collect  great  quantities  of  very  beautiful  grains  of  gold. 
The  Indians  who  gather  this  gold  bring  it  in  grains  to  be 
melted  and  barter  it  with  this  Cacique  Davaive  in  exchange 
for  youths  and  boys  to  eat,  and  for  women  to  serve  them 
as  wives,  whom  they  do  not  eat.  .  .  .  This  Cacique 
Davaive  has  a  great  place  for  melting  gold  in  his  house, 
and  he  has  a  hundred  men  continually  working  at  the 
gold.  I  know  all  this  of  a  certainty,  for  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  other  account  in  whatever  direction  I  may  have 
gone.  I  have  heard  it  from  many  caciques  and  In¬ 
dians.  .  .  . 

That  which  is  to  be  found  down  this  coast  to  the  west¬ 
ward  is  the  province  called  Careta,  which  is  twenty 
leagues  distant.  .  .  .  Further  down  the  coast,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  leagues  from  this  city  and  twelve  leagues 
inland,  there  is  a  cacique  named  Comogre,  and  another 
named  Pocorosa.  ...  At  the  distance  of  a  day’s  journey 
from  the  Cacique  Pocorosa’s  house  there  are  the  most 
beautiful  mountains  that  have  been  seen  in  these 
parts.  ...  In  these  mountains  there  are  certain  caciques 
who  have  great  quantities  of  gold  in  their  houses.  It  is 
said  that  these  caicques  store  their  gold  in  barbacoas  like 
maize,  because  it  is  so  abundant  that  they  do  not  care  to 
keep  it  in  baskets;  that  all  the  rivers  in  these  mountains 
contain  gold ;  and  that  they  have  very  large  lumps  in  great 
abundance.  Their  method  of  collecting  the  gold  is  by  going 
into  the  water  and  gathering  it  in  their  baskets.  They  also 
scrape  it  up  in  the  beds  of  streams,  when  they  are  dry; 
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and  that  your  most  Royal  Highness  may  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  informed  concerning  these  parts,  I  send  an  Indian 
workman  of  that  district  who  has  collected  it  many 
times.  .  .  . 

I,  Sire,  have  myself  been  very  near  these  mountains, 
within  a  day’s  journey,  but  I  did  not  reach  them  because 
I  was  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  want  of  men;  for  a 
man  gets  as  far  as  he  can,  not  as  far  as  he  wishes.  Beyond 
these  mountains  the  country  is  very  flat  toward  the 
south,  and  the  Indians  say  that  the  other  sea  is  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  days’  journey.  All  the  caciques  and  In¬ 
dians  of  the  country  of  Comogre  tell  me  that  there  is 
such  great  store  of  gold  collected  in  lumps  in  the  houses 
of  the  caciques  of  the  other  sea,  that  we  should  be  as¬ 
tonished.  .  .  .  They  say  that  the  people  of  the  other  coast 
are  very  good  and  well-mannered;  and  I  am  told  that 
the  other  sea  is  very  good  for  canoe  navigation,  for  that 
it  is  always  smooth,  and  never  rough  like  the  sea  on 
this  side,  according  to  the  Indians.  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  islands  in  that  sea.  They  say  that  there  are 
many  large  pearls,  and  that  the  caciques  have  baskets  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  Indian  men  and  women  generally. 

It  is  a  most  astonishing  thing  and  without  equal  that 
our  Lord  has  made  you  the  Lord  of  this  land.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  your  most  Royal  Highness  will 
be  served  by  sending  me  reinforcements;  when  I  will, 
if  our  Lord  favors  me,  discover  things  so  grand  and 
places  where  so  much  gold  and  such  wealth  may  be  had 
that  a  great  part  of  the  world  might  be  conquered  with 
it.  I  assure  your  Royal  Highness  that  I  have  worked 
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with  more  diligence  for  the  service  of  your  most  Royal 
Highness  than  the  governors  who  were  lost  here,  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa;  for  I  have  not  remained 
in  my  bed  while  my  people  were  entering  and  exploring 
the  country.  I  must  let  your  most  Royal  Highness  know 
that  no  party  has  gone  into  any  part  of  this  land  unless 
I  was  in  front  as  a  guide  opening  the  road  with  my  own 
hands  for  those  who  went  with  me.  .  .  . 

As  one  who  has  seen  the  things  of  these  parts  and 
who  has  more  knowledge  of  the  land  than  anyone  else 
has  hitherto  acquired,  and  because  I  desire  that  the  affairs 
of  these  regions  which  I  have  originated  may  flourish 
and  reach  such  a  position  as  to  be  of  service  to  your  most 
Royal  Highness,  I  must  make  known  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  and  to  be  provided  at  once  and  until  the  land 
is  known  and  explored.  The  chief  requirements  is  that 
a  thousand  men  should  come  from  the  Island  of  Espa- 
nola,  for  those  who  might  come  direct  from  Castile  would 
not  be  fit  for  much  until  they  were  accustomed  to  the 
country,  for  they  would  be  lost  and  us  who  are  now 
here  with  them.  Your  most  Royal  Highness  will  please 
to  order  that  for  the  present  this  colony  be  supplied 
with  provisions  at  the  hands  of  your  most  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  that  the  land  may  be  explored  and  its  secrets  made 
known.  And  thus  two  things  will  be  effected :  one  that 
much  money  will  be  gained  in  the  markets,  and  the  other 
and  principal  one  that,  the  land  being  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions,  great  things  and  vast  riches  may  be  discovered, 
by  the  help  of  God. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  building 
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small  ships  for  the  rivers,  and  to  send  pitch,  nails,  ropes 
and  sails  with  some  master  shipwrights  who  understand 
ship-building.  Your  most  Royal  Highness  should  also  send 
two  hundred  cross-bows  with  very  strong  stays  and 
fittings  and  with  long  ranges.  They  should  not  weigh 
more  than  two  pounds,  and  money  would  thus  be  saved, 
because  each  man  in  this  place  ought  to  have  one  or  two 
cross-bows,  as  they  are  very  good  arms  against  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  useful  in  the  chase  of  birds  and  other  game. 
Two  dozen  very  good  hand  guns,  of  light  metal,  are  also 
required,  for  those  made  of  iron  are  soon  damaged  by 
the  constant  damp,  and  are  eaten  away  with  rust.  They 
should  not  weigh  more  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  they  should  not  be  long,  so  that  a  man 
may  be  able  to  carry  one  of  them  wherever  it  may  be 
necessary.  Very  good  powder  is  also  wanted.  .  .  .  What 
I  should  urge,  most  puissant  Lord,  is  that  people  should 
come,  so  that  the  land  may  be  explored  from  these  two 
stations  of  Davaive  and  Comogre,  and  that  the  secrets  of 
it  may  be  known,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sea  on  the  other 
side  towards  the  South,  and  all  other  matters.  And  if 
your  Highness  would  command  that  everything  should 
be  supplied  which  I  have  asked  for,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  and  the  land  would  be  provided  with  every¬ 
thing  that  is  necessary.  Your  Highness  should  receive  all 
this  from  me  as  your  loyal  servant,  and  should  give  it 
credence  because  your  Highness’  service  will  thus  be 
advanced.  I  do  not  desire  to  make  towers  of  wind  like 
the  governors  whom  your  Highness  sent  out,  for  between 
them  both  they  have  lost  eight  hundred  men,  and  those 
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whom  I  have  rescued  scarcely  amount  to  fifty,  and  this 
is  the  truth.  Your  Highness  will  consider  all  that  I  have 
done  and  discovered  and  endured  with  these  people,  with¬ 
out  any  help  but  from  God  and  my  own  industry. 

If  I  have  erred  in  anything  in  working  for  the  service 
of  your  Highness,  I  beseech  your  Highness  that  my  earn¬ 
est  desire  to  serve  your  Highness  may  be  considered.  Al¬ 
though,  most  puissant  Lord,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  land,  I  can  certify  that  I 
know  how  to  administer  better  than  all  those  who  have 
come  here  hitherto;  and  that  your  Highness  may  under¬ 
stand  this,  you  must  consider  how  little  other  governors 
have  discovered  until  today,  and  how  they  have  all  failed, 
and  left  these  shores  very  full  of  graves,  while,  although 
many  Christians  lie  underground,  it  is  true  that  most  of 
those  that  have  died  have  been  eaten  by  dogs  and  crows. 
I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  upon  this,  but  your  Highness 
should  know  what  each  man  has  been  able  to  do  and  has 
done  up  to  this  time. 

Most  puissant  Lord — I  have  sent  Sebastian  del  Campo 
that  your  Highness  may  be  better  informed  of  all  that 
has  passed  here;  and  I  entreat  your  Highness  to  give 
him  full  credence,  for  he  has  been  informed  by  me  of  the 
whole  truth  concerning  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  service 
of  your  Highness,  and  of  that  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  land.  ...  In  a  brigantine  that  we  sent  from 
here,  on  board  of  which  was  Juan  de  Quizedo  and  Ro¬ 
drigo  Colmenares,  I  forwarded  to  your  Highness  500 
pesos  of  gold  from  the  mines,  in  very  beautiful  grains, — 
and  as  the  voyage  is  somewhat  dangerous  for  small  ves- 
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sels,  I  now  send  to  your  Highness,  by  Sebastian  del 
Campo,  370  pesos  of  gold  from  the  mines.  I  would  have 
sent  more  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  it  during  the  short  time  the  vessels  were  here. 
With  respect  to  all  that  I  have  said,  I  beseech  your  High¬ 
ness  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  your  service.  May  the 
life  and  royal  estate  of  your  Highness  prosper  by  the 
addition  of  many  more  kingdoms  and  lordships  to  your 
sacred  rule,  and  may  all  that  is  discovered  in  these  parts 
increase  the  power  of  your  Highness  as  your  most  Royal 
Highness  may  desire,  for  there  are  greater  riches  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

From  the  town  of  Santa  Maria  del  Antigua,  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  in  the  gulf  of  Uraba,  today  this 
Thursday  the  20th  of  January  in  the  year  1513.  The 
making  and  creation  of  your  Highness,  who  kisses  your 
most  royal  hands  and  feet,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

Such,  then,  was  the  letter  wherewith  Balboa 
rendered  to  the  King  an  account  of  his  stewardship, 
two  years  after  he  had  taken  command  in  Darien. 
His  account  exaggerated  neither  the  dangers  he  had 
faced  nor  the  difficulties  he  had  surmounted  in  win¬ 
ning  some  little  security  for  his  handful  of  men, 
many  of  them  unwilling  followers.  Where  other  com¬ 
manders  with  large  armaments  had  led  their  fol¬ 
lowers  to  untimely  death  through  hunger  and  poison¬ 
ous  arrows,  Balboa  had  led  them  to  a'  knowledge  of 
the  golden  secrets  of  the  lands  and  to  the  certainty 
of  a  great  sea  lying  over  the  range.  After  the  failures 
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of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  he  might  have  been  excused 
some  expression  of  pride  in  his  achievement.  And  he 
might  quite  properly  have  trusted,  as  he  seems  to 
have  done  in  this  letter,  that  a  simple  statement  of  his 
services  to  the  King  would  be  sufficient  to  win  him  his 
monarch’s  favor  which,  in  this  instance,  meant  no¬ 
thing  more  than  permission  and  help  with  which  to 
reach  the  South  Sea  and  thereby  serve  his  most 
Royal  Highness  still  more. 

The  letter  was  entrusted  to  Sebastian  del  Campo 
who  immediately  set  sail  for  Spain  in  one  of  the  two 
vessels  that  had  recently  come  to  Darien.  But  months 
passed,  and  still  Balboa’s  request  for  assistance  re¬ 
mained  unheeded.  No  message  came  to  inform  him 
of  the  impression  made  on  the  King  by  Colmenares 
and  Caicedo,  or  by  the  account  carried  to  Court  by 
Sebastian  del  Campo.  And  as  the  months  passed 
without  any  encouragement,  the  warnings  sounded 
by  Zamudio’s  ominous  letter  grew  daily  more  men¬ 
acing.  Perhaps  a  new  governor  had  been  appointed 
and  was  already  on  his  way  to  supercede  him.  Per¬ 
haps  reinforcements  were  coming;  but  with  them 
might  come  an  order  for  his  own  arrest,  and  thus  the 
honor  and  glory  of  discovering  a  new  sea  would  fall 
to  his  successor.  The  fruits  of  all  his  prodigious  la¬ 
bors,  the  benefits  of  all  the  knowledge  accumulated 
in  the  face  of  starvation  and  violent  death,  all  these 
would  be  gained  by  another.  There  were,  as  he  had 
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written  to  the  King,  hardly  a  hundred  men  in  the 
colony  fit  to  bear  arms.  But  to  wait  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  might  prove  fatal.  Then  it  was,  with  Zamud- 
io’s  warning  before  him  and  his  own  fate  hanging 
in  the  balance,  that  Balboa  made  his  daring  resolu¬ 
tion  to  take  those  who  were  willing  and  able  to  go 
with  him,  and  to  set  out  with  this  small  company 
in  quest  of  the  Southern  Sea.  If  he  failed,  he  would 
meet  death  in  a  glorious  adventure.  And  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  so  much  greater  the  glory. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

AT  THE  SPANISH  COURT 

A  VIEW  of  the  situation  at  the  Spanish  Court 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  Balboa’s  decision  to  set  out 
for  the  South  Sea  without  waiting  for  reinforce¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Bachelor  Enciso 
departed  from  Darien,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Zamudio,  whose  task  it  was  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  Enciso’s  complaints.  At  Santo  Domingo, 
where  both  men  had  stopped  before  embarking  for 
Spain,  Zamudio  had  been  fairly  successful  in  win¬ 
ning  the  favor  of  the  officials.  For  one  thing,  he  and 
Valdivia  had  brought  gifts  of  gold  which  were  not 
looked  upon  with  entire  disfavor  by  Governor  Diego 
Columbus  nor  Treasurer  Pasamonte.  Furthermore, 
Enciso’s  position  as  Ojeda’s  lieutenant  was  not  one 
apt  to  win  the  Governor’s  favor.  Years  before,  when 
Ojeda  was  preparing  to  sail  for  Tierra  Firme,  he 
had  quarreled  violently  with  Diego  Columbus  and 
had  threatened  to  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  officials.1  And  the  recollection  of  this  incident 
did  not  incline  Don  Diego  to  favor  Ojeda’s  lieuten¬ 
ant.  Pasamonte  was  not  so  easily  won  over  at  first. 


He  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  enormity  of 
the  colonists’  offense  in  expelling  Nicuesa.  For  a 
while  he  was  neutral,  favoring  neither  one  side  nor 
the  other,  although  later,  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
royal  commission  conveyed  by  Serrano’s  ships,  he 
became  one  of  Balboa’s  most  earnest  advocates. 

But  in  Spain  Zamudio  had  been  less  successful. 
There  it  was  not  so  easy  to  win  the  favor  of  officials 
with  gold,  particularly  if  it  were  a  small  sum,  and  at 
Court  Enciso’s  legal  rights,  divorced  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  them  obnoxious  in  Darien,  were 
certain  to  receive  more  consideration  than  they  had 
in  the  colonies.  There  was  another  circumstance 
strongly  in  Enciso’s  favor.  For  even  though  he  had 
inherited  some  of  Ojeda’s  enemies  at  Santo  Domingo, 
he  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  he 
likewise  inherited  some  of  that  doughty  captain’s 
strongest  supporters  at  Court.  Most  conspicuous 
among  the  latter  was  the  all-powerful  Bishop  of 
Burgos,  Juan  Rodrigo  de  Fonseca,  who  had  not  only 
been  Ojeda’s  patron  and  friend,  but  who  at  this  time 
had  almost  complete  charge  of  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  Indies.  Over  a  period  of  years  this 
Bishop  enjoyed  the  King’s  fullest  confidence  and  was 
rewarded  by  many  offices  of  honor  and  importance, 
yet,  for  all  that,  he  takes  his  place  in  history  as  a 
small-minded  man,  one  of  those  who  become  known 
t0  Posterity  not  for  achievements  of  their  own,  but 
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for  the  obstacles  they  have  put  in  the  way  of  the 
great  men  with  whom  they  dealt.  It  is  Fonseca’s 
distinction  to  have  harrassed  and  opposed  Columbus, 
Balboa  and  Cortes,  while  the  inferior  men  whom  he 
aided  with  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  authority, 
received  his  help  either  because  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship  or  because  it  was  to  the  Bishop’s  pecuniary  in- 
terest  to  favor  them.  Rarely  was  the  pious  intriguant 
on  the  side  of  justice  or  wisdom.  All  of  which  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed  honor  under 
Ferdinand  for  so  many  years.2  With  Fonseca  as  his 
patron,  Ojeda  had  made  three  voyages  in  the  New 
World.  Each  of  them  had  been  a  signal  failure  owing 
to  Ojeda’s  obvious  incompetence.  Nevertheless,  the 
Bishop  managed  to  obtain  for  him  the  right  to  settle 
and  govern  a  large  portion  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  was 
to  this  settlement  that  Bachelor  Enciso  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  aid,  and  the  influence  which  Fonseca 
had  always  exerted  for  Ojeda  was  now  used  in  behalf 
of  Ojeda’s  lieutenant  pleading  his  cause  at  court. 

To  present  his  complaints,  the  Bachelor  had  to 
appear  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  presided 
over  by  the  worthy  Bishop.  By  training  and  pro¬ 
fession  Enciso  was  a  pleader,  and  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  good  man  fairly  out-did  him¬ 
self,  now  that  he  had  his  own  cause  to  espouse  before 
a  friendly  tribunal.  He  made  the  most  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  told  how  Balboa  and  Zamudio  had  wrested 
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the  government  from  him  in  complete  disregard  of 
his  appointment  by  Ojeda.  He  told  how  Nicuesa  had 
been  invited  to  Santa  Maria,  only  to  be  rejected  and 
cast  off  to  die.  There  is  some  evidence  for  supposing 
that  Enciso  himself  had  been  among  those  opposed 
to  Nicuesa’s  coming  to  Darien,  but  at  Court  the  en¬ 
tire  blame  was  placed  on  the  two  alcaldes.  The 
Bachelor  further  told  how  he  had  been  subjected  to  a 
burlesque  of  a  trial,  after  which  his  property  had 
been  confiscated  and  sold  at  auction  and  he  had  been 
cast  into  jail  until  his  departure  for  Spain. 

Enciso  must  have  been  a  better  lawyer  than  gov¬ 
ernor  .  The  Council  of  the  Indies  and  the  entire  Court 
were  outraged  at  his  story,  particularly  at  his  recital 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Nicuesa.  Feeling  was  strong 
against  Balboa  and  Zamudio  as  the  ring-leaders,  and 
since  they  seemed  to  have  benefited  most  by  what 
happened  in  the  colony,  they  naturally  received  most 
of  the  blame.  Even  before  Zamudio  had  a  chance  to 
plead  his  cause  or  to  give  his  version  of  the  story 
told  by  Enciso,  an  order  was  issued  for  his  immediate 
arrest.  Only  by  fleeing  secretly  from  court  and 
going  into  hiding  had  Zamudio  been  able  to  escape 
imprisonment.  And  it  was  while  hiding  from  the 
King’s  officers  that  he  had  managed  to  write  Balboa 
what  had  occurred  at  Court  and  to  warn  him  of  his 
own  possible  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

Enciso,  on  the  other  hand,  received  much  sympa- 
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thy  and  favor.  In  a  Royal  Order,  dated  November 
io,  1512,  he  was  granted  the  sum  of  20,000 
marevedis  3  as  partial  compensation  for  losses  sus¬ 
tained  in  aiding  Ojeda’s  enterprise,  and  later  another 
25,000  was  added  to  this  sum.  He  was  given  sundry 
other  privileges  and  rewards,  including  a  judgment 
against  the  Municipal  Council  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Antigua,  charging  them  to  repay  Enciso  the  value  of 
his  confiscated  goods  and  property.  An  executory 
letter  to  this  effect  was  directed  to  the  Governor  of 
Espanola.  However,  sixteen  years  later  Enciso  was 
still  trying  to  collect  these  damages  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Darien,  so  it  appears  that  aside  from  the 
45.000  marevedis  received  from  the  King,  he  profited 
very  little  by  his  complaints  at  Court.  But  one  thing 
he  did  accomplish,  and  it  was  a  thing  of  far- 
reaching  consequences:  he  made  the  King  and  his 
officials  look  upon  Balboa  with  unmitigated  distrust 
and  displeasure,  and  at  a  time  when  Balboa  found 
himself  in  greatest  need  of  official  approval  and  co¬ 
operation. 

Such  were  conditions  at  Court  when  Caicedaand 
Colmenarjes,  the  envoys  from  Santa  Maria,  arrived 
at  Seville  early  in  May,  1513.  They  had  been  gone 
from  Darien  six  months,  and  it  had  taken  them  three 
months  just  to  sail  from  Antigua  to  Santo  Domingo, 
whereas  under  favorable  conditions  a  single  week 
would  have  sufficed.  Not  only  had  their  leaky  vessel 
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been  equipped  with  insufficient  gear,  and  that  of  the 
rudest  kind,  but  there  had  been  no  one  on  board 
skilled  in  navigation.  The  food  supply  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  water  spoiled,  and  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage  so  severe  that  every  one  of  the  sailors  died 
shortly  after  reaching  Santo  Domingo.  The  two 
envoys  delivered  Balboa’s  messages  to  Columbus  and 
Pasamonte,  together  with  news  of  a  sea  not  far  from 
Darien,  and  soon  thereafter  embarked  for  Spain. 

As  was  customary,  they  first  appeared  before  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  and  delivered  the  tidings  and 
requests  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them.  Their  in¬ 
formation  was  immediately  forwarded  to  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  who  was  at  that  time  holding  Court  at 
Logrono.  The  King  was  greatly  impressed  with  this 
announcement  of  a  new  sea  waiting  to  be  discovered, 
and  without  delay  gave  orders  to  supply  the  soldiers 
and  provisions  necessary  for  the  task.  He  promptly 
ordered  the  Council  to  enlist  between  800  and  1000 
men,  to  provide  a  great  store  of  provisions,  and  to 
have  arms  manufactured  forthwith  in  the  shops  at 
Malaga.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  Qolmenar.es 
and  Caicedo  to  appear  before  him  so  that  he  might 
question  them  more  closely  and  be  better  advised 
concerning  the  equipment  of  the  proposed  armada. 
He  declared  himself  greatly  pleased  with  the  coming 
of  the  envoys  and  with  the  tidings  they  had  brought 
him,  and  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  a  single 
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day  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  colony,  “because 
it  would  be  a  very  great  loss  to  lose  it.” 

Colmenares  and  -Caicecjg  then  appeared  before  the 
King.  The  King  listened  with  interest  to  what  they 
had  to  tell  about  affairs  in  Darien,  and  readily 
granted  the  privileges  which  the  envoys  had  been 
commissioned  to  seek.  Ferdinand  granted  the  colo¬ 
nists  certain  exemptions  from  taxes  and  duties  and 
gave  them  permission  to  dispose  of  Indians  captured 
in  combat  by  selling  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Es- 
panola.  And  as  a  reward  for  the  welcome  news  which 
they  had  brought  him,  the  two  envoys  themselves 
were  given  certain  personal  favors,  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  which  is  unknown.  Just  how  much  effort 
these  two  envoys  made  to  establish  Balboa  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  King  is  hard  to  ascertain.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  exerted  themselves  unduly,  but 
their  report  of  the  definite  progress  made  in  Darien 
under  Balboa,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
Balboa  who  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  new  sea 
from  OofflQgxels  son,  must  have  been  enough  in 
themselves  to  make  the  King  doubt  the  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Enciso’s  adverse  reports  of  affairs.  At  any 
rate,  about  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  Colmenares 
and  Caicedo  the  King  decided  to  send  one  of  his 
own  officers  to  Darien  to  investigate  conditions  and 
to  report  back  to  him  immediately  their  true  state. 
For  this  the  King  chose  one  Pedro  de  Arbolancha, 
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who  had  seen  nine  years  of  service  in  the  Indies  as 
an  official  at  Santo  Domingo  and  who,  besides  being 
familiar  with  colonial  affairs,  enjoyed  Ferdinand’s 
full  confidence.  In  June  or  July  of  1513  sailed 
from  Spain.  The  real  nature  of  his  mission  was  to 
be  kept  secret.  He  was  to  go  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
there  acquire  a  cargo  of  provisions  and  supplies  to 
take  to  Darien  to  sell.  He  was  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  having  come  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
trade,  but  while  there  was  to  acquire  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  colony  and  to  return 
to  Spain  with  his  information  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  seems  he  was  also  instructed  to  assure  the 
colonists  that  they  had  the  King’s  good  will  and 
that  his  Majesty  would  soon  send  them  a  good  man 
to  govern. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Ferdinand’s  exact  mo¬ 
tives  in  sending  Arbolancha  to  Darien,  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  never  entertained  the  possibility  of 
appointing  Balboa  governor.  Indeed,  the  King  had 
decided  to  send  a  new  governor  to  Darien  even  be¬ 
fore  Arbolancha  had  set  sail. 

His  first  choice  was  the  nobleman  Don  Diego  del 
Aguila,  but  this  gentleman  declined  the  appointment 
because  of  ill  health.  However,  the  reports  of  the 
riches  to  be  gained  in  Tierra  Firme  made  a  much 
greater  impression  in  Spain  than  the  accounts  of 
the  hundreds  who  had  died  there  miserably  of  dis- 
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ease  and  hunger,  so  that  aspirants  for  the  high  of¬ 
fice  of  governor  in  that  auriferous  wilderness  were 
surprisingly  many.  One  of  these  candidates  was  a 
certain  Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  a  nobleman,  well- 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  seen  much  military 
service.  He  had  a  good  record,  and  was  known  to 
be  dependable  and  loyal.  But  of  greatest  value  to 
him  was  the  fact  that  he  had  influential  family  con¬ 
nections  and  was  ardently  supported  in  his  candi¬ 
dacy  by  Bishop  Fonseca. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  Caicedo 
and  Colmenares  toward  Balboa,  they  did  all  they 
could  to  keep  the  King  from  appointing  Don  Pedro. 
They  insisted  that  he  was  not  only  entirely  ignorant 
of  life  and  problems  in  the  Indies,  but  was  further¬ 
more  much  too  old  a  man  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  governing  in  Tierra  Firme.  Their  objections 
were  sound,  but  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  the  influence  of  Fonseca,  who  personally 
addressed  the  King  in  behalf  of  his  favorite. 

“Pedro  Arias,  O  Most  Catholic  King,”  said  the 
Bishop  to  Ferdinand,  “is  a  brave  man  who  has  often 
risked  his  life  for  your  Majesty  and  who  we  know 
by  long  experience  is  well  adapted  to  command 
troops.  He  signally  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
against  the  Moors.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  un¬ 
gracious  to  withdraw  his  appointment  in  response 
to  the  representations  of  envious  persons.  Let  this 
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good  man,  therefore,  depart  under  fortunate  aus¬ 
pices;  let  this  devoted  pupil  of  your  Majesty,  who 
has  lived  from  infancy  in  the  palace,  depart.” 


With  Fonseca’s  support,  the  candidacy  of  Pedra- 
rias,  as  he  has  been  called  by  Spanish  historians, 
was  successful  and  his  appointment  was  officially 
announced  in  a  Royal  Order  of  July  27,  1513.  And 
one  month  later,  on  August  22,  while  the  business 
of  preparing  and  equipping  Pedrarias’  fleet  was  in 
full  swing,  Sebastian  del  Campo  arrived  at  Court, 
bearing  the  celebrated  letter  which  Balboa  had  put 
in  his  hands  late  in  January. 

The  greatest  excitement  was  caused  at  Court  by 
this  letter.  Its  account  of  the  vast  wealth  of  Darien, 
of  the  twenty  gold-bearing  rivers,  of  the  sacks  of 
gold  which  were  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  lift  upon 
his  back  and  of  the  ease  with  which  gold  was  to  be 
scooped  up  from  the  river  beds,  caused  men  to  ex¬ 
claim  in  astonishment  at  the  marvellous  riches  that 
had  befallen  Spain.  But  Balboa’s  dazzling  account 
of  the  wealth  of  Darien  did  not,  alas,  have  the  effect 
he  had  hoped  for. 

“I  beseech  your  most  Royal  Highness,”  he  had 
written,  “that  I  may  be  permitted  to  complete  this 
great  enterprise,  and  I  am  bold  to  make  this  suppli¬ 
cation  to  your  most  Royal  Highness,  because  I  know 
that  you  will  thus  be  well  served.” 

But  Balboa’s  account  of  hardships  endured  to 
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establish  Spanish  dominion  in  Tierra  Firme,  and 
his  report  of  the  wealth  of  the  land,  whereby  he 
had  hoped  to  emphasize  his  service  to  the  Crown, 
merely  served  to  impress  the  King  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  appointing  a  governor  of  known  ability  and 
the  need  to  equip  him  with  a  large  and  well  ac¬ 
coutred  army.  The  most  tangible  and  immediate  re¬ 
sult  of  Balboa’s  letter  was  an  order  from  the  King 
to  increase  the  armament  sailing  under  Pedrarias. 
And  in  the  middle  of  October,  1513,  Don  Pedrarias 
and  his  officers  left  the  Court  at  Valladolid  and  de¬ 
parted  for  Seville,  where  that  gentleman  was  to 
complete  his  preparations  and  sail,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  govern  in  Darien. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

EL  MAR  DEL  SUR  ! 

On  September  i,  1513,  Balboa  and  his  men  set 
out  for  the  South  Sea.  After  announcing  to  his 
companions  his  intentions  and  reminding  them  of 
the  great  dangers  of  their  undertaking,  which 
Prince  Panciaco  had  said  would  require  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  thousand  well-equipped  soldiers,  Balboa 
had  asked  for  volunteers.  From  the  number  who 
offered  themselves  he  had  selected  190,  the  strongest 
and  best  in  the  colony.  They  armed  themselves  with 
arquebusses,  swords,  cross-bows  and  shields,  and 
accompanied  by  their  dogs  of  war  and  native  serv¬ 
ants,  departed  from  Darien  in  a  ship  and  ten  na¬ 
tive  canoes.  Their  destination  was  Careta’s  province. 
After  sailing  for  four  days  they  landed  in  Coiba 
at  a  point  called  Acla.  This  in  the  native  tongue 
meant  “Bones  of  Men”,  so  named  because  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  among  the  natives 
in  which  many  of  them  were  slain.  By  making  Care¬ 
ta’s  territory  the  starting  point  for  his  overland 
march,  Balboa  showed  himself  well-informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  isthmus.  The  obvious  route  would 
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have  been  for  him  to  follow  the  course  of  the  River 
Darien,  which  flowed  directly  from  the  South,  rather 
than  to  sail  up  the  coast  before  attempting  to  cross. 
Had  he  done  this  he  would  have  had  to  travel  twice 
as  far  to  reach  the  other  coast.  But  by  going  due 
South  from  Careta’s,  as  he  planned,  the  distance 
between  the  two  seas  was  reduced  to  fifty  miles. 
Furthermore,  Careta’s  daughter  still  served  as  a 
friendly  bond  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Coiba,  so  that  Balboa  could  depend  on  the 
Cacique  for  necessary  assistance.  In  this  he  was 
not  disappointed.  Cacique  Careta,  or  Don  Ferdinand 
as  he  had  been  christened,  cordially  welcomed  the 
Spaniards  during  the  two  days  they  rested  in  his 
village.  When  they  departed  he  supplied  them  with 
provisions  and  a  large  retinue  of  warriors  to  serve 
as  porters  and  to  offer  assistance  in  case  of  battle. 

Leaving  a  few  men  to  occupy  and  guard  the  ship 
at  Ada,  Balboa  left  Careta  on  September  6  and 
headed  South  for  the  territory  of  Ponca  which  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Indians  of  Careta  had  ravaged 
the  preceding  year.  After  two  days  of  marching  they 
came  to  Ponca’s  territory,  but  they  found  it  deserted. 
The  Indians  had  heard  of  the  white  man’s  approach 
and  had  sought  safety  in  flight.  Careta’s  men  would 
probably  have  relished  a  repetition  of  their  former 
visit  by  destroying  the  town  of  their  enemies,  but 
this  time  petty  warfare  and  pillaging  had  no  place 
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in  Balboa’s  thoughts.  His  goal  was  beyond  the  sier¬ 
ras.  His  desire  was  not  to  antagonize  the  Indians 
with  needless  warfare,  however  profitable  it  might 
be,  but  rather  to  make  peace  with  the  natives  and 
to  leave  friends  in  his  wake.  Any  other  procedure 
would  leave  behind  him  a  host  of  enemies,  and  thus, 
even  if  he  should  find  the  South  Sea,  he  might  never 
be  able  to  return  to  tell  the  tale.  Accordingly,  he 
sent  several  Indians  to  find  Ponca  and  to  offer  him 
the  Spaniards’  friendship.  The  embassy  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  Cacique  returned  to  his  village,  bring¬ 
ing  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  white  men  a 
small  quantity  of  gold.  He  apologized  to  Balboa 
for  not  having  more,  and  with  unintentional  irony 
explained  the  lack  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  had  robbed  him  the  year  before!  Balboa  ac¬ 
cepted  the  present,  and  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
exchange  of  civilities,  promptly  presented  Ponca 
with  some  trinkets,  a  shirt  and  an  iron  hatchet.  This 
munificence  at  the  hands  of  the  great  and  dreaded 
white  chief  tan  won  the  complete  friendship  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Cacique.  He  confided  to  Balboa  the 
“secrets  of  the  land,”  gave  him  directions  and  in¬ 
dicated  a  peak  in  the  distant  mountain  range  from 
which  he  said  the  great  sea  would  be  visible.  Careta’s 
men  were  then  dismissed  and  sent  back  with  twelve 
of  the  Spaniards  who  were  too  sick  to  go  farther, 
and  Ponca  furnished  food,  porters  and  guides  famil- 
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iar  with  the  secret  passes.  Having  thus  received  defi¬ 
nite  proof  of  Ponca’s  good  will,  Balboa  took  leave 
of  his  new  ally  and  continued  southward  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20. 

Balboa’s  destination  was  now  the  Province  of 
Quarequa,  ruled  by  the  Cacique  Torecha  who  was 
then  at  war  with  Ponca.  Indeed,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  blessings  of  the  simple  life  led  by  these  sav¬ 
ages  at  the  time  the  Spaniards  first  encountered 
them,  peace  was  certainly  not  one.  1  The  various 
tribes  were  in  a  continuous  state  of  warfare.  As 
is  frequently  the  case  among  civilized  nations,  the 
closest  neighbors  were  the  bitterest  foes.  One  of 
the  reasons  which  had  led  Comogre’s  son  to  tell 
Balboa  of  the  rich  realms  of  the  South  Sea  was  his 
desire  to  obtain  Balboa’s  aid  in  defeating  another 
tribe  dwelling  along  the  route.  Careta  had  been  at 
war  with  Ponca,  and  the  latter  was  now  engaged 
in  a  fued  with  the  natives  of  Quarequa.  This  bitter 
rivalry  and  continuous  strife  among  the  Indians 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  handful  of 
hardy  men  Spain  sent  to  the  New  World  were  able 
to  gain  such  a  dominance  over  their  multitudinous 
opponents.  Had  the  Indian  tribes  any  union  among 
themselves,  the  conquest  of  the  New  World  might 
have  been  postponed  indefinitely.  Certainly  its  ulti¬ 
mate  achievement  would  have  been  at  a  much  greater 
cost. 
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It  required  three  days  of  the  most  difficult  march¬ 
ing  for  the  Spaniards  to  advance  the  ten  leagues 
that  separated  Ponca’s  village  from  the  Province 
of  Quarequa.  Up  to  this  point  little  has  been  said 
of  the  physical  difficulties  encountered  by  Balboa’s 
band  and  one  might  easily  form  the  opinion  that 
his  expedition  was  hardly  more  than  a  series  of  al¬ 
liances  with  native  chieftains,  each  eager  to  help 
him  on  his  way.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  actual 
difficulties  of  the  route  were  little  short  of  insuper¬ 
able.  Only  men  of  great  courage  and  endurance, 
dominated  by  a  leader  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life  in  the  venture,  could  have  overcome  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  nature  had  put  in  their  way.  Because 
of  frequent  wars  and  little  commerce  with  one  an¬ 
other,  there  were  no  roads  or  paths  connecting  the 
Indian  settlements.  The  heat  during  the  day  was 
terrific,  often  achieving  a  temperature  of  120  de¬ 
grees.  After  sundown  the  temperature  dropped 
swiftly  and  the  cool  air  chilled  to  the  bone  and  struck 
more  than  one  exhausted  soldier  with  fever. 

They  were  forced  literally  to  chop  their  way 
through  tropical  forests,  advancing  only  as  fast 
as  their  swords  could  clear  a  path  through  the  tan¬ 
gled  mass  of  vegetation  underfoot  and  the  dense 
network  of  creepers  and  vines  that  swung  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  foul  and  dizzying  odors  of  decaying 
vegetation  brought  nausea  to  the  tired  and  over- 
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worked  men,  weighed  down  with  armor.  The  brush 
was  full  of  dreaded  snakes  and  insects  while  bands 
of  monkeys  shrilly  chattered  at  them  from  above. 
Their  nights  were  made  restless  and  fearful  by 
the  sounds  of  prowling  jaguars,  by  the  danger  of 
an  attack  from  the  Indians  and  by  their  total  lack 
of  shelter,  which  made  them  a  prey  alike  to  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  and  to  the  misery  of  an  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  storms  and  showers. 

Treacherous  swamps  lay  in  their  path  and  their 
course  was  crossed  by  innumerable  streams.  Some 
they  waded  through,  others  they  crossed  with  the 
aid  of  the  Indians,  who  helped  them  form  crude 
log  bridges  of  felled  trees,  and  still  others  they  navi¬ 
gated  by  clinging  to  vines  overhead  to  keep  a  foot¬ 
hold  against  the  strong  currents.  Uncertain  footing 
resulted  in  a  fall  and  a  ducking,  followed  by  the 
inevitable  chill  and  fever. 

When  not  hewing  and  cutting  their  way  through 
dense  forest,  the  course  lay  through  broken,  rocky 
country,  probably  the  most  painful  land  for  weary 
men  to  travel  over.  And  in  this  instance  Balboa’s 
men  suffered  the  additional  torture  of  hunger.  They 
had  failed  to  realize  that  the  distance  between  Pon¬ 
ca’s  settlement  and  that  of  Quarequa  was  as  trying 
as  it  was  short.  They  had  underestimated  the  amount 
of  food  necessary,  and  as  time  passed  and  they  pro¬ 
gressed  at  the  miserable  rate  of  three  leagues  a 
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day,  they  found  their  provisions  vanishing  and  hun¬ 
ger  added  to  their  burden. 

Indeed,  so  dangerous  and  impenetrable  is  this 
section  of  the  isthmus  that  until  the  last  fifty  years 
almost  every  effort  to  cross  it  resulted  in  failure 
and  often  in  ruin.  As  late  as  1853  the  attempt  was 
made  by  a  British  naval  officer, 2  leading  a  party 
equipped  with  all  modern  devices  for  exploration. 

“So  toilsome  was  our  journey/’  he  later  wrote, 
“that  we  spent  fifteen  days  in  performing  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  little  more  than  twenty-six  miles,  having 
to  force  our  slow  and  laborious  path  through  for¬ 
ests.  .  .  .  We  came  on  almost  impenetrable  thick¬ 
ets  of  the  prickly  palm  or  aloe,  rather  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  through  which  we  with  great 
difficulty  cut  our  way.” 

The  attempt  was  abandoned.  In  that  same  year 
another  party  of  scientists,  having  got  within  eight 
leagues  of  their  destination,  were  obliged  to  turn 
back,  after  having  travelled  only  ten  leagues  in 
two  weeks.  Small  wonder  then  that  Balboa,  familiar 
with  the  infamous  nature  of  the  country  and  know¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  wilderness  of  forests,  mountains  and 
swamps,  had  written  to  the  King,  saying  “a  thou¬ 
sand  men  should  come  from  the  island  of  Espanola, 
for  those  who  might  come  direct  from  Castile  would 
not  be  fit  for  much  until  they  were  accustomed  to 
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the  country,  for  they  would  be  lost  and  us  who 
are  now  here  with  them.” 

But  now,  instead  of  a  thousand  men,  he  had  a 
poorly  accoutred  190,  twelve  of  whom  had  already 
been  overcome  by  the  rigors  of  the  march.  And  the 
rest,  struggling  along  under  heavy  armor,  hand¬ 
ling  cumbrous  weapons  and  suffering  from  hunger 
and  fatigue,  made  slow  and  painful  advance.  But 
there  was  to  be  no  abandoning  of  the  daring  pro¬ 
ject  now.  Behind  Balboa  was  defeat,  disgrace  and 
possible  imprisonment,  while  before  him  was  the 
alluring  Sea  of  the  South,  with  its  kingdoms  of 
gold  and  the  glory  of  being  its  first  discoverer.  Bal¬ 
boa  led  them  on.  Always  he  was  first,  sword  or 
axe  in  hand,  opening  a  path  for  his  men,  helping 
the  lame,  cheering  the  despondent,  attentive  to  their 
every  need.  At  length  they  approached  the  foot  of 
the  high  mountain  range  that  had  been  their  ob¬ 
jective.  Here,  however,  they  were  confronted  by 
an  army  of  a  thousand  warriors,  under  Cacique 
Torecha  who  ordered  them  not  to  set  foot  upon 
his  lands  if  they  would  not  be  destroyed  to  a  man. 

Although  weary  and  on  the  point  of  exhaustion, 
the  Spaniards  grouped  themselves  closely  together 
and  continued  their  advance.  Confident  of  an  easy 
victory  over  so  small  a  band,  the  Indians  let  loose 
a  shower  of  arrows  and  with  a  great  shout  hastened 
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to  the  attack  with  clubs  and  wooden  lances,  which  - 
had  been  sharpened  and  hardened  by  fire.  One  vol¬ 
ley  from  the  Spanish  guns  halted  the  Indian  ad¬ 
vance.  The  thunderous  report,  the  flash,  the  sul¬ 
phurous  smoke  and  the  sight  of  their  comrades 
bleeding  and  wounded  at  their  feet  from  no  appar¬ 
ent  blow,  filled  them  with  terror.  Convinced  that 
the  white  strangers  controlled  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning,  they  turned  in  headlong  flight,  pursued 
by  the  half-starved  Spanish  dogs  and  their  still 
hungrier  masters.  Drawing  their  swords,  the  Span¬ 
iards  followed,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  “hewing 
from  one  an  arme,  from  another  a  legge,  from  him 
a  buttocke,  from  another  a  shoulder,  and  from  some 
the  necke  from  the  bodie  at  one  stroke.”  Six  hun¬ 
dred  natives,  including  the  Cacique,  were  slain  and 
many  were  taken  prisoners.  The  others,  concluding 
that  these  invincible  strangers  were  either  gods  or 
demons,  promptly  surrendered,  and  on  September 
23  the  Spaniards  entered  their  chief  village,  where 
they  found  food,  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  pearls 
and  definite  assurance  that  just  beyond  the  range 
lay  the  goal  of  their  seeking. 

Such  close  proximity  served  only  to  arouse  in 
Balboa  unendurable  eagerness  to  be  on  his  way. 
Most  of  his  men  were  exhausted  and  unable  to 
march,  but  this  was  not  to  halt  his  advance.  He 
had  made  peace  with  the  Indians,  after  the  recent 
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battle  by  distributing  the  usual  trinkets  among  the 
chief  men  of  the  tribe.  Ponca’s  Indians,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  that  point,  were  dismissed  with 
gifts.  He  decided  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his 
company,  who  were  desperately  in  need  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  in  the  care  of  his  new  allies,  and  with 
the  remainder  continue  over  the  range;  Thus  on 
September  24,  after  but  a  few  hours  of  rest,  ac¬ 
companied  by  67  of  his  men  and  a  number  of  natives 
to  serve  as  guides,  Balboa  began  the  difficult  ascent 
of  the  mountains. 

All  that  day  they  climbed,  until  night  obscured 
the  way  and  forced  them  to  rest.  And  the  dawn  next 
morning  found  them  again  pressing  forward,  slowly 
mounting  the  range.  The  thick  forest  was  now  re¬ 
placed  by  underbrush  which  grew  more  sparse  as 
they  ascended,  and  the  air  was  now  cooler  and  sharp. 
Suddenly,  at  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
September  25,  one  of  the  Indian  guides  turned  to 
Balboa  and  pointed  to  a  bare  eminence  just  ahead. 
From  that  point,  he  said,  the  ocean  could  be  seen. 
A  halt  was  called.  Balboa  continued  up  the  mountain 
side  alone. 

Like  the  ancient  Israelites,  seeing  in  the  distance 
the  returning  messengers  whom  they  had  sent  for 
tidings  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  now  these  troop¬ 
ers,  with  intent  eyes  and  beating  hearts,  watched 
their  commander  climb  the  bare  height  and  stand 
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gazing  into  space.  Eagerly  they  saw  him  stare  and 
then  slowly  sink  upon  his  knees  in  prayer.  Rising, 
he  beckoned  them  to  approach.  Soon  they  were  at 
his  side,  and  there  below  them,  shining  like  a  burn¬ 
ished  shield  in  the  summer  sun,  its  glistening  sur¬ 
face  stretching  to  the  far  limits  of  the  horizon,  lay 
a  vast  body  of  water.  Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Quare- 
qua  they  saw,  beyond  the  forests  and  savannahs 
that  stretched  from  the  mountain  to  the  beach,  the 
goal  of  their  arduous  seeking.  El  Mar  del  Sur ! 
They  had  found  the  Southern  Sea ! 
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Balboa  Takes  Possession  of  the  South  Sea 


CHAPTER  XIII 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  KING 

w  HEN  Columbus,  in  the  course  of  his  third 
voyage,  touched  the  shore  of  Central  America,  he 
was  certain  that  he  had  reached  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  and  the  Golden  Chersonese  which  led  to  the 
spiced  realms  of  India.  After  Magellan’s  epic  voy¬ 
age  of  1519-22,  America  was  no  longer  considered 
a  part  of  Asia.  But  now  in  1513,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  South  Sea,  1  Columbus’  idea  still 
prevailed,  and  had  Balboa  reached  Peru  or  Mexico 
he  would  have  thought  himself  in  India,  just  as 
Cortes  when  in  Mexico  thought  himself  in  the 
Golden  Chersonese. 

But  to  these  Spaniards,  gazing  for  the  first  time 
on  the  South  Sea,  visions  of  the  cities  which  their 
imaginations  placed  on  its  shores  must  have  brought 
greater  hopefulness  and  joy  than  full  knowledge 
of  the  truth  could  have  given.  The  very  mysterious 
nature  of  this  unknown  sea  served  but  to  make  limit¬ 
less  the  riches  and  wonders  with  which  their  fancy 
decorated  it.  In  their  minds  they  populated  it  not 
.with  the  prosaic  cities  they  had  known  in  Spain,  nor 
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>vith  the  savage  Indian  settlements  they  had  found 
in  the  Indies,  but  rather  with  such  rarities  as  the 
elusive  Golden  Temple  of  Davaive,  the  realm  of 
the  mythical  El  Dorado  and  the  fabulous  lands  of 
Cipangu  and  Kubla  Khan. 

“It  is  thought  that  not  far  from  here/’  wrote 
Peter  Martyr,  “there  lies  the  country  where  the 
fruitfulness  of  spice  beginneth.” 

And,  indeed,  had  they  not  already  received  intima¬ 
tions  of  a  nearby  land  far  exceeding  the  wealth  of 
Marco  Polo’s  finding?  Had  not  Comogre’s  son  told 
them  of  a  country  where  people  ate  and  drank  from 
vessels  and  goblets  of  purest  gold  and  where  gold 
was  more  common  than  iron  in  Biscay?  Had  they 
not  received  vague  tidings  of  golden  Peru?  Gold! 
Gold!  Gold!  And  history  which  often  comfirms  old 
errors  with  modern  truths,  ironically  records  the  fact 
that  their  unfounded  beliefs  and  colorful  imaginings 
actually  led  them  to  a  wealth  far  beyond  that  of  the 
Far  East,  and  that  from  these  shores  which  their 
avid  imaginations  had  filled  with  jewels  and  gold 
Spain  was  soon  to  send  caravel  after  caravel  heavily 
freighted  with  greater  cargoes  of  treasure  than  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

“You  see  before  you,  my  comrades,”  said  Balboa 
to  his  men,  “the  much  desired  ocean !  The  words  of 
Comogre’s  son  are  proven  true.  The  reward  of  your 
labor  lies  before  you.  And  you,  my  comrades,  be 
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true  to  me  as  you  have  always  been,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Mother’s  aid,  we  shall  discover 
such  great  things  as  have  never  been  seen  before. 
tYou  shall  be  the  richest  Spaniards  who  have  ever 
come  to  the  Indies.  Yours  shall  be  the  greatest  serv¬ 
ice  ever  rendered  to  a  King,  and  yours  the  eternal 
glory  and  wealth  of  all  that  is  here  discovered  and 
won  for  our  holy  Gatholf©  Faith !” 

With  tears  of  joy  the  hardened  veterans  embraced 
their  captain  and  swore  to  follow  him  to  death.  The 
priest,  Andres  de  Vera,  led  them  in  the  chanting 
of  the  Te  Deum  laudamus  and  Te  Dominum  confite- 
mur,  and  the  voices  of  the  soldiers,  ennobled  and 
uplifted  by  the  occasion,  piously  joined  in  the  sol¬ 
emn  strains.  Then  in  stentorian  tones,  Balboa  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  immemorial  hills  that  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  lands  and  of  all  lands  bathed  by  the 
Southern  Sea,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereigns  -of 
Castile.  A  tree  was  cut  down  and  fashioned  into  a 
cross.  On  it  were  carved  the  names  of  the  Spanish 
rulers,  and  stones  were  heaped  about  it  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  discovery.  The  Indians,  perplexed  at 
these  signs  of  rejoicing,  wondered  what  there  could 
be  in  this  familiar  sight  of  woods  and  sea  to  arouse 
such  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  to  retain  the  good 


opinion  of  the  strangers,  they  willingly  helped  gather 
stones  and  piled  them  about  the  large  wooden  cross, 
little  knowing  that  this  strange  symbol  marked  the 
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downfall  of  their  race.  Other  trees  were  likewise 
carved  with  the  initials  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns, 
and  when  this  had  been  done  Balboa  ordered  the 
notary,  Andres  de  Valderrabano,  to  take  down  the 
names  of  all  those  present  as  witnesses  of  the  great 
-  discovery. 

,  ,  “The  cavaliers,  hidalgos  and  menf  of  quality,” 
.wrote  ValderrabanoJ' “who  took  part  in  the  discov- 
'7ery  of  the  South  Sea  with  the  great  and  very  excel¬ 
lent  senor,  the  Captain  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
Governor  for  their  Highnesses  in  Tierra  Firme, 
are  the  following: 

“First,  the  Senor  Vasco  Nunez,  and  he  was  the 
one  who  first  of  all  saw  the  sea  and  pointed  it  out 
to  the  following: — ”and  beginning  with  the  name 
of  the  priest  de  Vera,  all  67  of  the  company  were 
recorded,  ending  with  the  signature  of  the  notary 
himself  who  testified  that  “these  67  men  were  the 
first  Christians  to  see  the  Southern  Sea.” 

Third  on  the  list  and  immediately  following  the 
names  of  Balboa  and  de  Vera,  is  that  of  Francisco 
Pizarro.  What  were  his  thoughts  as  he  stood  among 
these  men  and  looked  at  the  great  body  of  water 
before  him?  Were  his  dull  spirits  lifted  for  a  mo¬ 
ment?  Did  there  perhaps  penetrate  his  stolid  brain 
some  wild  fancy  of  the  great  deeds  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  upon  its  shores?  Did  he  allow  himself  the 
ambitious  hope  that  his  prowess  and  courage  might 
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some  day  gain  a  portion  of  its  rumored  wealth? 
Or  did  this  quiet,  unimaginative  and  ever-obedient 
subordinate  accept  this  great  event  merely  as  part 
of  the  day’s  work?  Ah,  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  gorgeous  and  horrible  drama  which  was  to  be 
played  on  its  shores,  a  drama  in  which  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  act  the  leading  role! 

When  the  ceremonies  had  been  completed,  Balboa 
led  his  men  down  the  mountain  slope  toward  the 
sea  into  the  Province  of  Chiapes.  From  the  height 
where  he  had  first  looked  at  the  South  Sea,  Balboa 
had  seen  that  a  dense  forest  stretched  from  the  base 
of  the  mountain  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean  and  it  was 
his  intention  to  send  a  party  to  find  the  shortest 
route  through  this  tangled  wilderness  to  the  beach. 
The  Indians  of  that  vicinity  had  fled  at  the  white 
man’s  approach,  so  that  the  little  exploring  party, 
having  no  native  guides,  required  two  days  before 
it  finally  came  to  the  water’s  edge,  although  the 
sea  was  hardly  two  miles  away. 

Coming  to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  men  were  puz¬ 
zled  to  find  two  native  canoes  on  the  ground  far 
from  the  water,  for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  great 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Pacific  tides.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  the  tide  came  in  and  floated  the  vessels. 
Then  a  soldier,  Alonso  Martin,  eager  to  distinguish 
himself,  jumped  into  one  of  the  floating  craft  and 
shouted,  “Witness,  my  friends,  that  I  am  the  first 
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Spaniard  who  has  been  upon  the  waters  of  this 


When  the  scouting  party  returned  to  the  village, 
Balboa  took  twenty-five  men,  far  the  remainder 
were  too  exhausted  to  go  further,  and  on  September 
29,  set  out  for  the  shore.  They  reached  the  sea  that 
evening,  and  as  the  tide  was  still  out,  sat  down 
under  the  trees  to  wait  for  the  water  to  come  in. 
Soon  the  thunderous  waves  began  to  advance  upon 
the  shore.  Balboa  arose.  Taking  his  sword  in  his 
right  hand,  thrusting  a  shield  over  his  arm,  and 
holding  aloft  the  Royal  Banner,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  painted  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  on  the  other 
the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms,  he  advanced  fully  armed 
to  meet  the  rushing  sea.  When  the  water  had  reached 
the  level  of  his  knees,  he  held  his  sword  aloft  and 
in  a  loud  voice  took  formal  possession  for  the  Crown, 
“Long  live  the  high  and  powerful  monarchs,  Don 
Ferdinand  and  Doha  Juana,  sovereigns  of  Castile 
and  of  Leon  and  Aragon,  in  whose  name  and  for  the 
royal  crown  of  Castile  I  take  and  seize  real  and 
corporeal  actual  possession  of  these  seas  and  lands, 
and  of  the  coasts  and  ports  and  islands  of  the  South, 
with  all  thereto  annexed,  together  with  the  king¬ 
doms  and  provinces  which  belong  to  them,  or  which 
may  hereafter  belong  to  them,  in  whatever  name 
and  by  whatever  right  and  title  acquired,  now  ex¬ 
isting  or  which  may  exist,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
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times  past  and  present  and  to  come,  without  any 
contradiction  whatsoever. 

“And  if  any  other  prince  or  captain,  Christian  or 
infidel,  of  whatever  law  or  sect  or  condition  he  may 
be,  pretends  any  right  to  these  lands  and  seas,  I 
am  ready  and  prepared  to  contradict  him  and  to 
defend  them  in  the  names  of  the  present  and  future 
sovereigns  of  Castile,  who  are  the  lords  paramount 
in  these  Indies,  islands  and  Tierra  Firme,  northern 
or  southern,  with  their  seas,  as  well  in  the  arctic 
pole  as  in  the  antarctic,  on  either  side  of  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  line,  within  or  without  the  tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  according  to  what  more  completely 
to  their  Majesties  and  their  successors  belongs  and 
is  due,  for  the  whole  and  any  part  thereof,  as  I 
protest  in  writing  shall  or  may  be  more  fully  speci¬ 
fied  and  alleged  on  behalf  of  their  royal  patrimony, 
now  and  in  all  time  while  the  earth  revolves,  and 
until  the  universal  judgment  of  all  mankind.’ 


No  figure  arose  to  contradict  this'igrandiloquent 
declaration  and  sweeping  challenge.  Only  the  thun¬ 
derous  sea  replied,  rolling  its  waves  high  upon  the 
shore  and  enveloping  in  spray  the  proud  words  of 
the  Spanish  conqueror. 

Indeed  it  may  well  be  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  strange  oration,  which  was  a  garbled  version 
of  the  formal  announcements  usual  to  such  occa¬ 
sions,  was  incomprehensible  to  Balboa  and  to  his 
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companions  alike.  But  its  general  purport  and  the 
significance  of  the  great  event  it  marked  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  lost  upon  them,  and  Balboa’s  companions 
hailed  his  words  with  loud  acclaim.  Again  the  notary 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  names  of  the  twenty-six 
men  who  had  witnessed  this  act  of  formally  taking 
possession  of  the  South  Sea,  while  the  men  used 
their  daggers  to  cut  the  names  of  the  Rulers  of  Cas¬ 
tile  upon  the  nearby  trees.  Each  man  was  asked  to 
taste  the  water,  and  each  found  it  to  be  a  true  salt 
ocean,  like  the  Atlantic  which  bathed  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  with  great 
satisfaction  the  party  returned  to  Chiapes’  village, 
eager  to  pursue  their  explorations  and  to  gain  for 
Church  and  State  and  for  themselves  the  great  riches 
to  be  won  upon  its  shores.  And  since  this  day,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  was  the  day  of  St.  Michael,  the  arch¬ 
angel,  the  newly  discovered  bay  was  named  after 
him,  El  Golfo  de  San  Miguel,  the  name  it  bears  to¬ 
day. 

Aided  by  the  Indians  of  Chiapes,  who  had  been 
won  over  with  the  usual  trifling  gifts  and  promises 
of  friendship,  Balboa  remained  another  month  on 
the  coast  of  his  newly  discovered  South  Sea,  ex¬ 
ploring  the  bays  and  inlets,  visiting  neighboring- 
provinces  and  making  diligent  efforts  to  acquire  full 
knowledge  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Friendships  were  made  with  native  chieftains, 
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although  some  of  them  had  to  be  defeated  in  battle 
first  and  then  won  by  kindness.  The  most  important 
event  during  these  forays  and  reconnoiterings  was 
the  meeting  with  Cacique  Tumaco,  whom  the  Span¬ 
iards  found  some  leagues  up  the  coast  from  San 
Miguel  Bay.  He  presented  them  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  pearls  which  his  men  had  fished  from  the 
nearby  waters,  and  he  indicated  an  island,  not  far 
from  shore,  where,  he  said,  the  Spaniards  might 
get  all  they  wanted.  As  for  him  and  his  people, 
however,  he  made  it  plain  that  much  more  value  was 
attached  to  the  oysters.  Because  of  the  roughness 
of  the  sea  at  that  time  they  did  not  visit  the  island, 
but  readily  accepted  the  Cacique’s  account  of  its 
pearl  fisheries  and  henceforth  called  it  by  the  name 
of  Isla  Rica,  giving  to  the  group  of  islets  of  which 
it  was  the  largest  the  name  of  Pearl  Islands.  They 
also  were  surprised  to  notice  that  the  handles  of 
the  canoe  paddles  of  the  natives  in  these  parts  were 
inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  and  struck  by  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  wealth,  the  notary  was  ordered  to  make  a 
note  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  King. 

To  discover  a  small  fortune  in  pearls  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  naked  savage  chieftain  was  to  these 
soldiers  sure  evidence  of  the  great  wealth  to  which 
further  exploration  of  that  sea  would  lead.  And  from 
Tumaco  himself  they  learned  the  direction  which 
such  treasure-hunting  voyages  should  take.  From 
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Comogre’s  son  Balboa  had  received  an  alluring 
though  vague  account  of  a  rich  country  far  to  the 
South  and  his  description  has  been  interpreted  as 
referring  to  Peru.  Now,  from  Tumaco,  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  to  receive  the  first  definite  and  clear 
reference  to  this  land  of  the  Incas,  although  it  was 
not  mentioned  by  name.  Replying  to  Balboa’s  ques¬ 
tions,  Cacique  Tumaco  assured  him  that  the  coast 
continued  toward  the  South  without  end,  and  that 
far  in  that  direction  dwelt  a  people  who  were  un¬ 
believably  rich,  who  navigated  the  sea  in  ships  with 
sails  and  who  used  beasts  of  burden.  To  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  beasts,  he  fashioned  out  of  clay 
the  figure  of  a  South  American  llama,  which  the 
Spaniards,  however,  assumed  to  be  a  camel. 

“This,”  says  the  Spanish  Historian  Herrera, 
“was  the  second  intimation  Vasco  Nunez  had  of 
Peru.” 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  standing  at  Bal¬ 
boa’s  side  and  drinking  in  the  words  of  the  Cacique, 

was  the  silent  figure  of  Francisco  Pizarro. 

• 

On  November  3,  1513,  after  acquiring  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  pearls,  the  Spaniards  began 
their  return  march  across  the  isthmus  to  Santa  Ma¬ 
ria.  In  an  effort  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
country,  they  followed  a  different  route  going  back. 
In  many  places  the  natives  came  out  to  welcome  them 
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with  gifts  of  gold  and  pearls.  At  other  places  their 
approach  was  resisted  and  a  passage  had  to  be  forced 
with  arms.  It  is  significant  to  observe,  however, 
that  in  every  province  Balboa  passed  through,  he 
left  the  natives  on  the  friendliest  terms,  even  in  those 
territories  where  his  entrance  had  been  opposed  in 
battle.  One  native  chieftain  even  burst  into  tears  at 
his  departure.  Yet,  despite  this  success  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  the  Spaniards  suffered  severely.  The  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  they  were  passing  was 
no  less  severe  and  baffling  than  the  route  they  had 
followed  to  the  new  sea,  and  this  time  they  suffered 
even  more  severely  from  hunger.  Having  a  vast 
amount  of  treasure,  the  Spaniards  had  loaded  the 
native  carriers  with  gold  rather  than  with  pro¬ 
visions,  with  the  result  that  they  were  soon  all  but 
starving.  The  dry  season  had  set  in,  water  was 
scarce  and  for  two  days  they  marched  without  satis¬ 
fying  their  thirst.  Even  the  sturdiest  of  the  men  now 
began  to  break  under  the  great  strain  they  had 
endured  since  leaving  Santa  Maria.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  so  weak  they  had  to  be  carried  or  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  Bal¬ 
boa  had  not  adopted  from  the  first  a  policy  of 
winning  the  good  will  of  the  tribes  with  whom  he 
had  dealings,  his  company  would  now  have  found 
itself  too  weak  for  battle  and  in  all  probability  never 
would  have  been  able  to  return  to  the  colony.  Bal- 
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boa  himself,  “pale,  weak  and  worn  out,”  was 
stricken  with  fever  as  the  journey  neared  its  end, 
and  for  a  few  days  had  to  be  carried  over  the  rough 
passes  on  a  litter. 

But  on  January  5,  1514,  the  struggling  army 
found  itself  again  at  Ponca’s  settlement,  and  the 
hardest  part  of  the  journey  was  completed.  Ponca 
welcomed  them,  provided  them  with  food  and  shelter 
and  invited  them  to  rest.  Here  they  received  word 
that  two  ships  had  recently  come  to  Darien  from 
Espanola  and  that  all  was  well  at  the  colony.  After 
a  few  days  of  rest  with  Ponca,  the  party  set  out 
for  Careta  s  village,  arriving  there  on  January  17, 
four  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  date  on  which 
they  had  set  out  for  the  South  Sea.  Leaving  the 
greater  number  of  his  men  with  Careta,  Balboa  took 
twenty  companions  and  a  number  of  Indians,  and  im¬ 
mediately  boarded  the  ship  which  he  had  left  at 
Acla.  On  January  19  he  reached  Santa  Maria,  and 
on  the  same  day  sent  his  ship  back  for  the  men  who 
had  been  left  behind. 

Balboa  brought  back  a  great  quantity  of  treas¬ 
ure,  but  for  once  in  Darien  gold  and  pearls  were  of 
secondary  interest.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  new 
sea  and  the  rumors  of  the  fabulous  cities  resting  on 
its  distant  shores  that  now  aroused  the  greatest 
admiration  and  speculation.  With  this  great  avenue 
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of  conquest  and  discovery  opened  to  them,  what 
magnificent  deeds  might  now  be  accomplished! 
What  glory  to  be  won!  What  immeasurable  wealth 
obtained!  And  most  convenient  for  Balboa,  there 
was  then  in  Darien  awaiting  his  triumphant  re¬ 
turn,  a  messenger  from  the  King  himself.  For  in  one 
of  the  ships  that  had  recently  come  to  Darien  was 
Pedro  de  Arbolancha,  who  had  been  sent  by  His 
Majesty  to  make  secret  inquiry  into  affairs  at 
Darien.  Arbolancha  was  a  man  who  placed  more 
value  on  accomplishment  than  on  method.  When  he 
saw  for  himself  how  Balboa,  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulties,  had  established  a  colony,  and  how  with 
a  small  band  of  men  he  had  completed  a  brilliant 
and  epoch-making  discovery,  the  King’s  agent 
looked  upon  Vasco  Nunez  with  unconcealed  ad¬ 
miration.  Here  was  no  monster  such  as  Enciso  had 
described  at  Court,  but  a  man  of  judgment  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  a  leader  of  men.  Indeed,  so  completely  was 
Arbolancha  won  over  by  Balboa  and  so  friendly  did 
they  become  that  in  after  years  the  King  s  agent, 
by  way  of  compliment,  was  spoken  of  in  Spain  as 
“comrade  of  the  discoverer.” 

While  Arbolancha  prepared  to  set  sail  for  Spam, 
Balboa  composed  a  letter  for  the  King,  giving  an 
account  of  his  expedition  and  of  the  rich  kingdoms 
which  were  to  be  found  on  its  shores  far  to  the 
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South.  No  copy  of  this  epistle  is  in  existence,  but 
Peter  Martyr,  who  saw  it  when  it  reached  Court,  re¬ 
ports  that  it  was  written  in  a  “military  style,”  and 
that  in  all  his  large  letter,  there  is  not  one  leafe 
without  thankes  giving  to  almightie  God  for  his 
delivery  and  preservation  from  so  many  imminent 
perils  ....  being  therefore  thus  turned  from  a 
rashe  royster  to  a  politike  and  discret  capytayne.” 

Unfortunately,  no  vessel  in  Santa  Maria  was  in 
condition  for  a  long  voyage,  and  it  was  not  until 
March,  almost  two  months  after  Balboa’s  return, 
that  a  ship  was  made  ready.  Balboa  had  received 
definite  assurance  from  Arbolancha  that  it  was  the 
King  s  intention  to  appoint  a  new  governor  for  the 
colony.  However,  both  men  now  felt  confident  that 
Arbolancha  s  tidings  of  the  discovery,  accompanied 
by  gold  and  200  choice  pearls  as  evidence  of  its  im¬ 
portance,  would  win  the  appointment  for  Vasco 
Nunez.  In  Arbolancha,  at  any  rate,  Balboa  could 
feel  that  he  had  a  friend  and  ally  who  would  also 
prove  an  ardent  advocate  at  Court.  Thus  filled  with 
sanguine  hopes  that  the  discovery  would  atone  for 
past  errors  and  win  him  royal  favor  and  means  with 
which  to  carry  on  discoveries  on  the  South  Sea,  Bal¬ 
boa  bade  his  new  friend  farewell  and  saw  his  ship 
weigh  anchor  and  set  sail  for  Spain. 

But  the  two  months  required  to  make  Arbolan- 
cha’s  ship  seaworthy  proved  to  be  a  fatal  delay 
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Somewhere  on  the  high  seas  of  the  Atlantic  Ar- 
bolancha’s  speeding  vessel  passed  the  great  armada 
of  Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  on  his  way  to  replace 
Balboa  as  governor  in  Darien. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

DON  PEDRARIAS 

HEN  he  received  the  appointment  of  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Darien,  Don  Pedrarias  was  more  than  sixty 
years  old.  Of  noble  stock,  he  had  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  campaigns  against  the  Portuguese  and 
Moors.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  courtliness  and  skill  in  tournaments,  win¬ 
ning  for  himself  the  nicknames  of  “El  Galan”  and 
El  Justador.”  Although  he  was  a  surprisingly 
vigorous  old  man,  he  suffered  from  a  chronic  dis¬ 
ease,  and  once,  shortly  before  his  appointment,  he 
had  been  pronounced  dead  and  placed  in  his  coffin, 
only  to  come  to  life  again  while  his  body  was  await¬ 
ing  funeral  services  in  church.  He  was  destined  to 
live  for  more  than  thirty  years  thereafter. 

Ferdinand  himself  must  have  questioned  whether 
distinguished  military  services  in  Europe,  many 
years  earlier,  was  adequate  training  for  a  man  who 
was  to  govern  in  the  New  World,  where  conditions 
and  circumstances  required  a  resiliency  of  mind  and 
body  not  common  in  one  of  Pedrarias’  years.  But  in 
this  case  old  age  had  in  the  King’s  eyes  an  advantage 


over  youth.  Ferdinand  was  notoriously  jealous  of 
;his  officers.  An  old  man  was  more  likely  to  be  loyal 
do  the  Crown  and  less  apt  to  set  off  on  independent 
(enterprises.  And  in  sending  a  governor  to  Tierra 
iFirme,  so  far  from  Spain  and  so  promising  in 
\wealth,  this  was  a  contingency  against  which  a  ruler 
lof  Ferdinand’s  temperament  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
wide. 

Another  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  Pedra- 
irias’  appointment  was  the  high-born  dame  who  was 
I  his  wife.  She  was  Isabel  de  Bobadilla,  a  spirited 
;and  courageous  woman,  a  niece  of  the  famous 
IMarquesa  de  Moya,  who  had  been  the  lamented 
(Queen  Isabel’s  closest  friend.  When  Pedrarias 
f  finally  obtained  the  appointment  his  wife  was  no 
;!  longer  a  young  or  romantic  woman.  Nevertheless, 
pshe  insisted  on  accompanying  him  and  sharing  the 
(dangers  of  their  new  life.  They  sold  all  their  pos¬ 
sessions  and  ancestral  estate  near  Segovia,  and  after 
(providing  patrimony  and  dowry  for  four  sons  and  as 
imany  daughters  whom  they  were  leaving  in  Spain, 
tembarked  together. 

The  young  Pedrarias  who  had  won  a  name  for 
Ihis  gallantry  at  court,  in  the  tournaments  and  for 
Ihis  bravery  in  the  Moorish  wars,  however,  was  not 
tthe  same  Pedrarias  who,  through  Fonseca’s  in- 
fifluence,  won  the  appointment  to  govern  in  Tieira 
IFirme.  For  of  all  the  men  who  walk  across  the  pages 
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of  history  in  the  Indies,  none  presents  a  blacker 
aspect  to  posterity  than  this  same  Pedrarias  Davila. 
However  much  the  historians  vary  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  and  estimate  of  these  events,  they  are 
heartily  unanimous  in  their  judgment  on  this  man. 
Indeed,  they  all  seem  to  be  making  a  great  effort  to 
outdo  one  another  in  finding  superlatives  with  which 
to  denounce  him  and  his  acts. 

He  was  pronounced  in  mind  and  temper,”  writes 
H.  H.  Bancroft,  “and  coarse  grained  throughout, 
the  grizzled  hair  surrounding  his  dark  features  like 
the  unsubstantial  light  of  the  religion  that  environed 
his  swarthy  soul.”  Irving  Berdine  Richman  calls 
him  arbitrary  and  wily,”  and  another  American, 
John  Fiske,  pronounces  him  “a  green-eyed  pitiless, 
perfidious  old  wretch.”  Even  to  the  kindly  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  he  appears  as  “a  suspicious,  fiery, 
arbitrary  old  man.” 

His  contemporaries  and  fellow  Spaniards  are 
no  less  damning  in  their  verdict.  Oviedo,  one  of  the 
few  honest  officers  who  accompanied  him  to  Darien, 
pictures  him  as  malicious  and  incompetent.  Because 
of  his  villainous  treatment  of  the  natives  the  monks 
of  the  New  World  soon  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
“Furor  Domini,”  and  Peter  Martyr,  who,  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  had  rejoiced  at  Pedarias’  appointment, 
finally  turned  from  him  in  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
gust.  A  hundred  years  after  Pedrarias’  death, 
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Antonio  de  Herrera  wrote  such  a  scathing  account 
of  the  man’s  acts  in  his  History  of  the  Indies  that 
Pedrarias’  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Peunerostra, 
made  every  effort  to  have  passages  of  the  work  de¬ 
leted.  He  was  unsuccessful  because  the  committee  of 
historians  appointed  to  investigate  the  facts  found 
that  Herrera’s  damning  account  was  entirely  true. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  sent  to  replace 
Vasco  Nunez. 

Yet  for  all  his  evil,  luck  persistently  played  into 
his  hands.  Influence  rather  than  merit  determined 
his  appointment.  His  advanced  years  instead  of  bar¬ 
ring  him  had  proved  an  advantage.  Other  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  put  at  his  command  a  magnif¬ 
icently  equipped  company  of  men  and  ships.  He  was 
a  demon  perversely  beloved  by  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune. 

When  the  King  learned  from  Caicedo  and  Colme- 
nares  that  a  thousand  men  would  be  needed  to  cross 
the  isthmus  successfully,  he  ordered  1200  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  “for  greater  security.”  Thinking  it  might 
prove  difficult  to  lure  so  many  men  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  His  Majesty  offered  special  concessions  and 
privileges  to  settlers  and  ordered  heralds  to  pro¬ 
claim  these  offers  in  the  plaza  of  Seville  and  at  other 
important  centers.  Then,  in  August,  1 5 1 3 »  Sebastian 
del  Campo  arrived  in  Spain  with  Balboa  s  letter.  It 
told  of  the  ease  with  which  the  Indians  picked  up 
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gold  in  the  river  beds  in  Darien,  of  the  wealth  of 
Tierra  Firme  and  of  the  rumored  riches  to  be  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  still  undiscovered  South  Sea. 
These  stories  of  wealth  spread  like  a  forest  fire. 
Soon  all  Spain  echoed  with  talk  of  the  golden  realms 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  the  King  himself,  as  if  to 
confirm  these  reports,  ordered  the  name  of  Castilla 
del  Oro  to  be  given  to  all  that  region  over  which 
Pedrarias  was  to  govern. 

Now  it  happened,  shortly  before  this  time,  that 
the  Spanish  Allies  had  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  at  Ravenna,  and  King 
Ferdinand,  fearful  of  the  safety  of  his  Neapolitan 
possessions,  hastily  recruited  a  large  army  to  serve 
under  the  command  of  El  Gran  Capitan,  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Gonzalo  de  Cordova.  King  Ferdinand 
then  became  jealous  of  the  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  the  youth  and  nobility  had  flocked  to  Gon- 
zalo’s  banner,  and  for  this  reason  and  others,  the 
projected  enterprise  was  suddenly  countermanded. 
With  their  usual  prodigality,  a  great  many  of  the 
Spaniards  had  gone  so  far  as  to  sell  or  mortgage 
their  patrimony  in  order  to  purchase  the  fine  armor 
and  rich  robes  which  would  allow  them  to  appear  in 
the  Italian  campaign  with  becoming  ostentation. 
And  now  that  the  expedition  had  been  cancelled, 
a  great  number  of  disgruntled  and  disappointed  men 
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found  themselves  gorgeously  equipped  for  martial 
adventure,  but  with  no  place  to  go. 

The  armada  of  Pedrarias  offered  them  their  op¬ 
portunity.  By  way  of  inducement  they  were  of¬ 
fered  free  passage,  free  shares  of  land  in  Darien  and 
food  for  a  month  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony. 
But  the  greatest  attraction  was  the  fact  that  in  this 
enterprise  they  saw  an  opportunity  to  achieve  far 
greater  glory  and  wealth  than  the  war  with  the 
French  had  promised. 

“The  very  idea  of  an  unknown  sea  and  splendid  em¬ 
pire,”  wrote  Washington  Irving,  “broke  upon  the  im¬ 
agination  with  the  vague  wonders  of  an  Arabian  tale.” 

The  streets  of  Seville,  where  the  soldiery  as¬ 
sembled,  were  soon  swarming  with  men  of  every 
station  and  position  in  life,  each  eager  to  gather  gold 
in  Tierra  Firme.  Priests,  soldiers  and  peasants,  in 
addition  to  the  brilliantly  accoutred  gallants,  offered 
themselves  for  service.  So  numerous  were  the  volun¬ 
teers  that  the  King  ordered  the  number  of  recruits 
raised  to  1 500.  Even  so,  when  Pedrarias  appeared  at 
Seville  to  review  his  troups  he  found  more  than 
2000  clamoring  to  join  his  force.  A  fourth  of  these 
were  eliminated,  but  by  the  time  the  army  had 
marched  to  the  nearby  port  of  San  Lucar,  their 
ranks  had  again  swelled  to  more  than  2000  and  it 
became  necessary  to  issue  strict  orders  against  ac- 
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cepting  more.  These  disappointed  volunteers  were 
not  limited  to  young  and  adventurous  youths,  but 
included  no  little  number  of  “avaricious  old  men,” 
as  Las  Casas  called  them,  who  even  offered  to  pay 
their  own  passage,  so  sure  were  they  of  finding 
wealth  in  Darien.  So  great  had  been  the  response 
to  the  King’s  call  for  enlistments  that  the  twenty- 
two  vessels  at  San  Lucar  were  over-crowded  and 
Ferdinand  had  to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  purchase  two  additional  ships. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  fleet  which  had 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to 
America,  Pedrarias  armament  was  the  greatest  that 
sailed  to  the  Indies  in  those  days.  And  considering 
the  illustrious  names  with  which  it  was  adorned,  it 
ranks  as  the  most  brilliant  armada  Spain  ever  sent 
to  the  New  World.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  Spanish-American  history  are  to  be  found 
among  the  men  who  accompanied  Pedrarias.  His 
company  included  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado  de 
Valdes,  quixotic  and  chivalric  seeker  of  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola'  Hernando  de  Soto,  discoverer  of 
the  Mississippi;  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  future 
companion  of  Cortes  and  rugged  chronicler  of  his 
deeds;  Almagro,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru; 
Pascual  de  Andagoya,  chronicler  and  conqueror;  and 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  the  future  historian, 
who  had  been  appointed  Chief  Notary  and  Inspec- 
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tor  of  Royal  Mines  to  succeed  Caicedo,  the  deputy, 
who  had  died  while  in  Spain. 

Besides  these  men  there  were  a  number  of  new 
officials  for  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  which,  by 
royal  decree,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city. 
Juan  de  Quevedo,  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  had  been 
appointed  Bishop  of  Darien,  becoming  the  first  pre¬ 
late  in  Tierra  Firme.  Alonso  de  la  Puente  went  out 
as  Royal  Treasurer;  the  Licentiate  Gaspar  de  Es¬ 
pinosa,  a  recent  "graduate  of  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  went  out  as  Chief  Judge,  and  the  Bache¬ 
lor  Enciso,  now  enjoying  great  favor,  was  made 
Chief  Constable  and  given  numerous  privileges  to 
reward  him  for  past  services. 

The  cost  of  equipping  the  fleet  took  50,000  ducats 
out  of  the  royal  treasury,  an  enormous  sum  for  those 
days  and  one  which  indicates  the  great  importance 
King  Ferdinand  attached  to  the  enterprise.  Indeed, 
the  King  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  entire 
affair  and  the  instructions  which  he  gave  Pedrarias 
were  detailed  and  comprehensive.  Pedrarias  was 
granted  power  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
although  an  appeal  was  to  be  permitted  from  his  de¬ 
cisions  to  the  Council  of  Castile.  He  was  to  found 
settlements  and  build  fortresses  to  link  the  Atlantic 
with  the  South  Sea,  for  the  news  of  Balboa  s  suc¬ 
cessful  march  across  the  isthmus  had  not  yet  reached 
Court  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Pedrarias 
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would  lose  no  time  in  finding  the  new  ocean.  He  was 
to  apportion  land  for  dwellings  and  cultivation 
among  the  settlers.  He  was  to  regulate  the  working 
of  the  mines,  to  determine  fines  for  violations  of 
the  law  and  to  appoint  among  the  colonists  men  to 
sit  with  his  officials  to  form  his  Council.  With  this 
Council  and  with  Bishop  Quevedo,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  it,  Pedrarias  was  ordered  to  discuss  all 
matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlement 
and  the  royal  service  and  not  to  take  any  important 
steps  without  their  advice.  Among  other  powers, 
Pedrarias  was  given  the  right  to  ship  from  Darien 
whomever  he  should  so  order,  to  appear  before  the 
King  in  Spain.  From  any  such  order  there  was  to 
be  no  appeal.  This  provision  was  innocent  enough  on 
the  surface.  Unfortunately,  it  was  meant  to  apply  to 
none  other  than  Balboa. 

For  at  the  time  that  Pedrarias’  fleet  was  being 
equipped  to  sail  for  Darien,  the  very  man  whose 
labors  were  responsible  for  the  splendor  of  the 
armada  and  the  money  lavished  upon  it  was  in  the 
deepest  disfavor  at  Court.  The  Bachelor  Enciso  had 
painted  Balboa  as  a  villainous  ruffian  who  had 
usurped  the  government  and  murdered  Nicuesa,  and 
this  opinion  still  prevailed.  The  King  had  graciously 
received  Colmenares  and  Caicedo,  Balboa’s  deputies, 
and,  rejoicing  in  the  information  they  had  brought 
him,  had  rewarded  them  with  honors  and  privileges. 


But  the  deputies  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great 
effort  to  represent  Balboa’s  services  to  the  crown, 
so  that  they  changed  the  Court’s  opinion  of  him  in 
no  way.  With  Enciso  and  Fonseca  actively  opposed, 
and  with  the  two  deputies  only  lukewarm  at  best, 
Balboa  was  entirely  without  favorable  representa¬ 
tion  at  Court.  The  result  of  his  unfortunate  predica¬ 
ment  was  to  be  seen  in  the  instructions  which  King 
Ferdinand  gave  Pedrarias.  Two  Royal  Orders  were 
issued  to  the  Governor  concerning  Balboa.  In  the 
first,  Pedrarias  was  instructed  to  withdraw  Balboa’s 
authority  and  to  subject  him  and  his  officers  to  a 
residencia.1  This  was  a  kind  of  judicial  inquiry  in 
which  any  one  having  a  grievance  against  a  retir¬ 
ing  official  might  make  complaint  and  seek  resti¬ 
tution.  Balboa’s  residencia  was  to  last  sixty  days. 
During  that  time  Pedrarias  was  to  invite  complaints 
against  Balboa’s  administration,  and  to  learn  if  he 
had  abused  his  authority  and  had  observed  the  best 
interests  of  the  Crown. 

“And  when  the  sixty  days  of  the  residencia  are 
over,”  said  the  King,  “send  him  to  us  with  the  in¬ 
formation  you  have  obtained  as  to  the  manner  the 
said  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  and  the  other  officials 
have  used  and  exercised  their  said  offices.  And  if 
they  have  done  injury  to  anyone,  have  justice  done 
to  the  plaintiffs  and  repay  the  injured  for  what  they 
have  suffered  out  of  the  property  of  those  who  have 
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injured  them.  Make  restitution  and  give  judgment. 
Arrest  the  guilty,  put  them  in  chains  and,  well- 
guarded  at  their  own  expense,  send  them  to  us,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  findings  against  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  proceeded  against  with  all  the  rigor 
of  justice.” 

The  wording  of  this  document  makes  it  plain  that 
Balboa’s  guilt  was  taken  for  granted.  The  possibility 
of  finding  him  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing  was 
not  even  considered. 

Less  than  a  week  later  Pedrarias  received  a  sec¬ 
ond  order,  and  it  contained  instructions  which 
strongly  indicate  that  the  instigator  of  these  perse¬ 
cutions  was  none  other  than  Bachelor  Enciso,  now 
enjoying  a  full  measure  of  revenge.  A  strict  in¬ 
quiry  was  ordered  into  Balboa’s  treatment  of  En¬ 
ciso.  Pedrarias  was  to  learn  what  Balboa  had  done 
with  the  gold  taken  from  Enciso,  what  had  become 
of  the  Bachelor’s  confiscated  property  and  what  had 
been  done  with  the  ship  Enciso  had  brought  to 
Darien.  And  again  the  King  repeated  his  orders  to 
have  Balboa  arrested:  “levy  against  him  and  all  his 
property  the  heaviest  penalties  you  can  inflict,  and 
send  the  said  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  in  chains  to 
our  Court,  together  with  the  findings  against  him.” 
At  the  same  time,  Ferdinand  wrote  to  Pasamonte, 
his  treasurer  in  Espanola,  informing  him  that  he 
was  having  Balboa  punished  “in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  punishment  would  serve  as  an  example  to  him 
and  to  others.” 

These  two  orders  had  been  issued  before  Se¬ 
bastian  del  Campo  came  to  Court  with  Balboa’s  let¬ 
ter,  telling  the  King  of  the  sea  beyond  the  sierras 
and  asking  for  reinforcements  to  make  its  dis¬ 
covery  possible.  Ferdinand  had  been  greatly  pleased 
with  what  Balboa  had  written,  yet  he  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  amend  the  orders  he  had  given  to  Pedrarias. 
Perhaps  with  Bachelor  Enciso  and  Bishop  Fonseca 
at  his  elbow  he  remained  convinced  that  Balboa  was 
a  villain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  entirely  un¬ 
like  Ferdinand  to  become  so  engrossed  in  preparing 
a  fleet  to  obtain  gold  in  Darien  that  he  completely 
forgot  about  his  strict  orders  to  punish  the  man  who 
had  found  the  gold  for  him.  In  any  case,  when,  on 
April  ii,  1514,  Pedrarias’  magnificent  fleet  sailed 
out  of  the  Guadilquiver,  bound  for  Castilla  del  Oro, 
he  had  in  his  possession  orders  to  subject  Balboa  to 
the  gravest  penalties  the  law  might  provide.  Balboa 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  criminal.  And  such  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Governor  and  his  officials  when  the 
fleet  anchored  in  the  port  of  Darien  a  few  miles 
from  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  June  29,  1514* 

Only  a  few  days  later  Arbolancha  reached  Spain 
with  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea.2 
He  appeared  before  the  King,  described  Balboa’s 
^accomplishments  with  unstinted  admiration  and 
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presented  Ferdinand  with  the  pearls  Balboa  had 
sent,  the  first  fruits  of  the  newly  discovered  ocean. 
The  King’s  agent,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  a 
secret  inquiry  into  Balboa’s  conduct,  had  nothing 
but  praises  to  report,  and  he  finished  his  statement 
to  the  King  by  boldly  asserting  that  Balboa  deserved 
nothing  less  than  elevation  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
nobility  for  his  service  to  the  Crown.  The  King  was 
immensely  pleased  by  Arbolancha’s  report.  For¬ 
gotten  now  were  the  charges  growing  out  of  En- 
sico’s  overthrow  and  Nicuesa’s  death.  News  of  the 
discovery  soon  spread  throughout  Castile,  and  the 
rejoicing  with  which  the  general  populace  received 
the  tidings  was  as  great,  says  Las  Casas,  as  when  the 
Indies  had  first  been  discovered.  Balboa  was  in¬ 
stantly  in  the  highest  favor.  His  name  and  deeds  be¬ 
came  celebrated  throughout  Spain.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tional  hero.  And  the  King,  urged  by  Arbolancha, 
immediately  set  out  to  award  Balboa  the  honors  and 
favors  he  so  richly  deserved.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Pedrarias  was  already  in  Darien  and  mischief  was 
afoot. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XV 


THE  ARMADA  ARRIVES 

A  T  the  time  of  Pedrarias’  arrival,  the  colony  in 
Darien  was  enjoying  a  period  of  greater  security 
and  well-being  than  it  had  ever  known  before.  The 
settlement  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  cabins, 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  besides  a  few  larger 
structures  designed  for  the  transaction  of  official 
business,  and  a  church  in  the  care  of  Franciscan 
friars.  These  dwellings  were  clustered  on  a  stretch 
of  flat  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Darien, 
about  a  league  from  the  gulf  of  Uraba.  The  recent 
addition  brought  by  Captain  Serrano’s  vessels  had 
raised  the  number  of  Spaniards  to  515,  although 
Juan  de  Caicedo’s  wife  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
white  woman  in  town.  Dwelling  with  the  Spaniards 
were  1500  Indians,  male  and  female,  including 
slaves  and  voluntary  workers. 

Except  for  two  minor  expeditions,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  colonists  following  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea  had  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  and  to  the  cultivation  of  crops.  Balboa  had 
insisted  that  every  man  devote  himself  to  argicul- 
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ture  and  he  also  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  fields, 
overseeing  the  Indian  laborers  and  directing  the 
planting.  Orchards  had  been  planted,  the  fields  had 
been  sown  with  maize  and  other  grains,  vegetable 
gardens  were  flourishing  and  an  abundant  harvest 
was  in  sight.  There  was  no  longer  any  danger  to  be 
feared  from  the  Indians,  for  Balboa  had  formed 
pacts  of  friendship  with  more  than  twenty  caciques. 
Indeed,  so  peaceful  had  the  Indians  of  all  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  isthmus  become  that  a  single  Spaniard 
could  now  go  about  in  that  wilderness  without  fear 
or  harm.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
settlement,  the  colonists  were  now  able  to  lead  the 
simple  existence  of  their  fellow  townsmen  in  dis¬ 
tant  Spain,  and  so  peaceful  and  unperturbed  had  life 
become  for  them  that  they  now  found  time  and 
security  to  celebrate  their  holy,  days  with  games  and 
the  mock  tilting  contests  then  so  popular. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  men  more 
suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  labors  and 
daring  enterprises  than  these  hardy  veterans  com¬ 
manded  by  Balboa.  These  were  the  men  who  had 
survived  the  harsh  eliminations  of  hunger,  warfare 
and  disease  and  who  had  won  security  and  peace 
for  themselves  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle  savage 
man  and  still  more  savage  nature  had  thrust  in 
their  way. 

“These  olde  souldiers  of  Dariena,”  as  Peter 
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Martyr  speaks  of  them  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope, 
‘were  hardened  to  abide  all  sorrowes,  and  exceeding 
tollerable  of  labour,  heate,  hunger  and  watching, 
insomuch  that  merily  they  make  their  boast,  that 
they  have  observed  a  longer  and  sharper  Lent  than 
ever  your  holiness  enjoyned:  for  they  say  that  for 
the  space  of  foure  whole  yeers  they  eate  none  other 
than  hearbes  and  fruits,  except  now  and  then  per- 
happes  fysshe,  and  very  seldome  fleshe;  yea,  and 
that  sometime  for  lacke  of  all  these,  they  have  not 
abhorred  from  mangie  dogges  and  filthie 
toades.  .  . 

Possibly  because  of  some  uncertainty  as  to  how 
these  veterans  of  Darien  would  receive  him,  Pedra- 
rias  did  not  immediately  repair  to  Santa  Maria  when 
his  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay.  To  prepare  them  for 
his  arrival  and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  their  tem¬ 
per,  he  first  dispatched  a  messenger  to  announce  his 
coming.  This  young  gallant,  dazzlingly  accoutred, 
made  his  way  to  the  town  and  asked  to  be  directed 
to  Balboa,  undoubtedly  expecting  to  find  the  vil¬ 
lainous  ruler  holding  court  in  barbaric  splendor 
amid  the  gold  and  pearls  and  savage  beauties  in 
which  Darien  was  reputed  to  abound.  His  expecta¬ 
tions  received  a  rude  shock.  Instead  of  finding  Bal¬ 
boa  idling  in  luxury,  he  found  him  actively  engaged 
in  helping  Indian  laborers  thatch  the  roof  of  his 
cottage.  And  in  place  of  the  robes  of  office  such  as 
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become  the  dignity  of  a  ruler  of  golden  realms,  Bal¬ 
boa  was  found  humbly  attired  in  loose  cotton  shirt 
and  drawers  and  wearing  hempen  sandals. 

The  messenger  saluted  Vasco  Nunez  respect¬ 
fully. 

“I  come  from  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,”  he  said, 
“newly  appointed  Governor  of  Darien.” 

The  words  were  like  a  sharp  blow.  In  the  brief 
second  that  Pedrarias’  messenger  spoke  to  him,  Bal¬ 
boa  could  see  slipping  from  his  grasp  all  the  sweet 
fruits  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  he  had  endured 
for  four  long  years.  Despite  Zamudio’s  warning  and 
Arbolancha’s  rumor  of  the  King’s  intentions,  Bal¬ 
boa  nourished  the  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  little  band  of 
men  with  whom  he  had  accomplished  so  many  glo¬ 
rious  adventures.  That  hope  was  now  shattered. 
Justice  had  been  blind.  But  the  old  lawlessness  which 
had  led  him  to  defy  the  authorities  by  slipping  from 
Santo  Domingo  and  had  caused  him  to  overthrow 
Enciso  and  resist  Nicuesa,  that  old  reckless  indif¬ 
ference  to  authority  was  no  longer  his.  With  his  in¬ 
creased  command  in  Darien  there  had  grown  in  him 
a  sense  of  authority  and  responsibility,  and  with  his 
services  to  the  Crown,  however  much  they  might  be 
disregarded,  there  had  also  grown  a  strong  sense 
of  loyalty.  His  spirit  had  been  lifted  up  by  the 
greatness  of  his  own  deeds,  and  with  the  discovery 
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of  the  South  Sea  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere  adven- 
turer  selfishly  seeking  wealth.  On  the  shores  of  that 
great  ocean  he  had  seen  more  than  visions  of  rich 
realms  to  be  won  for  the  King  of  Spain  and  be¬ 
nighted  souls  to  be  blessed  with  the  light  of  the 
True  Faith.  Above  and  beyond  these  motives,  which, 
indeed,  were  the  same  that  had  animated  Columbus, 
was  the  ardent  desire  to  make  still  further  explora¬ 
tions  and  discoveries,  to  be  the  pioneer  in  learning 
the  secrets  of  that  vast  body  of  water  which  his 
courage  and  daring  had  discovered  to  the  world. 

However  great  the  disappointment  in  his  heart, 
his  reply  to  the  Governor’s  envoy  was  simple  and 
friendly. 

“Tell  Don  Pedrarias  he  is  welcome  in  Darien,” 
Balboa  said.  “I  and  my  followers  are  ready  to  obey 
his  will!” 

But  Balboa’s  followers  were  not  all  of  the  same 
mind  as  their  leader.  Many  of  these  veterans,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  sufferings  they  had  endured  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  colony  and  knowing  well  that  Balboa’s 
efforts  should  have  won  him  the  appointment,  bit¬ 
terly  resented  the  arrival  of  the  newcomers. 
Whereas  they  had  performed  the  labors,  they  saw 
that  the  new  Governor’s  favorites  would  reap  the 
rewards,  and  the  bolder  among  them,  fearing  what 
actually  took  place  later,  went  so  far  as  to  announce 
their  intention  of  resisting  the  strangers  by  force. 
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But  to  such  councils  Balboa  was  firmly  opposed  and 
a  peaceful  acquiescence  to  the  King’s  wishes  was 
finally  agreed  upon. 

On  the  following  day,  June  30,  Pedrarias  and  his 
company  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Tierra  Firme. 
First  came  the  Governor  himself,  leading  by  the 
hand  his  resolute  wife  who  had  borne  the  hardships 
of  the  long  voyage  with  dignity  and  courage.  Both 
were  gorgeously  attired,  as  befitted  their  high  rank. 
At  the  Governor’s  side  was  Fray  Juan  de  Quevedo, 
the  new  Bishop  of  Darien,  clad  in  his  episcopal 
robes,  and  about  them  were  gathered  their  officers 
and  a  brilliant  company  of  young  gallants  and  pages 
serving  as  a  personal  guard.  However,  the  main 
body  of  the  soldiery  was  drawn  up  in  military  order 
and  in  that  manner  advanced  toward  the  town,  for 
Pedrarias,  having  heard  so  much  of  the  lawless 
nature  of  Balboa  and  recalling  the  reception  which 
had  once  been  given  to  Nicuesa,  prepared  himself 
for  hostilities. 

A  short  distance  from  Santa  Maria  they  were  met 
by  the  colonists,  headed  by  Balboa  and  his  Council. 
They  had  made  a  point  of  leaving  all  their  weapons 
at  home  and  the  welcome  offered  to  the  new  arrivals 
was  altogether  friendly.  With  great  courtesy  and 
respect  Balboa  greeted  the  Governor  and  his  staff, 
and  it  is  worth  observing  that  Doha  Isabel  and 
Bishop  Quevedo  immediately  found  themselves  at- 
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tracted  by  him.  The  old  settlers,  “tanned  by  their 
labours,”  as  Las  Casas  describes  them,  and  attired 
in  rough  and  shabby  clothing,  presented  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  well-fed  cavaliers  dressed  in  silks 
and  brocades  and  glittering  arms,  to  purchase  which, 
in  many  instances,  a  small  fortune  had  been  ex¬ 
pended.  Indeed,  the  poor  appearance  of  these  old 
settlers  might  well  have  caused  the  newcomers  to 
wonder  if  the  riches  of  Darien  were  so  great  after 
all.  But  despite  the  marked  difference  in  their  garb, 
the  two  groups  mingled  in  friendly  fashion  and  ad¬ 
vanced  together  to  the  town,  singing  the  Te  Deum 
laudamus  for  the  safe  delivery  from  the  perils  of 
the  sea. 

Almost  immediately  Pedrarias  and  his  men  must 
have  learned  of  Balboa’s  discovery  of  the  South  Sea, 
which  had  not  been  known  in  Spain  when  the  fleet 
sailed  from  San  Lucar.  And  now  they  learned  that 
the  project  which  they  had  been  sent  out  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  on  which  a  tremendous  sum  had  been 
spent  on  equipment  and  supplies,  had  already  been 
realized  by  this  motley  and  poorly  accoutred  hand¬ 
ful  of  men.  None  of  the  historians  mentions  the 
disappointment  this  information  must  have  pro¬ 
voked.  Perhaps  with  some  of  them  disappointment 
turned  to  admiration  at  the  account  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  which  had  been  overcome  in  reaching  the  new 
sea.  Perhaps  others,  unconcerned  with  glory,  has- 
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tened  to  busy  themselves  with  dreams  of  the  wealth 
to  be  found  on  its  shores.  Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Don  Pedrarias,  to  whom  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  would  have  fallen,  now  felt  that 
he  had  been  cheated  and  that  he  received  the  news 
with  chagrin  and  resentment. 

On  reaching  Santa  Maria  the  new  settlers  were 
treated  with  every  courtesy.  The  soldiers  were 
quartered,  while  the  more  spacious  and  comfortable 
dwellings  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  his  officials.  Food,  consisting  of  the  native 
products  of  Darien,  was  liberally  placed  before  them, 
and  this  rough  fare,  which  probably  provoked 
another  raising  of  the  brows  among  the  more  ob¬ 
servant  of  the  newcomers,  was  augmented  by  more 
digestible  provisions  brought  in  by  the  fleet. 

Pedrarias  wasted  no  time  in  assuming  his  duties 
and  prerogatives  as  Governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro. 
The  month’s  supply  of  food,  which  the  King  had 
provided,  was  immediately  distributed  among  the 
new  settlers,  although  a  great  quantity  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  brought  over  in  the  vessels  had  spoiled  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage.  His  soldiers  taken  care  of, 
Pedrarias  and  his  officials  then  appeared  before  the 
Council. 

The  new  Governor  presented  his  credentials.  And 
Balboa,  surrendering  his  authority,  once  more  be¬ 
came  a  plain  citizen,  one  soldier  among  many.  The 
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Council,  composed  of  the  officials  and  the  Bishop 
who  were  to  sit  with  Pedrarias  and  cooperate  with 
him  in  governing  the  land,  then  took  possession. 

The  cabildo,  a  lesser  body  dealing  with  municipal 
affairs,  was  then  reorganized  and  enlarged.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  King’s  orders  its  members  were  to 
be  largely  composed  of  old  settlers.  But  in  this  choice 
the  influence  of  Bachelor  Enciso  made  itself  felt,  for 
among  those  chosen  by  Pedrarias  was  the  Bachelor 
Corral,  the  leader  of  the  faction  which  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  wrest  away  Balboa’s  authority.  Indeed, 
this  appointment,  together  with  the  active  pres¬ 
ence  of  Enciso,  who  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  au¬ 
thority  among  the  newcomers,  boded  no  good  to 
Balboa.  Still,  in  all  these  proceedings  the  Governor’s 
attitude  toward  him  was  cordial,  even  friendly,  and 
although  Vasco  Nunez  had  the  unhappy  experience 
of  being  shorn  of  all  authority,  he  was  at  least  re¬ 
lieved  to  learn  that  his  own  person  was  not  in  dan¬ 
ger.  But  the  smiling  exterior  of  Pedrarias  was  a 
mask  to  conceal  his  real  feelings,  and  though  his 
words  were  fair  and  his  manner  friendly,  Balboa 
was  soon  to  learn  of  the  treachery,  malice  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  which  this  dissimulating  old  man  was 
capable. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  BISHOP  INTERVENES 

One  of  the  first  things  which  Pedrarias  did 
after  taking  over  the  government  was  to  summon 
Balboa  into  his  presence  for  a  private  conversation. 
The  only  other  person  present  was  Oviedo,  who,  as 
Chief  Notary,  made  an  official  record  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  In  later  years  Oviedo  was  to  write  an  important 
history  of  these  events,  but  at  this  time  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  merely  as  secretary.  The  Governor  received 
Balboa  cordially,  displaying  the  same  friendly  at¬ 
titude  he  had  shown  ever  since  his  arrival.  He  said 
nothing  at  all  about  his  orders  from  the  King  to 
subject  Balboa  to  a  residencia  and  to  send  him  to 
Spain  in  chains.  Indeed,  he  began  by  telling  Balboa 
that  His  Majesty  held  him  in  high  favor  and  that  the 
King  was  greatly  pleased  with  Balboa’s  services  to 
the  Crown  and  with  his  administration  of  affairs 
in  Darien.  The  reason  for  summoning  Balboa,  the 
Governor  explained,  was  to  seek  his  assistance.  Bal¬ 
boa  was  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  habits  of  its  people.  Perhaps,  asked  Pedrarias, 
the  brave  captain  would  be  good  enough  to  give  a 
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full  account  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  expedi¬ 
tions  so  that  Don  Pedrarias  might  benefit  by  his 
experiences  in  administering  the  colony  ? 

Suspecting  no  treachery,  Balboa  was  pleased  with 
these  words.  He  replied  that  he  was  happy  to  learn 
that  his  humble  services  had  found  favor  in  the 
monarch’s  eyes  and  that  he  would  be  honored  to 
give  the  Governor  all  the  information  possible. 
However,  he  asked  the  Governor’s  permission  to 
submit  his  report  in  writing-,  saying  that  there  was 
much  to  be  accounted  for  and  that  it  would  take 
a  little  time  for  him  to  refresh  his  memory.  But  a 
full  statement,  he  added,  would  be  submitted  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  prepared.  Pedrarias  accepted 
the  offer  and  Balboa  immediately  set  about  his  task. 

Two  days  later  Balboa  gave  the  Governor  his 
complete  report.  He  indicated  all  the  rivers  and  fis¬ 
sures  in  which  gold  had  been  found.  He  gave  the 
names  of  all  the  Indian  caciques,  numbering  more 
than  twenty,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace.  He 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  journey  to  the  South 
Sea,  indicating  the  regions  where  he  had  found 
pearls  and  the  location  of  the  islands  where  more 
were  to  be  found.  In  addition,  he  made  several  sug¬ 
gestions  which  he  thought  would  prove  useful  to 
Pedrarias  in  the  future.  He  concealed  nothing,  and 
with  the  utmost  frankness  gave  his  successor  the 
benefit  of  all  the  knowledge  for  which  he  and  his 
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men  had  toiled  four  years.  Pedrarias  examined  the 
report  and  was  convinced  of  its  truthfulness.  He 
knew  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  him.  But 
now  that  he  had  obtained  what  he  wanted  from 
Balboa,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  to  simulate 
friendship.  Discarding  his  mask,  the  old  man  re¬ 
vealed  his  true  attitude  and  intentions.  No  sooner 
did  Pedrarias  close  his  hands  on  Balboa’s  report 
than  he  had  Vasco  Nunez  arrested,  announcing 
the  King’s  order  to  have  Balboa  and  those  who  had 
served  as  officers  under  him  subjected  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  residencia. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  Balboa’s  respectful  at¬ 
titude  and  the  manner  with  which  he  had  shown  his 
willingness  to  be  of  service  to  the  new  Governor 
would  have  evoked  some  leniency  on  the  part  of 
Pedrarias  in  interpreting  the  King’s  orders.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Governor’s  instruction  practically 
forced  him  to  make  some  sort  of  official  inquiry  into 
Balboa’s  conduct.  In  fact,  it  was  not  unusual  in  those 
days  for  a  retiring  officer  to  demand  a  short  resi¬ 
dencia  in  order  to  establish  clearly  the  quality  of 
his  administration.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
such  a  residencia  and  the  kind  implied  in  the  King’s 
orders.  But  besides  Balboa’s  present  attitude,  there 
were  all-important  circumstances  which  would  have 
moved  any  other  man  but  Pedrarias  to  leniency.  The 
King,  when  he  gave  his  orders,  had  not  yet  learned 
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of  Balboa’s  discovery.  Pedrarias  now  knew  of  this 
achievement,  and  he  also  must  have  known  that  it 
was  a  deed  which  would  have  caused  Ferdinand  to 
relent  toward  Balboa  and  even  to  reward  him  for  his 
signal  services.  Certainly  if  Pedrarias  had  been  a 
wise  man  he  would  have  made  it  his  aim  to  enlist 
Balboa’s  services  in  his  own  behalf  and  thus  have 
at  his  command  the  most  capable  of  all  those  in 
Darien.  But  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  which 
would  have  been  so  pleasing  to  King  Ferdinand, 
was  the  very  act  which  aroused  Pedrarias’  jealousy 
and  wrath,  and  so  the  Governor  with  deliberate 
malice  proceeded  to  conform  to  his  instructions  with 
relentless  fidelity. 

The  Licentiate  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  who  was 
Pedrarias’  Chief  Judge,  was  appointed  to  make  the 
prosecution.  Espinosa  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from 
the  class  rooms  of  Salamanca.  This  was  his  first 
case,  and  having  his  reputation  yet  to  achieve,  he 
spiritedly  set  out  to  win  it  by  undoing  Balboa.  And 
in  this  the  young  judge  was  willingly  assisted  by 
Bachelor  Enciso  who  was  more  than  eager  to  lend 
his  talents  to  such  an  attractive  cause.  Pedrarias, 
however,  was  not  satisfied  with  having  launched  this 
formal  prosecution.  He  knew  that  Espinosa,  aided 
by  Enciso,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  Bal¬ 
boa  guilty  of  having  mistreated  the  Bachelor  and  of 
having  illegally  sequestered  his  goods.  The  Gov- 
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ernor  was  determined  to  crush  Balboa  completely. 
Therefore,  he  started  another  secret  investigation 
in  an  attempt  to  fix  the  entire  responsibility  for 
Nicuesa’s  death  on  Balboa.  And  with  this  in  view, 
he  invited  secret  testimony  from  all  those  who  were 
known  to  be  Balboa’s  enemies. 

At  this  critical  time  Balboa  found  a  champion 
in  the  person  of  Juan  de  Quevedo,  the  Bishop.  The 
Bishop,  who  had  liked  Balboa  from  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  was  the  only  official  in  Darien  who  justly  esti¬ 
mated  Balboa’s  accomplishments  and  abilities.  Al¬ 
though  Bishop  Quevedo  later  was  to  prove  an 
inestimable  ally,  truth  compels  the  admission  that  at 
this  time  he  did  not  act  from  entirely  unselfish  mo¬ 
tives.  Balboa  had  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  great 
authority  and  influence  which  the  spiritual  lord  of 
Darien  could  exercise  among  the  colonists,  and  he 
had  lost  no  time  in  paying  court  to  the  prelate.  In¬ 
deed,  very  soon  after  the  Bishop’s  arrival  they  had 
come  to  a  good  understanding,  and  it  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  between  them  that  Balboa  was  to  assist  the 
churchman  in  his  temporal  affairs,  to  see  that  the 
Indians  which  His  Holiness  obtained  were  profit¬ 
ably  employed  and  that  his  land  and  other  properties 
were  so  used  as  to  yield  him  a  substantial  gain. 

“The  Bishop,”  says  Oviedo,  who  observed  the 
scene  with  thorough  understanding,  “thought  that 
he  would  soon  be  rich  with  Balboa’s  assistance.” 
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As  soon  as  the  Bishop  learned  that  Pedrarias  was 
carrying  on  a  secret  investigation  against  Balboa,  in 
addition  to  that  conducted  by  Espinosa,  he  appeared 
before  the  young  judge  and  informed  him.  To 
Espinosa  he  denounced  Pedrarias,  saying  that  it 
was  very  unjust  to  accept  secret  testimony  from  men 
who  were  known  to  be  Balboa’s  enemies  and  who 
would  therefore  not  have  strict  regard  for  the  truth. 
But  the  Bishop  did  not  stop  with  a  mere  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  injustice  of  the  proceedings.  In  addition 
he  shrewdly  piqued  the  young  barrister’s  pride  by 
insinuating  that  Pedrarias’  secret  investigation  was 
a  reflection  on  Espinosa’s  ability.  Now  the  Bishop 
was  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Espinosa.  Indeed, 
Quevedo,  a  man  of  rash  and  blunt  speech,  seems  to 
have  had  a  faculty  for  antagonizing  his  associates, 
a  quality  which  was  later  to  make  his  friendship  for 
Balboa  a  very  dubious  asset.  In  this  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  Quevedo  succeeded  in  touching  Espinosa’s 
vanity,  and  since  the  Judge  had  not  yet  received  the 
preferences  and  privileges  which  were  later  to  make 
him  a  mere  henchman  of  the  Governor’s,  he  found 
himself  greatly  provoked  by  what  the  Bishop  had 
said.  Espinosa  went  to  the  Governor,  condemned  him 
for  his  lack  of  confidence,  and  after  a  heated  ex¬ 
change  of  words,  forced  Pedrarias  to  drop  his  secret 
prosecution. 

Espinosa,  however,  was  forced  to  find  Balboa 
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guilty  of  confiscating  Enciso’s  property  and  a  rich 
judgement  was  consequently  awarded  the  Bachelor. 
Pedrarias  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  Furious  at 
having  been  balked,  he  encouraged  an  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  civil  processes  against  Balboa  which 
finally  left  that  unfortunate  man  penniless  and  al¬ 
most  without  property.  Pedrarias  confiscated  the 
little  that  was  left,  announcing  that  it  was  now  his 
intention  to  send  Balboa  back  to  Spain  in  chains. 

Whether  or  not  Balboa  welcomed  this  announce¬ 
ment  is  not  know.  Judging  from  Pedrarias’  actions, 
he  may  have  feared  that  still  harsher  treatment 
would  be  accorded  him  in  Spain.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  might  have  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  King  to  plead  his  own  case  in  person. 
But  regardless  of  Balboa’s  feelings,  this  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Governor’s  was  certainly  not  pleasing 
to  the  Bishop.  With  Balboa  far  away  in  Spain,  to 
whom  could  the  Bishop  look  for  business  advice  and 
profitable  assistance?  So  once  again  Fray  Juan  de 
Quevedo  asserted  himself. 

“What  folly  is  this,”  he  asked  the  Governor,  “to 
send  a  successful  man  to  Court?  By  this  time  the 
King  has  heard  of  Balboa’s  discovery  and  all  Spain 
probably  regards  him  as  a  hero.  Send  him  to  Court 
now  and  he  will  win  for  himself  the  richest  part  of 
Castilla  del  Oro  to  govern.  Better  to  keep  him  here 
and  let  time  settle  your  differences.” 
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Pedrarias  immediately  saw  the  wisdom  of  this 
counsel.  Perhaps  he  even  saw  more  than  the  Bishop 
had  intended.  At  any  rate,  he  accepted  his  advice. 
The  remaining  charges  against  Balboa  were 
dropped.  His  property  was  returned  and  at  Que- 
vedo’s  insistence  he  was  given  a  seat  in  the  cabildo. 

Thus  ended  the  first  prosecution  of  Balboa,  but 
it  was  merely  the  beginning  of  a  more  lasting  strug¬ 
gle,  for  Pedrarias,  although  giving  Balboa  his  free¬ 
dom,  had  refused  to  terminate  his  residencia  and 
thus  Vasco  Nunez  was  closely  restricted  and  re¬ 
mained  under  a  judicial  cloud.  And  thanks  to  the 
intervention  of  his  friend  the  Bishop,  Balboa  had 
been  deprived  of  his  one  chance  to  appear  before 
the  King  to  obtain  the  justice  which  Ferdinand  at 
that  time  was  more  than  willing  to  give. 

“Protect  me  from  my  friends,”  a  wise  man  once 
remarked.  “I  can  defend  myself  from  my  enemies.” 

Balboa  might  have  said  the  same,  had  he  only  been 
able  to  foresee  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
advice  which  his  friend  the  Bishop  had  given  to 
Pedrarias. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


DEATH  IN  DARIEN 

T  HE  soldiers  and  cavaliers  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  Pedrarias  to  the  New  World  had  come  with 
the  belief  that  an  abundance  of  gold  was  to  be  had 
for  the  mere  trouble  of  picking  it  up  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  or  from  the  dried  river  beds.  They 
had  dreamed  of  abundant  living  amid  tropical  splen¬ 
dors,  from  which  they  might  return  in  a  short  time 
to  Spain  to  dazzle  their  contemporaries  with  tales 
of  adventure  and  a  display  of  wealth.  Their  disil¬ 
lusionment  was  swift  and  relentless.  Hardly  had 
they  landed  when  their  ardor  was  cooled  by  the  mean 
appearance  of  the  settlement,  the  rude  fare  on  which 
the  hardy  colonists  subsisted,  and  the  sight  of  the 
settlers  themselves,  “all  pale  and  yelowe,  like  unto 
them  which  have  the  yelowe  jaundies.”  They  were 
bitterly  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  nets  with 
which  golden  nuggets  were  fished  out  of  the  rivers 
were  woven  of  hard  labor  and  privation,  conditions 
which  these  light-hearted  adventurers  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  encounter  and  which  they  had  come  un¬ 
prepared  to  face.  But  their  murmurings  of  disap- 
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pointment  were  soon  silenced.  In  an  unbelievably 
short  time  the  new  settlers,  bewildered  and  help¬ 
less,  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  grim  struggle 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  The  armada  had  sailed 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  A  great  part  of  the 
flour  and  other  food  had  been  spoilt  at  sea,  and  the 
pavilion  which  had  been  built  to  house  provisions 
was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly  after  the  men  had  dis¬ 
embarked.  Oviedo  suggests  that  this  was  done  pur¬ 
posely  by  some  of  Pedrarias’  officers,  intimating  that 
their  motive  was  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  had 
appropriated  most  of  the  provisions  for  themselves. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 
of  the  Governor’s  officers  suffered  from  the  short¬ 
age. 

On  top  of  this,  a  plague  of  grasshoppers  had  des¬ 
troyed  the  better  part  of  the  crops  which  Balboa’s 
men  had  planted.  The  colonists  were  now  face  to 
face  with  starvation.  The  neighboring  Indian  tribes 
were  not  in  a  position  to  offer  relief  to  such  a  large 
number  of  men,  even  if  they  had  been  willing  to  do 
so.  The  town  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  a 
sudden  increase  in  inhabitants  and  the  old  settlers, 
remembering  the  horrors  they  had  experienced  in 
the  dreadful  days  of  Nicuesa  and  Ojeda,  and  their 
own  hungers  since  coming  to  Darien,  silently 
guarded  their  meagre  supply  of  food,  unable  to 
share  it  with  the  new  arrivals.  Men  began  to  die  of 
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hunger  at  an  appalling  rate.  Cavaliers  who  had 
pawned  their  inheritance  to  equip  themselves  for 
the  Italian  campaigns,  gladly  bartered  their  silken 
garments  for  a  piece  of  casaba  bread  or  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  ship’s  biscuit.  Others,  made  desperate, 
were  even  driven  to  feed  on  grass  and  roots  like 
cattle,  and  one  of  the  principal  hidalgos,  clad  in  bro¬ 
cades  worth  a  small  fortune,  ran  through  the  main 
street  of  the  settlement,  wildly  crying:,  “I  starve!  I 
starve !”  and  then  dropped  dead  within  sight  of  all. 

Those  whom  hunger  spared  were  carried  off  by 
sickness.  The  town  was  situated  in  an  unprotected 
valley,  subject  to  the  strongest  rays  of  the  sun  and 
surrounded  by  foul  marshes  breeding  malaria  and 
fevers.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  town  was  ac¬ 
tually  built  in  a  kind  of  marsh,  for  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  river  would  ooze  to  the  surface  if  one 
dug  a  few  inches  into  the  earth.  “Thus  vexed,”  ob¬ 
serves  Peter  Martyr,  “by  the  contagion  of  the  soyle 
and  heate  of  the  Sunne,  besides  the  corrupt  water 
and  infectious  ayre,  by  reason  of  venomous  vapors 
and  exhalations  rysyng  from  the  same,”  the 
stricken  settlers  began  to  die  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
twenty  in  a  single  day.  Death  occurred  so  rapidly 
that  the  spacious  graves  were  left  uncovered,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  known  that  there  would  soon  be  need 
to  bury  another.  Within  the  space  of  a  single  month 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seven  hundred  of  Pedrarias’ 
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followers — more  than  a  third — died  of  fever  and 
starvation. 

Pedrarias,  himself  a  man  of  poor  health,  was 
taken  seriously  ill,  and  on  the  advice  of  his  physician 
abandoned  the  town  and  betook  himself  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  food  to  a  nearby  mountain  where 
the  air  was  said  to  be  healthier.  So  chaotic  and  ap¬ 
parently  hopeless  was  the  situation  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  was  forced  to  announce  that  all  those  who 
wished  to  abandon  the  cursed  spot  might  do  so,  and 
a  shipful  hastily  departed  for  the  newly-settled  is¬ 
land  of  Cuba  and  for  Spain.  Finally,  Pedrarias  him¬ 
self  became  so  alarmed  that  he  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  returning  to  Spain.  The  Council,  however, 
which  governed  jointly  with  him,  refused  to  allow 
him  to  depart,  and  much  against  his  will  he  re¬ 
mained  in  Darien.  Many  years  afterwards  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  gain  credit  for  staying  by  saying  that 
while  others  fled,  he  remained  to  face  death  for  the 
good  of  the  King’s  service! 

The  departure  of  the  shipload  of  men  together 
with  those  eliminated  by  death,  reduced  the  number 
of  colonists  and  thereby  lessened  the  demand  for 
food,  although  the  entire  settlement  might  have  be¬ 
come  extinct  had  not  two  vessels  laden  with  pro¬ 
visions  fortunately  put  in  an  appearance.  But  before 
the  arrival  of  these  ships  Pedrarias  had  determined 
to  diminish  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  by 
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sending  out  several  hundred  men  in  an  expedition  to 
form  settlements  elsewhere.  In  his  letter  to  the  King, 
(carried  by  Sebastian  del  Campo),  which  Pedrarias 
had  probably  seen  before  sailing  from  Spain,  Bal¬ 
boa  had  mentioned  the  advisability  of  establishing 
three  stations,  or  settlements,  which  would  serve  to 
connect  Santa  Maria  with  the  South  Sea,  which, 
however,  he  had  not  yet  discovered.  The  King,  in 
turn,  had  instructed  Pedrarias  to  do  this.  Obviously, 
the  man  to  whom  this  task  should  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  by  Pedrarias  was  Balboa.  The  Indians  were 
friendly  to  him,  he  knew  the  country  and  his  ability 
was  undoubted.  But  Pedrarias  was  unwilling  to 
trust  Balboa  with  any  enterprise  which  might  prove 
successful,  for  he  was  already  jealous  of  Balboa’s 
discovery.  It  was,  of  course,  too  late  to  take  from 
Vasco  Nunez  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the 
South  Sea.  Therefore,  Pedrarias  decided  that  he 
would  at  least  win  for  himself  the  distinction  of 
populating  its  shores.  Such  were  the  motives  which 
led  the  Governor,  in  July,  1514,  within  a  few  short 
weeks  of  his  arrival,  to  send  forth  his  chief  officer, 
Captain  Juan  de  Ayora,  “a  noble  young  gentleman 
of  Cordova,”  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  400  men.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  route  which  Balboa  had  taken,  they  sailed 
forth  in  a  large  ship  and  four  smaller  caravels, 
heading  up  the  coast  toward  Careta’s  territory. 

To  give  an.  account  of  Ayora’s  incursion  is  only 
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to  anticipate  the  other  ten  or  more  expeditions  which 
Pedrarias  sent  out  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  his  stay  in  Darien.  The  captains  whom  Pedrarias 
now  let  loose  upon  the  natives  have  left  a  record  of 
wanton  cruelty,  inhuman  behavior  and  wholesale 
slaughter  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  history.  Bal¬ 
boa’s  treatment  of  the  Indians  had  not  always  been 
beyond  reproach,  although  he  explained  that  in  some 
instances  he  found  himself  forced  to  make  terror 
supply  the  deficiency  of  force.  The  incontestable 
fact  remains,  however,  that  on  his  return  from  the 
South  Sea  he  had  left  all  the  natives  through  whose 
lands  he  passed  on  friendly  terms  and  was  enjoying 
peaceful  relations  with  more  than  a  score  of  caciques 
when  Pedrarias  arrived.  But  now  all  of  Balboa’s 
efforts  toward  establishing  peace  between  the 
Europeans  and  the  natives  were  to  be  violently 
nullified,  and  while  the  captains  of  Pedrarias  ravaged 
the  country  and  destroyed  its  inhabitants  in  their 
murderous  quest  for  gold,  Balboa  remained  in  idle¬ 
ness  at  Santa  Maria,  seeing  all  his  labors  ruined,  yet 
helpless  to  prevent. 

The  King  in  his  instructions  to  Pedrarias  had 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  need  to  convert 
the  natives  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith.  This,  the 
monarch  insisted,  was  not  to  be  brought  about  by 
force,  but  by  the  good  example  of  the  Spaniards  who 
were  to  treat  the  natives  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
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to  deal  with  them  truthfully  and  to  see  that  no  man 
injured  them.  In  short,  the  natives  were  to  be  won 
by  the  Christian  example  which  the  Spaniards  were 
instructed  to  set.  Native  laborers  should  preferably 
be  obtained  by  agreements  with  the  caciques,  and 
only  Indians  who  had  been  taken  in  warfare  might 
be  enslaved.  But  since  it  would  thus  be  to  the  colon¬ 
ists’  advantage  to  provoke  war  for  the  sake  of  ac¬ 
quiring  slaves,  the  Governor  was  ordered  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Bishop  and  his  priests  before  waging 
a  war.  There  were  to  be  no  wars  of  aggression,  only 
of  reprisal  and  defence,  and  in  all  cases  the  natives 
were  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  accept  Spanish 
dominion  and  the  Catholic  religion.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  Pedrarias  and  his  men  were  equipped  with  a 
special  document  called  the  Requisition,  drawn  up 
by  learned  doctors  of  Seville,  which  the  Spaniards 
were  ordered  to  read  to  the  Indians  before  attacking 
them.  This  Requisition  1  invited  the  natives  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  King  and  Pope  as  lords  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  warned  the  Indians  that  failure  to  do  so 
would  result  in  their  destruction  and  enslavement. 
To  modern  ways  of  thinking,  this  famous  proclama¬ 
tion  is  a  curious,  even  amusing  document.  We  are 
perhaps  inclined  to  question  the  magnanimity  of  a 
proposal  which  offers  destruction  as  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  the  acceptance  of  the  benign  yokes  of 
Spain  and  Rome.  Yet  fairness  compels  the  admission 
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that  this  remarkable  document  was  an  honest  at¬ 
tempt,  characteristic  of  the  times,  to  permit  the  use 
of  gentle  methods  in  the  application  of  a  rigid,  even 
harsh  doctrine  of  theology.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  quite  plain  from  the  Requisition  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  accompanied  it,  that  the  Indians  were 
always  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  submit,  and 
that  if  they  did  so,  no  harm,  and  certainly  no  en¬ 
slavement,  was  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  intentions 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  his  learned  doctors  of  the- 
ology,  Juan  de  Ayora,  even  as  the  other  officers  of 
Pedrarias,  paid  these  orders  scant  attention.  Ayora 
disembarked  at  Comogre’s  territory,  and  after  leav¬ 
ing  eighty  men  to  form  a  settlement  at  a  port  called 
Santa  Cruz,  started  inland.  Without  any  warning, 
the  Spaniards  suddenly  pounced  upon  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  and  rudely  demanded  gold.  Whether  they  got 
it  or  not,  they  ruthlessly  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
settlement,  killing  those  who  resisted  them  and  en¬ 
slaving  the  remainder.  It  made  no  difference  that 
these  Indians  had  been  allies  of  Balboa’s  and  were 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  Spaniards.  Careta  s  vil¬ 
lage  was  thus  ravaged  and  so  was  Comogre’s. 
Careta’s  brother  was  slain  and  Panciaco,  the  Indian 
prince  who  had  given  the  Spaniards  their  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  South  Sea  and  who  now  ruled  in  place 
of  his  deceased  father,  was  forced  to  flee  into  a 
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neighboring  province  where  he  was  killed  by  ene¬ 
mies.  Ponca  and  Pocorosa,  two  caciques  who  had 
generously  served  the  Spaniards  in  time  past,  came 
forth  to  meet  Ayora  with  gifts  of  gold.  Never¬ 
theless  their  people  were  harrassed,  their  settle¬ 
ments  destroyed  and  their  wives  stolen  and  carried 
off. 

“In  this  expedition,”  says  Oviedo,  “Ayora  not 
only  omitted  the  Requisition  and  the  summoning  it 
was  his  duty  to  make  to  the  Indians  before  attacking 
them,  but  took  them  by  surprise  at  night,  torturing 
the  caciques  and  chiefs,  demanding  gold  from  them. 
Some  he  roasted  alive,  some  were  thrown  living  to 
the  dogs,  some  were  hanged,  and  for  others  were  de¬ 
vised  new  forms  of  torture.  Their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  made  slaves  and  divided  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  Juan  de  Ayora  and  the  other  captains.” 

Thus  the  Requisition  which  had  been  designed  for 
their  salvation,  by  a  bitter  irony  became  the  excuse 
for  their  destruction.  For  the  captains,  by  failing 
to  read  it  to  them  gave  them  no  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
cept  its  demands.  And  since  the  natives  did  not  ac¬ 
cept,  the  captains  considered  that  the  Indians  had 
thus  made  themselves  liable  to  enslavement. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Spaniards  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  village  of  a  friendly  cacique,  the  In¬ 
dians  came  forth  to  welcome  them  after  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  sumptuous  banquet  of  roast  game,  bread 
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and  wine  for  their  expected  guests.  When  the  Span¬ 
iards  arrived  and  sat  down  to  the  feast  the  cacique 
looked  about  for  Balboa,  and  not  seeing  him  among 
the  white  men  was  puzzled. 

“But  where  is  the  Chief?”  he  asked. 

Ayora  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Although  disap¬ 
pointed  at  Balboa’s  absence,  the  Indian  treated  the 
Spaniards  with  every  display  of  hospitality.  He  was 
soon  to  learn  the  difference  between  Balboa  and 
Ayora.  When  the  dinner  was  finished,  Ayora  sum¬ 
moned  the  cacique  and  rudely  ordered  him  to  bring 
gold  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs  or 
roasted  alive.  The  cacique  sent  for  some  gold,  but 
it  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  Ayora.  The  helpless 
chieftain  then  ordered  his  people  to  bring  forth  all 
the  gold  they  had.  This  was  done,  but  still  Ayora  de¬ 
manded  more.  The  cacique  begged  the  Spanish 
leader  to  be  contented  with  this,  saying  that  it  was  all 
the  gold  he  possessed.  But  Ayora’s  greed  was  unap¬ 
peased,  and  with  utter  callousness  he  ordered  the 
cacique  to  be  burned.  Such  was  the  Christian  ex¬ 
ample  calculated  to  win  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians. 

When  Ayora  had  been  away  from  Santa  Maria 
for  several  months,  the  officials  of  the  government, 
having  received  no  word  from  him,  began  to  grow 
alarmed  about  his  safety.  Therefore,  it  was  decided 
to  send  another  expedition  to  determine  his  where- 
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abouts  and,  using  Bishop  Quevedo’s  phrase,  “to 
learn  what  God  had  done  with  the  Lieutenant  Juan 
de  Ayora.”  The  Bishop  managed  to  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  this  second  expedition  given  to  Bartolome 
Hurtado,  Balboa’s  friend  and  former  lieutenant. 
Hurtado  found  Ayora,  and  after  giving  him  Pedra- 
rias’  instructions,  started  for  Santa  Maria.  But 
Ayora’s  example  had  not  been  in  vain,  for  now 
Hurtado  set  out  to  surpass  him  in  violence  and 
cruelty.  He  robbed  and  enslaved  the  natives  wher¬ 
ever  he  encountered  them.  Even  the  Indians  whom 
Careta  had  generously  loaned  him  to  serve  as  por¬ 
ters  were  converted  into  slaves  and  were  never  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes.  On  one  occasion  during  this 
expedition  he  captured  a  number  of  Indians,  linked 
them  together  with  ropes  fastened  to  their  necks, 
and  then  read  them  the  Requisition. 

It  appears,”  says  Oviedo,  “that  they  had  been 
suddenly  pounced  upon  and  bound  before  they  had 
learnt  or  understood  anything  about  Pope  or 
Church,  or  any  one  of  the  many  things  said  in  the 
Requisition;  and  that  after  being  put  in  chains  some 
one  read  the  Requisition  without  knowing  their 
language  and  without  any  interpreter,  and  without 
either  the  reader  or  the  Indians  understanding  what 
was  read.  And  after  this  had  been  explained  to  them 
by  some  one  understanding  their  language,  they  had 
no  chance  to  reply,  being  immediately  carried  away 
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prisoners,  the  Spaniards  not  failing  to  use  the  stick 
on  those  who  did  not  go  fast  enough.” 

Hurtado  returned  to  Darien  in  February,  1515, 
with  two  thousand  pesos  of  gold  and  a  hundred 
slaves.  He  reported  that  he  had  found  Ayora  safe 
and  well.  Then  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  officials 
and  to  prevent  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  his  conduct, 
he  made  presents  to  the  officials  of  the  Indians  he 
had  stolen  from  Careta.  To  Pedrarias  and  to  the 
Bishop  he  gave  six  each,  to  de  la  Puente  the  treas¬ 
urer,  Espinosa  the  judge,  and  to  two  other  officials 
he  g'ave  four  each.  The  remainder  were  branded  and 
sold  at  public  auction.  For  this  generosity  Hurtado 
was  released  from  the  residencia  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  undergo  as  an  officer  under  Balboa.  In 
this  manner  did  he  ingratiate  himself  with  the  new 
regime  and  atone  for  his  former  friendship  with 
Vasco  Nunez. 

Eight  months  later  Ayora  returned  to  Santa 
Maria,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months.  He  had 
left  the  bulk  of  his  men  under  officers  at  two  set¬ 
tlements  and  with  a  few  soldiers  had  returned  laden 
with  booty  and  slaves.  Like  Hurtado  before  him, 
he  immediately  gained  the  good  will  of  the  officials 
by  a  judicious  distribution  of  Indians.  Then  plead¬ 
ing  ill  health,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Spain,  taking  with  him,  unknown  to  the  officials,  a 
large  quantity  of  the  gold  which  he  had  stolen  from 
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the  natives,  but  of  which  he  had  made  no  report  nor 
paid  the  King’s  Fifth.  It  was  generally  suspected 
that  Pedrarias  had  connived  at  his  safe  departure 
from  Darien  because  of  the  friendship  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  Governor  and  Ayora’s  brother. 

After  these  events  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  Peter  Martyr  found  himself  compelled  to  re¬ 
vise  his  description  of  Ayora  as  a  “noble  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Cordova.” 

“In  all  the  turmoyles  and  tragicall  affayres  of 
the  Ocean,”  he  observes,  “nothing  hath  so  muche 
displeased  me  as  the  covetousnesse  of  this  man.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


ADELANTADO  AND  CAPTAIN 
OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA 

HEN  the  news  of  Balboa’s  discovery  reached 
Ferdinand  he  immediately  set  out  to  countermand 
the  harsh  orders  he  had  given  Pedrarias. 

“Vasco  Nunez,  as  you  know,”  wrote  the  King, 
“has  served  us  well,  not  only  in  this  discovery,  but 
in  all  affairs  before  that  time.  I  regard  him  as  a  very 
faithful  servant  and  I  have  a  great  desire  to  favor 
and  reward  him,  as  is  just  and  as  his  services  merit. 
Therefore,  I  command  you  and  charge  you  to  treat 
him  very  well  and  to  favor  him  in  all  things  that 
concern  him.  And  even  in  the  things  that  you  have 
to  do,  it  would  be  well  to  give  him  a  part  and  to 
confer  with  him,  because  of  the  great  experience  he 
has  of  affairs  there  and  of  his  eagerness  to  serve 
us.” 

In  addition  to  this,  the  King  actually  held  up 
(Balboa’s  treatment  of  the  Indians  as  an  example 
for  Pedrarias  to  follow — as  if  Ferdinand’s  orders 
to  favor  Balboa  were  not  in  themselves  enough  to 
arouse  the  Governor’s  fury.  At  the  same  time  the 
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King  wrote  to  Balboa,  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  latter’s  great  feat  and  past  services  and  as¬ 
suring  him  that  tangible  awards  and  honors  would 
follow.  One  month  later,  under  date  of  September 
23,  1514,  King  Ferdinand  gave  Vasco  Nunez  his 
rewards.  Balboa  was  appointed  Adelantado  vitalico , 
or  Governor  of  the  newly  discovered  coast  and  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  South  Sea — the  appointment  to  endure 
for  life.  To  this  new  region  along  the  sea  the  King 
gave  the  name  of  Tierra  Nueva,  and  to  it  he  added 


the  large  provinces  of  Coiba  and  Panama  for  Bal- 


boa  to  govern. 

This  was  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  Spain 
that  the  title  of  Adelantado  had  been  awarded,  the 
first  recipient  having  been  Christopher  Columbus’ 
brother,  Bartolome.  It  was  a  marked  honor  and 
raised  Balboa  to  high  rank  in  the  nobility.  Further¬ 
more,  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Coiba  actually 
comprised  the  better  part  of  Castilla  del  Oro.  By  this 
award  to  Balboa  of  the  rich  seacoast  on  the  south 
and  the  large  district  called  Cpiba,  (which  included 
the  territories  of  Comogre,  Careta  and  other  chief¬ 
tains,  and  extended  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isth¬ 
mus)  Pedrarias  was  left,  as  one  historian  remarks, 
with  little  more  than  the  barren  sections  inhabited 
by  hostile  tribes  whose  poisoned  arrows  the  Span¬ 
iards  had  never  been  able  to  overcome. 

Although  it  was  King  Ferdinand’s  obvious  inten- 
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tion  to  be  generous  to  Balboa,  there  was  one  condi¬ 
tion  attached  to  these  titles  and  awards  which  made 
them  practically  worthless.  Instructed  to  settle  in 
his  newly  created  Tierra  Nueva  and  to  pursue  his 
discoveries  on  the  South  Sea,  Balboa  was  still  to  re¬ 
main  subject  to  the  instructions  of  Pedrarias  and  to 
obtain  his  approval  before  inaugurating  any  under¬ 
taking.  Not  knowing  Pedrarias’  character,  the  King 
took  for  granted  that  the  Governor  and  the  Adelan- 
tado  would  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  har¬ 
monious  agreement.  To  insure  such  harmony,  the 
King  wrote  to  the  Treasurer  de  la  Puente  instruct- 
ing  him  to  mediate  between  the  two  and  to  reconcile 
any  differences  that  might  arise.  Thus  Balboa  was 
still  technically  under  Pedrarias’  orders,  and  to  make 
his  position  still  more  difficult,  the  man  chosen  to  be 
their  intermediary  was  one  of  Pedrarias’  strongest 
allies,  a  man  much  more  interested  in  holding  the 
Governor’s  good-will  and  securing  a  share  in  the 
plundering  and  kidnapping  of  the  natives  than  in 
any  comparatively  irrelevant  problems  of  justice. 
King  Ferdinand’s  intentions  were  to  have  a  far 
different  outcome  than  he  had  hoped. 

The  ship  bearing  these  instructions  and  rewards 
reached  Santa  Maria  on  March  20,  1515.  Pedrarias 
saw  to  it  that  all  letters  and  dispatches  from  Court 
passed  through  his  hands  before  being  distributed. 
This  time,  as  usual,  he  received  the  King’s  letters 
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first,  and  when  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  honors  being 
bestowed  on  Balboa,  his  rage  and  resentment  were 
unlimited.  To  see  such  signal  honors  given  to  the 
man  whom  he  had  been  so  diligently  persecuting  was 
more  than  Pedrarias  could  endure.  Therefore,  he 
confiscated  the  King’s  dispatches  and  resolved  not 
to  deliver  them  to  Balboa.  Balboa,  however,  had 
learned  about  his  commission  and  honors,  prob¬ 
ably  from  some  of  the  seamen  who  had  brought  the 
dispatches  from  Spain,  and  he  immediately  began 
to  complain  and  to  demand  his  rights. 

But  his  complaints  in  all  probability  would  have 
come  to  nothing  had  not  Bishop  Quevedo  again  in¬ 
terceded  in  his  behalf.  Quevedo  was  furious  when 
he  learned  that  Pedrarias  had  confiscated  Balboa’s 
commission  from  the  King  and  was  refusing  to  de¬ 
liver  it.  He  stopped  at  nothing  to  remedy  the  in¬ 
justice,  and  when  the  Governor  refused  to  yield, 
Quevedo  made  the  affair  his  subject  for  a  sermon, 
and  on  a  Sunday  while  preaching  from  his  pulpit 
roundly  denounced  Pedrarias  as  a  tyrant  opposing 
the  King’s  commands.  The  boldness  of  this  attack 
frightened  the  Governor.  Pie  still  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  honoring  Balboa,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
began  to  worry  lest  his  act  have  some  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequence  for  himself.  Therefore,  in  his  dilemma. 
Pedrarias  decided  to  consult  with  his  Chief  Judge 
Espinosa,  who  had  by  this  time  entirely  severed 
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friendly  relations  with  the  Bishop  and  was  strongly 
allied  to  the  Governor.  The  subtle  lawyer  did  not  dis¬ 
appoint  the  Governor,  and  a  very  simple  plan  was 
made  whereby  Pedrarias’  outrageous  conduct  would 
be  clothed  with  some  semblance  of  legality.  They 
decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Balboa  was  to  be  given  his  honors. 
The  two  conspirators  knew  very  well  what  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  that  august  body  would  be,  for  the  Council, 
although  including  the  Bishop,  was  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Governor’s  followers,  many  of  them 
inimical  to  Balboa  and  all  of  them  eager  to  cultivate 
Pedrarias’  favor. 

The  meeting  was  held,  and  the  first  official  of  the 
Council  called  upon  for  an  opinion  was  the  Treas¬ 
urer  de  la  Puente,  the  man  whom  Ferdinand  had 
instructed  to  act  as  impartial  mediator  between  Bal¬ 
boa  and  the  Governor.  De  la  Puente  was  opposed  to 
Balboa’s  receiving  the  commission  until  the  King 
might  be  informed  of  the  findings  of  the  residencia 
which  Vasco  Nunez  was  still  undergoing.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  King’s  first  instructions  to  Pe¬ 
drarias  had  limited  Balboa’s  residencia  to  sixty  days. 
Now  we  see  that  although  nine  months  had  passed, 
the  persecution  had  not  been  terminated  and  Balboa 
still  remained  technically  under  arrest. 

Diego  Marquez,  the  Accountant-General,  then  de¬ 
clared  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  coincided  ex- 
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actly  with  the  Treasurer’s.  Then  Quartermaster 
Tavira  asked  to  be  excused  from  giving  an  opinion 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  learned  man  and 
therefore  unable  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case — 
as  if  anything  was  needed  beside  an  elemental  de¬ 
gree  of  honesty.  However,  Tavira  managed  to  evade 
this  self-imposed  obstacle  by  adding  that  he  would 
abide  by  the  decision  of  his  colleagues  and  cast  his 
vote  as  they  did.  Then  Espinosa,  whom  the  King 
had  sent  to  administer  law  and  justice  in  the  colony, 
solemnly  concurred  with  the  others,  insisting  that  it 
was  only  just  to  withhold  Balboa’s  appointment  until 
the  King  could  receive  a  report  of  the  findings  of  the 
unterminated  residencia  together  with  the  opinion  of 
Pedrarias  and  the  Council  concerning  Balboa’s 
merits. 

So  absurd  were  these  proceedings  that  one  is  al¬ 
most  misled  into  overlooking  the  vicious  motives 
that  underlay  this  travesty  of  justice.  But  there  was 
one  member  of  the  Council  who  was  determined  that 
justice  should  be  done,  and  that  person  was  the 
Bishop.  With  ill-concealed  disgust  he  sat  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  colleagues’  words  until  his  patience  was 
exhausted.  Then  he  arose  and  addressed  the  meeting, 
immediately  plunging  into  a  fiery  denunciation  of 
the  plot  to  rob  Balboa.  How  did  they  dare,  he  asked, 
to  debate  an  act  which  the  King  had  expressly  or¬ 
dered  them  to  perform?  Their  very  hesitation  and 
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unwillingness  to  regard  the  King5 s  wishes  was  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  treason,  he  declared.  Was  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  discuss  Balboa’s  merits  when  the  King’s 
awards  were  clear  proof  that  His  Majesty  held  him 
in  high  esteem?  Were  they  to  question  the  King’s 
judgment? 

“It  is  not  a  desire  to  do  justice  that  moves  you, 
Senores,”  he  declared,  “but  passion  and  jealousy.” 
And  he  ended  his  indictment  by  insisting  that  Balboa 
receive  the  commission  which  the  King  had  seen  fit 
to  award  him. 

The  eloquence  and  wrath  with  which  Quevedo  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Council  made  a  deep  impression.  He  had 
not  failed  to  make  clear  the  treasonable  aspects  of 
their  conduct  and  the  certainty  of  the  King’s  anger 
if  they  persisted.  Pedrarias  was  most  affected  by 
Quevedo’s  words  and  was  actually  shaking  with 
fright  when  the  Bishop  finished.  He  saw  that  the 
blame  for  the  Council’s  action  would  ultimately  rest 
on  him.  Quevedo’s  terrible  picture  of  the  King’s 
’  wrath  made  him  uneasy,  so  when  the  time  came  for 
the  votes  to  be  cast  Pedrarias  quietly  declared  that 
ti  the  Council  should  agree  to  give  Balboa  his  commis¬ 
si  sion  on  the  following  day.  Thus  the  stormy  meeting, 
v  which  had  lasted  until  after  midnight,  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  reluctant  decision  in  Balboa’s  favor. 

On  the  next  day,  one  month  after  Pedrarias  had 
si  received  the  King’s  dispatches,  Balboa  was  given  his 
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title  of  Adelantado — Captain  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Governor  of  Tierra  Nueva,  Panama  and  Coiba. 
From  a  hidalgo  he  was  now  raised  to  high  nobility. 
His  services  to  the  Crown  had  been  recognized.  His  I 
friends  rejoiced  with  him  and  once  more  he  could  1 
turn  his  thoughts  to  great  enterprises  awaiting  ■ 
achievement  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  which  had  I 
brought  him  fame.  i 

The  rejoicing  of  Balboa’s  companions  merely  i 
stirred  the  Council  to  deeper  resentment  of  his  vie-  i 
tory  over  them.  Guided  by  Pedrarias,  they  had  never  : 
been  kindly  disposed  to  Vasco  Nunez.  They  now  re-  ; 
garded  his  honors  as  a  personal  affront  to  them-  : 
selves,  as  a  rebuke  to  their  former  efforts  to  injure 
him,  and  in  their  anger  at  having  been  forced  to  yield 
to  the  Bishop’s  threats,  they  henceforth  determined  i 
to  spare  no  effort  to  discredit  Balboa  and  to  prove  l 
to  the  King  his  unworthiness.  Pedrarias,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  in  a  rage.  If,  as  the  historian  Medina  re-  : 
marks,  the  Governor  was  angry  when  receiving  the  ) 
King’s  order  to  favor  Balboa,  how  great  must  have  i. 
been  the  rancor  that  gnawed  at  his  heart  when  he  i 
found  himself  forced  to  recognize  Balboa  as  Adel¬ 
antado  and  governor !  Pedrarias  was  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  technicality  which  could  make  these  honors 
empty  of  everything  but  high-sounding  titles.  But 
so  jealous  was  the  old  Governor  of  the  younger 
man’s  appointment  which  had  been  achieved  by  solid  r 
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accomplishment  and  not  by  influence  at  Court,  that 
he  became  almost  frantic  with  rage. 

Although  his  own  authority  still  remained  su¬ 
preme,  Pedrarias  also  saw  that  the  Adelantado  had 
been  instructed  by  the  King  to  settle  on  the  South 
Sea  and  to  continue  its  exploration.  Removed  from 
the  Governor’s  immediate  sight,  there  was  no  telling 
what  an  energetic  and  ambitious  commander  like 
Balboa  might  do.  Once  away  and  with  an  armed 
force  at  his  command,  what  was  to  keep  Balboa  from 
defying  the  Governor,  setting  up  an  independent 
government  and  doing  as  he  pleased  ?  But  it  was  not 
the  fear  of  Balboa’s  possible  refusal  to  take  orders 
that  disturbed  Pedrarias.  It  was  the  dread  that  his 
rival  would  most  certainly  make  new  discoveries  and 
achieve  new  honors,  and  this  was  a  reflection  which 
drove  Pedrarias  into  paroxysms  of  insane  envy. 

No  sooner  did  Balboa  receive  his  commission  than 
Pedrarias  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  King  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  him  withdraw  the  Adelantado’s  ap¬ 
pointments,  or  at  least  to  have  them  so  restricted  and 
cut  down  that  nothing  would  be  left.  He  began  by 
saying  that  the  word  “Coiba”  was  too  vague  to  de¬ 
note  a  province,  that  the  region  had  no  definite  limits 
and  that  it  was  simply  a  native  word  meaning  “rich 
lands.”  Balboa,  he  declared,  had  never  been  in  that 
land;  “he  has  only  heard  of  the  fame  of  Panama 
and  Coiba,  without  knowing  their  limits  or  boun- 
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daries  or  if  such  lands  really  existed,  or  how  far  they 
tended,  and  so  he  merely  guessed  when  he  asked 
your  Highness  for  their  government.” 

To  name  Balboa  Adelantado  of  the  South  Sea, 
wrote  Pedrarias,  was  to  make  him  Lord  of  all  that 
region,  instead  of  giving  him  only  what  he  saw  and 
discovered;  and  in  order  to  determine  just  how  much 
territory  he  should  be  given,  Pedrarias,  so  devoutly 
interested  in  doing  justice,  suggested  that  the  King  , 
should  allow  him  to  send  forth  a  number  of  men  to 
decide  on  the  exact  extent  of  Balboa’s  discoveries. 

“It  appears,”  continued  his  letter,  “that  your 
Highness  has  been  greatly  misinformed,  because  on 
the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  and  in  its  islands,  down 
to  the  distance  of  the  sunset,  are  contained  the 
greatest  riches  of  pearls  and  gold  and  fruits,  and 
food  for  living,  and  land  of  such  quality  that  one  ; 
can  get  much  merchandise  and  wealth  from  it.  Most 
Puissant  Lord,  there  is  in  that  coast  such  great  ■ 
treasures  and  wealth  as  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  no 
one  person,  and  if  you  hold  these  riches  you  could 
sustain  your  rule  and  sovereignty  abundantly  and 
you  could  extend  your  dominion  over  all  Christen- 
dom  and  destroy  the  pagan  foes  of  our  Holy  Catholic 
Faith.” 

But  Pedrarias  not  only  attempted  to  convince  the 
King  that  Balboa’s  rewards  were  far  greater  than 
he  deserved :  he  actually  endeavored  to  deprive  Bal- 


boa  of  the  honor  of  discovering  the  South  Sea.  “For 
it  is  said/’  wrote  Pedrarias,  “that  the  person  who 
made  that  discovery  and  who  exhausted  all  his 
wealth  and  possessions  in  doing  it  was  Don  Diego 
de  Nicuesa!” 

Then  he  painted  Balboa’s  character  in  the  black¬ 
est  terms,  accusing  him  of  associating  only  with  dis¬ 
reputable  men  in  the  colony ;  of  being  uncivil  in  his 
conduct,  of  having  no  respect  for  his  superiors,  for 
the  Church  or  for  its  priests;  of  being  excessively 
grasping  and  greedy,  of  taking  pleasure  in  fooling 
persons  who  sought  his  advice,  of  being  incurably  ad¬ 
dicted  to  lying,  and  of  deliberately  confusing  Pe¬ 
drarias  and  his  officers  when  they  asked  for  direc¬ 
tions  before  making  their  expeditions.  He  said  that 
Balboa,  by  giving  false  information  and  engaging  in 
secret  plots,  always  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  car¬ 
rying  out  the  King’s  orders.  Balboa,  he  declared, 
was  guilty  of  many  offenses  and  crimes,  “and  for 
these  faults  and  crimes,  which  shall  be  presented  to 
you  with  evidence  and  testimony,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  said  Vasco  Nunez  is  not  worthy  of  the  honor 
you  have  done  him  by  giving  him  the  government  of 
Coiba  and  Panama  and  making  him  Adelantado  of 
the  South  Sea.” 

Not  satisfied  with  this  defamation,  Pedrarias  con¬ 
cluded  by  telling  the  King  that  he  should  not  only 
withdraw  the  appointments  and  titles,  but  that  His 
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Majesty  should  send  an  order  from  Court  “expressly 
demanding-  that  justice  should  be  done  to  Balboa  as 
befitted  his  crimes  and  excesses.”  And  by  justice 
Pedrarias  in  this  instance  meant  nothing  less  than 
the  Court’s  permission  to  sentence  Balboa  to  death; 
for  Pedrarias  was  so  enraged  by  Balboa’s  honors, 
says  Oviedo  who  witnessed  these  events,  that  from 
the  day  they  were  awarded,  the  Governor  was  re¬ 
solved  on  nothing  short  of  Balboa’s  complete  de¬ 
struction. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

_  THE  CAPTAINS  OF  PEDRARIAS 

T HE  acquisition  of  gold  and  slaves  was  the  only 
object  of  the  military  expeditions  which  Pedrarias 
sent  out  among  the  natives.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first 
clauses  in  the  instructions  which  the  Treasurer  de 
la  Puente  gave  to  the  captains  of  these  incursions 
provided  that  two  shares  of  the  gold  and  Indians 
taken  were  to  be  given  to  the  Governor,  and  one 
share  to  each  of  the  officials,  including  the  Bishop, 
the  Chief  Judge  and  the  Treasurer  himself. 

“The  main  reason  why  expeditions  were  sent  all 
over  the  country/’  says  Oviedo,  “was  the  interest  of 
the  Governor,  Bishop  and  Officials  in  obtaining 
shares  in  the  Indians  taken  and  in  the  gold,  and  in 
sending  their  young  men,  negroes  and  dogs  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  shares  of  the  Indians  for  their  masters.” 

“If  Juan  de  Ayora  had  been  punished  for  his  many 
injuries  to  the  peaceable  caciques,”  said  Balboa  in  a 
letter  to  the  King,  “the  other  captains  would  not 
have  dared  to  commit  like  excesses.” 

But  instead  of  being  punished,  Ayora  had  been 
allowed  to  depart  for  Spain  with  a  great  sum  of 
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money.  Hurtado  had  not  only  enriched  himself  by 
distributing  his  illegally  acquired  slaves,  but  had 
also  contrived  to  be  relieved  of  his  residencia.  With 
official  connivance  assured  and  with  great  rewards 
in  prospect,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  other 
captains  would  fail  to  follow  their  example.  None  of 
the  statesmanship  which  had  characterized  Balboa’s 
treatment  of  the  natives  was  employed.  Not  the  least 
effort  was  made  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  Indians 
or  to  convert  them  peaceably,  or  any  other  way, 
to  the  Catholic  Faith,  as  King  Ferdinand  had  so 
eagerly  instructed  his  officers.  The  Requisition  be¬ 
came  a  jest.  Conceived  as  a  document  to  convert  the 
natives  peacefully  to  Christianity  it  had  now  be¬ 
come  the  instrument  of  their  enslavement.  Often 
the  captains  would  read  it  aloud  at  night  in  the  woods 
near  a  village  it  was  their  purpose  to  attack,  after 
having  first  made  sure  that  the  Indians  were  not 
aware  of  their  presence  in  the  vicinity.  Then  mak¬ 
ing  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  natives  had  failed 
to  accept  the  offer  of  friendship  which  the  Requisi¬ 
tion  provided,  they  promptly  pounced  upon  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  sacked  it.  The  sight  of  Spanish  swords 
and  dogs  and  of  their  own  dwellings  in  flames  was 
often  the  first  knowledge  the  natives  had  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Christians  in  their  midst. 

“If  all  were  written  in  detail  as  it  was  done,” 
writes  Oviedo,  “there  would  be  neither  time 
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paper  to  enumerate  all  that  the  captains  did  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Indians  and  to  rob  and  ravish  the  land.” 

Following  Ayora’s  departure  for  Spain,  and  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Balboa’s  commission,  three  expedi¬ 
tions  had  been  sent  out  by  Pedrarias.  The  first  of 
these  was  led  by  Francesco  de  Vallejo.  With  120 
men  he  went  into  the  mountains  of  Uraba  to  locate 
the  rich  mines  rumored  to  be  there.  The  company 
penetrated  the  interior  for  twenty  leagues  before 
they  were  driven  back  and  routed  by  the  natives. 
Fifty  were  killed  and  almost  all  of  the  others  were 
wounded  when  they  returned  to  Santa  Maria  with 
plunder  amounting  to  3000  pesos. 

Another  expedition,  under  Bachelor  Enciso  and  a 
nephew  of  the  Governor’s,  invaded  Cenu  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  Enciso’s  former  disastrous  attempt  to  establish 
a  settlement.  Although  two  hundred  well-armed  sol¬ 
diers  accompanied  them,  nothing  was  accomplished. 
Two  of  the  men  were  killed  by  poisoned  arrows  and 
the  others  were  frightened  into  returning  to  Darien 
with  a  few  slaves  and  a  handful  of  gold.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Antonio  Tello  de  Guzman  reached  the 
South  Sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  native  town  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  where  the  Spaniards  were  later  to  establish 
themselves,  and  returned  to  Santa  Maria  in  May, 
1515,  with  rich  plunder  amounting  to  20,000  pesos 
in  gold.  Guzman’s  expedition,  however,  eloquently 
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reveals  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
land  since  Pedrarias’  arrival.  The  Indians  who  had 
formerly  been  friendly  to  Balboa  were  now  aroused 
by  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
highest  degree  of  hatred  and  ferocity.  Guzman  had 
been  sent  out  to  visit  the  settlements  which  Ayora 
had  made  at  Santa  Cruz  and  in  the  province  of 
Tubanama.  He  found  Santa  Cruz  destroyed  and  the 
eighty  soldiers  who  had  remained  there  massacred 
by  the  natives.  Cacique  Pocorosa,  who  had  once  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  Balboa,  had  led  the  attack 
on  the  settlement.  His  warriors  had  converted  the 
bloody  shirts  of  the  slain  Spaniards'^  into  banners 
with  which  they  waved  defiance  at  Guzman’s  com¬ 
pany,  promising  them  a  similar  fate.  Guzman 
reached  the  other  settlement  in  Tubanama  just  in 
time  to  prevent  another  catastrophe  there.  He  found 
the  Spaniards  under  Captain  Meneses  besieged  by 
the  natives  and  in  a  state  of  starvation,  so  that  if 
Guzman’s  arrival  had  been  delayed,  they,  too,  would 
have  been  wiped  out.  The  settlement  was  promptly 
abandoned  and  its  soldiers  returned  with  Guzman 
to  Santa  Maria. 

Thus  within  the  space  of  ten  months  Pedrarias 
had  sent  out  five  expeditions  without  having  estab¬ 
lished  a  single  permanent  settlement  and  without 
accomplishing  anything  of  merit  since  his  arrival  in 
Darien.  Some  gold  and  numerous  slaves  had  been 
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acquired,  many  of  his  men  had  been  killed,  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  ravaged  and  the  natives  who  had  es¬ 
caped  capture  or  death  now  hated  the  Spaniards 
heartily.  With  the  record  of  Balboa’s  former  suc¬ 
cesses  before  him,  these  failures  merely  served  to 
increase  Pedrarias’  hatred  of  Vasco  Nunez. 

The  arrival  of  Balboa’s  commission  as  governor 
of  Tierra  Nueva,  Cioba  and  Panama,  stimulated  the 
Governor  into  sending  additional  expeditions  into 
these  regions.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
having  one  of  his  captains  visit  the  Pearl  Islands 
group  which  Balboa  had  reported  to  be  rich  in  treas¬ 
ure.  Any  such  expedition,  of  course,  should  have 
been  given  to  the  Adelantado.  Not  only  was  he  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country,  but  it  was  part  of  the 
territory  assigned  to  him  by  the  King.  Pedrarias, 
however,  had  plans  of  his  own.  Accordingly,  Gaspar 
de  Morales,  who  was  the  Governor’s  cousin,  with 
Francisco  Pizarro  as  second  in  command,  was  put 
at  the  head  of  eighty  men  and  sent  forth.  Plun¬ 
dering  and  murdering  as  he  went,  Morales  came  to 
the  shore  of  the  South  Sea  and  there  embarked  in 
native  canoes.  Arriving  at  Isla  Rica,  he  immediately 
changed  its  name  to  Isla  de  Flores,  according  to  in¬ 
structions  from  Pedrarias,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
notary  took  formal  possession  in  the  Governor’s 
name.  Now  such  an  act  had  been  expressly  forbidden 
by  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  instructed  Pedrarias 
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to  make  no  changes  in  names  which  had  already  been 
given  places  in  the  Indies,  but  this  time  Pedrarias 
had  a  definite  reason  for  evading  the  King’s  edict. 

“It  was  done,”  says  Oviedo,  “in  order  to  obscure 
the  discovery  Balboa  had  made  of  that  sea  and  the 
islands.” 

Having  accomplished  the  chief  purpose  of  his 
journey,  Captain  Morales  now  indulged  himself  in 
the  usual  practice  of  robbing  the  natives.  He  raided 
an  Indian  village  on  the  island,  destroyed  most  of 
the  dwellings,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners  to  be 
converted  into  slaves.  After  resisting  the  Spaniards 
for  several  days  the  natives  found  their  cause  hope¬ 
less  and  sued  for  peace.  Morales  obtained  sixteen 
marcos  of  pearls  (eight  ounces  to  the  marco )  from 
the  cacique,  and  after  making  him  promise  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  ioo  marcos ,  left  the  island  and 
returned  to  the  mainland,  where  he  continued  to 
plunder  and  destroy  and  enslave  the  natives.  This 
high-handed  behavior,  however,  brought  trouble  in 
its  wake.  The  whole  region  was  now  in  arms,  and 
soon  Morales  was  being  followed  by  a  vast  army  of 
natives  determined  to  regain  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Morales  was  in  a  desperate  situation,  but  it 
was  entirely  of  his  own  making,  and  to  escape  from 
it  he  committed  one  of  the  crudest  acts  ever  perpe¬ 
trated  in  that  land  where  violence  and  bloodshed  had 
become  the  rule. 
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“They  determined,”  says  Oviedo,  “to  behead  in 
turn  all  the  Indians  who  were  captive  and  bound, 
not  sparing  woman  or  child,  big  or  little,  imitating 
the  Herodian  cruelty,  that  the  Indians  who  were  at¬ 
tacking  them,  seeing  this  grievous  spectacle,  might 
be  delayed.  And  so  in  this  way  90  or  100  people  were 
beheaded.” 

The  horrible  device  was  successful,  and  Morales 
finally  returned  to  Santa  Maria  with  4000  pesos  in 
gold  and  a  great  quantity  of  pearls,  many  of  them 
of  rare  beauty  and  size. 

“He  committed  greater  cruelties  than  have  ever 
been  heard  of  among  Arabs,  Christians  or  any  other 
people,”  wrote  Balboa  to  the  King.  “And  all  this, 
Most  Puissant  Lord,  has  passed  without  any  pun¬ 
ishment.” 

Indeed,  soon  after  his  return  to  Santa  Maria, 
Morales  pleaded  “illness”  just  as  Ayora  had  done 
before  him  and  was  given  permission  to  return  to 
Spain.  With  the  profits  of  his  bloody  foray  he  sailed 
from  Castilla  del  Oro.  '  V  I  ,  ” 

In  none  of  these  expeditions  was  Balboa  allowed 
to  participate.  Because  of  his  continued  residencia 
he  still  remained  under  technical  arrest  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  thus  provided  himself  with  an  excuse  for 
keeping  Vasco  Nunez  idle  while  his  own  captains 
plundered  and  ravaged  the  land  from  coast  to  coast. 
Indeed,  in  those  days  an  honorable  man  might  with 
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much  better  conscience  have  remained  idle  than 
participate  in  such  wanton  destruction.  Even  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Balboa’s  commission  did  not  incline  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  favor  him  with  a  command,  but  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1515  circumstances  forced  Pedrarias,  much 
against  his  own  wishes,  to  entrust  an  expedition  to 
the  conquistador. 

At  this  time  it  happened  that  Oviedo  had  decided 
to  return  to  Spain.  He  was  sick  of  the  bloodshed 
and  folly  he  had  witnessed  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  report  the  true  state  of  affairs  to  Court.  Bishop 
Quevedo  at  the  same  time  was  sending  one  of  his 
friars,  a  trusted  subordinate,  to  Spain.  It  was  well 
known  to  Pedrarias  and  his  officials  that  these  two 
men,  one  an  impartial  witness  of  proceedings  in 
Darien  and  the  other  undoubtedly  instructed  by  the 
Bishop,  would  not  fail  to  mention  in  their  reports 
the  obscurity  into  which  Balboa  had  been  thrust  and 
the  indifference  shown  to  his  commission  from  the 
King.  Therefore,  just  before  these  men  departed 
for  Spain,  it  was  announced  that  Balboa  was  to  be 
given  command  of  an  expedition.  He  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  sent  into  his  own  districts  or  to  visit  the 
shores  of  the  South  Sea,  but  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Golden  Temple  of  Davaive,  which,  years  before,  he 
had  vainly  attempted  to  locate. 

But  Pedrarias  did  not  terminate  Balboa’s  resi¬ 
dence.  He  obtained  merely  a  temporary  release  for 
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him.  To  this  the  officials  consented  and  so  did  the 
host  of  creditors  who  had  obtained  judgments 
against  Balboa  in  the  suits  which  Pedrarias  had  en¬ 
couraged.  Bachelor  Enciso,  still  bitter  and  unfor¬ 
giving,  was  the  only  one  who  sought  to  oppose  even 
a  temporary  release.  But  even  in  this  expedition 
Balboa  was  not  to  be  given  full  command.  Luis 
Carillo,  one  of  the  Governor’s  favorites,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  share  it  with  him,  and  to  make  certain 
that  Balboa  would  obtain  none  of  the  anticipated 
gold,  a  treasurer  was  appointed  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  There  was  subtlety  in  this  divided  com¬ 
mand,  for,  as  Las  Casas  observes,  if  the  expedition 
succeeded,  the  credit  should  be  given  to  Carillo,  and 
if  it  failed,  the  blame  could  be  thrust  on  Balboa. 

The  expedition  was  a  signal  failure  and  under  the 
circumstances  could  have  been  nothing  else.  The 
army  of  190  men  had  not  been  given  enough  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  self-sustaining  and  they  were  expected 
to  provide  for  themselves  as  they  went.  This  was 
impossible.  Their  route  lay  through  a  country  from 
which  another  expedition  had  just  returned.  The 
soldiers  in  the  former  incursion  had  behaved  to¬ 
ward  the  natives  with  the  usual  reckless  severity. 
The  Indians  there  were  now  hostile,  and  fearing 
another  invasion,  they  now  moved  about  from  place 
to  place  and  did  very  little  planting.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  plague  of  grasshoppers  had  visited  that 
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section  and  destroyed  the  small  crops  they  had  cul¬ 
tivated.  Thus  Balboa’s  company  found  itself  with¬ 
out  food  in  a  barren  land.  When  the  Spaniards  came 
upon  a  native  settlement  they  found  that  the  In¬ 
dians  had  fled  after  removing  everything  of  use 
or  value.  Balboa  soon  realized  that  without  food  it 
was  folly  to  continue  his  quest  of  the  fabulous 
temple  of  gold,  and  in  order  to  save  his  men  from 
destruction,  he  decided  to  abandon  the  undertaking 
and  to  return  to  Darien. 

The  Spaniards  embarked  in  two  large  canoes  and 
started  down  the  river  to  rejoin  their  ships  at  the 
coast.  Suddenly,  from  among  the  dense  foliage  along 
the  river  banks,  seventy  or  eighty  native  canoes 
filled  with  armed  warriors  descended  upon  the  boats. 
The  Spaniards  were  practically  helpless.  Most  of 
them  had  come  to  Darien  with  Pedrarias  and  had 
no  skill  in  handling  the  native  river  craft.  They 
could  offer  little  resistance,  and  the  Indians  upset 
their  boats,  wounded  thirty  of  them  and  killed  or 
drowned  others.  Balboa  received  a  severe  wound 
on  the  head  and  Carillo  received  a  thrust  in  the  chest 
of  which  he  died  a  few  days  later  at  Santa  Maria. 
The  Spaniards  who  got  to  shore  were  able  to  defend 
themselves,  but  if  darkness  had  not  fortunately 
descended  upon  them  to  conceal  their  movements, 
probably  none  of  them  would  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
join  the  vessels  which  carried  the  wounded  surviv- 
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ors  back  to  Darien.  Although  the  treasures  of  a 
golden  temple  would  not  have  been  spurned  by 
Pedrarias  and  his  officials,  Balboa’s  failure  was 
far  from  causing  them  displeasure.  “They  rejoiced,” 
says  Las  Casas  of  the  captains  of  Pedrarias,  “be¬ 
cause  it  would  water  Balboa’s  reputation  for  having 
accomplished  great  things,  and  now  if  they  should 
fail,  no  one  would  wonder  at  it.” 

From  now  on  the  failure  of  Balboa’s  expedition 
was  to  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  official  com¬ 
munications  to  Court,  for  now  that  Carillo,  who 
had  shared  the  command,  was  dead,  the  failure  was 
to  be  Balboa’s  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


WATCHFUL  WAITING 

HE  failure  of  Balboa’s  expedition  to  Davaive 
gave  Pedrarias  and  his  officials  something  definite 
with  which  to  belittle  the  Adelantado  in  the  eyes  of 
the  King.  In  their  communications  to  Court  they 
never  failed  to  refer  to  the  disaster  as  a  clear  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Balboa’s  incompetence.  But  they  did 
not  stop  at  that.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  blame 
the  general  failure  of  Pedrarias’  expeditions  on 
him,  saying  that  Vasco  Nunez  purposely  gave  the 
Governor  false  directions  so  that  his  officers  would 
be  misled.  Balboa  did  this,  they  wrote,  so  that  the 
Governor  would  be  unable  to  establish  settlements  in 
the  districts  awarded  to  Balboa.  And  the  Bachelor 
Corral,  Balboa’s  old  enemy  who  was  now  a  leading 
member  of  the  Cabildo ,  managed  to  strike  a  blow  at 
his  persecuted  foe  by  brazenly  writing  to  Ferdinand 
that  the  failure  of  the  expeditions  was  “due  to  the 
person  from  whom  the  Governor  had  been  forced  to 
seek  advice.” 

The  one  person  of  authority  in  Darien  who  un- 
flaggingly  supported  Balboa  was  Bishop  Quevedo. 
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But  his  friendship  was  far  from  being  an  unmixed 
blessing.  It  was  the  Bishop  who  had  suggested  to 
Pedrarias  the  device  of  indefinitely  continuing 
Balboa’s  residencia,  thus  preventing  his  return  to 
Spain  and  enabling  the  Governor  to  keep  Vasco 
Nunez  inactive  and  under  constant  surveillance. 
The  Bishop  himself  had  not  forseen  the  evil  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  shrewd  counsel,  for  he  later  wrote 
to  King  Ferdinand  vehemently  protesting  against 
the  continuation  of  the  residencia  beyond  the  sixty 
days  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Order.  But  his  com¬ 
plaint  did  not  undo  the  mischief  caused  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  and  Balboa  suffered  severely  as  a  consequence. 

But  there  was  a  much  more  important  circum¬ 
stance  which  lessened  the  value  of  Quevedo’s  friend¬ 
ship,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  nobody  else.  The  Bishop  was 
passionate,  headstrong  and  tactless,  and  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  spoke  his 
mind  freely  whenever  it  struck  him  to  do  so.  Even 
before  Pedrarias’  armada  had  reached  Darien  the 
Bishop’s  blunt  expression  had  made  him  two  en¬ 
emies.  While  the  fleet  was  anchored  at  San  Lucar, 
before  sailing  from  Spain,  he  had  engaged  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  altercation  with  Espinosa  in  the  course  of  which 
he  had  insulted  the  young  barrister  with  the  highly 
opprobrius  epithet  of  “heretical  Jew.”  The  Alcalde 
Mayor  had  allowed  the  affair  to  pass  in  silence,  but 


he  had  not  forgotten.  For  a  time  he  had  even  allowed 
the  Bishop  to  influence  him  into  favoring  Balboa,  al¬ 
though  his  own  vanity  in  that  instance  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  opposition  to  the  Governor.  This  had 
occurred  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  when 
Pedrarias  had  taken  sick  and  had  temporarily  dele¬ 
gated  his  powers  to  the  Bishop.  But  Pedrarias  soon 
resumed  his  office,  and  then  either  because  Balboa 
had  not  bribed  him  sufficiently,  as  rumor  had  it,  or 
because  Pedrarias  had  made  certain  promises,  Es¬ 
pinosa  switched  allegiance  to  the  Governor,  and 
thereafter  invariably  sided  with  him  when  opposed 
to  Quevedo.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  the 
Bishop  had  antagonized  the  Treasurer  de  la  Puente. 
When  the  fleet  stopped  at  Gomera  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  the  way  to  the  Indies,  the  Bishop  quar¬ 
reled  with  the  Treasurer  and  found  occasion  during 
a  sermon  there  to  denounce  him  roundly.  Thus  in 
gaining  Quevedo’s  friendship,  Balboa  acquired  two 
of  the  Bishop’s  enemies. 

What  was  worse,  Quevedo  was  on  even  more  hos¬ 
tile  terms  with  Pedrarias.  The  two  men  were  friendly 
enough  when  they  first  reached  Darien,  but  the 
Bishop’s  unconcealed  desire  to  support  Balboa  soon 
provoked  differences  which  in  time  widened  into 
open  disputes  and  unconcealed  enmity.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Quevedo’s  efforts  on  Balboa’s  behalf 
were  inspired  solely  by  a  love  of  justice,  for  if  such 
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had  been  the  case  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Bishop  would  have  fought  with  equal  zeal  against 
the  robberies  and  wanton  destruction  of  the  Indians 
and  the  thousand  iniquities  daily  perpetrated  in  the 
raids.  Instead  of  complaining,  the  Bishop  quite 
eagerly  accepted  his  share  of  the  captives  and 
plunder.  That  he  had  some  affection  for  Balboa 
seems  quite  evident,  but  he  was  too  calculating  and 
shrewd  to  have  been  willing  to  antagonize  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  practically  all  his  associates  merely  to 
support  a  debt-ridden  and  discredited  man  from 
whose  allegiance  he  could  expect  no  tangible  reward. 
The  truth  was  that  Quevedo  expected  very  definite 
benefits  from  his  efforts.  It  was  his  belief  that 
Balboa  would  sooner  or  later  be  restored  to  com¬ 
mand,  if  not  in  Darien,  then  certainly  in  the  rich 
provinces  recently  awarded  him  by  the  King. 
Pedrarias’  incompetence  was  manifest,  and  Quevedo 
even  nursed  the  belief  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  home  government  would  recog¬ 
nize  that  fact  and  replace  Balboa  in  authority.  In 
his  communications  to  Court  the  Bishop  made  fre¬ 
quent  and  caustic  comments  on  the  Governor’s  mis¬ 
management  and  often  urged  that  Pedrarias  should 
be  removed  and  Balboa  restored  to  power.  And 
Quevedo  knew  very  well  that  if  this  not  entirely 
unlikely  change  were  to  take  place  his  own  strong 
support  of  Vasco  Nunez  would  make  him  the  most 
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influential  person  in  the  new  government.  With  such 
prospects  in  view,  the  Bishop  did  not  hesitate  to  op¬ 
pose  Pedrarias.  Time  and  again  they  engaged  in 
heated  exchanges,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
Pedrarias  insisted  on  giving  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  officers  unacceptable  to  the  Bishop,  the 
latter,  angered  (possibly  because  he  had  sought  the 
nomination  of  Balboa)  got  up  from  his  seat  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  declaring  that  “such  stupidities 
are  to  be  expected  from  such  a  governor,”  and 
furiously  strode  out  into  the  town  square  where  he 
denounced  Pedrarias  before  a  crowd  that  gathered 
about  him.  And  at  another  time,  angered  by  some¬ 
thing  Pedrarias  had  done,  he  went  to  the  Governor’s 
house  and  in  the  presence  of  other  officials  and  set¬ 
tlers  wrathfully  demanded  to  know  “What  Jewish 
tricks  are  these?”  Pedrarias  rarely  replied  to  the 
Bishop’s  insulting  remarks  and,  in  fact,  seemed 
somewhat  intimidated  by  him,  but  he  hated  him 
heartily,  wrote  unfavorably  of  him  to  Court  and 
encouraged  his  officials  to  do  the  same. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  ill  feeling  and  lack  of 
mutual  respect  between  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
colony  soon  broke  the  government  into  factions. 
Captain  Andagoya,  who  was  a  witness  of  these 
events,  later  explained  the  situation  with  entire  ac¬ 
curacy  when  he  said : 

“Since  Pedrarias  had  been  appointed  to  govern 
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jointly  with  the  Bishop  and  officers,  without  whom 
he  could  do  nothing,  there  were  so  many  voices  in 
every  measure,  each  given  from  motives  of  interest 
or  wilfulness,  that  neither  was  good  order  preserved, 
nor  was  any  evil-doer  punished.” 

This  dissension  and  selfishness,  coupled  with 
Pedrarias’  incompetence,  was  clearly  reflected  in 
the  conduct  of  the  captains  sent  against  the  In¬ 
dians.  Regarded  morally,  their  conduct  was  nothing 
short  of  criminal.  From  the  viewpoint  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  it  was  insane. 

“This  state  of  things,”  said  Andagoya,  “continued 
for  nearly  three  years.  The  captains  divided  the  cap¬ 
tive  Indians  amongst  the  soldiers  and  brought  the 
gold  to  Darien.  They  gave  each  man  his  share.  To 
the  Bishop,  to  the  officials  who  had  a  vote  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  the  Governor  they  gave  a  share  of 
the  Indians.  And  as  they  were  appointed  captains 
by  the  favor  of  those  who  governed,  from  among 
their  relations  and  friends,  none  was  punished,  al¬ 
though  they  had  committed  many  evil  deeds.  In 
these  transactions  the  captains  never  attempted  to 
make  treaties  of  peace,  nor  to  form  settlements,  but 
merely  to  bring  Indians  and  gold  to  Darien,  and 
waste  them  there.”  1 

Thus  while  the  officials  quarreled  among  them¬ 
selves  as  to  whose  favorites  should  make  the  raids 
for  treasure,  the  government  remained  in  a  state  of 
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chaos,  the  Indians  were  being  murdered  and  the 
land  was  being  hopelessly  ruined.  Before  the  coming 
of  the  armada  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards  under 
Balboa  were  living  on  the  friendliest  terms.  Now 
the  natives  attacked  the  Spaniards  whenever  there 
was  the  slightest  hope  of  success.  The  men  at  Santa 
Cruz,  as  we  have  seen,  were  murdered  by  a  cacique 
who  had  formerly  prided  himself  on  Balboa’s  friend¬ 
ship.  Now  whenever  the  Indians  captured  a  Span¬ 
iard  they  subjected  him  to  the  crudest  tortures, 
severing  his  limbs  with  sharp  stones  or  pouring 
molten  gold  down  his  throat  and  saying  “Eat, 
Christian,  eat  your  fill  of  gold !” 

So  bitter  in  those  days  was  the  hatred  for  the 
Spaniard  engendered  among  the  natives  that  Span¬ 
ish  cruelty  became  a  tradition  among  the  tribes  that 
survived,  and  there  are  tribes  on  the  isthmus,  as 
well  as  in  South  America,  which  today  do  not  allow 
a  white  man  to  remain  in  their  territory  over  night 
on  pain  of  death.  As  late  as  seventy-five  years  ago  a 
party  of  English  explorers  in  Darien  were  murdered 
by  the  Indians  who  later,  in  all  sincerity,  explained 
that  they  had  thought  the  white  men  were  Spaniards, 
saying  that  they  would  not  have  committed  the 
crime  had  they  known  them  to  be  English. 

None  of  Pedrarias’  failures  and  stupidities  es¬ 
caped  the  critical  eyes  of  Balboa.  His  bitterness  and 
disgust  were  augmented  by  the  irony  of  his  posi- 
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tion,  which  found  him  loaded  with  titles  and  the 
nominal  governor  of  vast  provinces,  yet  unable  to 
make  any  use  of  these  honors  and  forced  to  stand  by 
in  idleness  while  the  country  was  being  ruined  and 
his  past  labors  wasted. 

“All  the  expeditions  of  Pedrarias  met  with  such 
ill  success,”  says  one  authority,  “that  Balboa  laughed 

at  him  and  mocked  him.” 

And  if  he  did  not  do  so  to  the  Governor’s  face,  he 
probably  did  so  among  his  companions,  although 
his  mirth  must  have  been  of  a  very  bitter  and  ironic 
kind.  In  any  case,  those  who  remembered  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace  which  had  characterized  the  colony 
before  Pedrarias’  arrival,  would  not  fail  to  compare 
them  with  the  days  that  followed,  and  such  compari¬ 
sons,  if  they  ever  reached  the  Governor’s  ears,  must 
have  driven  him  into  a  rage,  for  nothing  so  infuri¬ 
ates  incompetence  as  a  reminder  of  its  deficiencies 
and  the  sense  of  insecurity  that  must  come  with  the 
knowledge  that  one’s  superior  is  standing  by  observ¬ 
ing  all. 

Balboa,  however,  did  not  waste  any  time  complain¬ 
ing  to  his  companions  in  Darien.  The  situation 
needed  a  prompt  remedy.  He  could  do  nothing  in 
Darien  where,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bishop,  he 
was  surrounded  by  enemies.  He  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  to  write  directly  to  the  King,  confident  that  if 
His  Majesty  were  fully  appraised  of  the  chaotic  and 
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evil  government  in  Castilla  del  Oro  some  measure  of 
relief  would  follow. 

Six  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  armada  he 
wrote  to  the  King  giving  a  truthful  account  of  the 
evil  conditions  then  flourishing : 

“With  the  said  Pedrarias  Your  Highness  has 
sent  great  confusion,  because  he  is  ordered  by  his 
instructions  to  do  nothing  without  the  agreement  of 
Your  Highness’  officials,  and  this  is  very  bad  for 
the  government  of  affairs  in  this  land,  and  if  Your 
Highness  does  not  look  to  it  in  time,  there  will  be 
much  evil  in  having  so  many  counsels,  because  if  the 
Governor  has  anything  to  do  for  the  good  of  Your 
Highness’  service,  there  is  too  much  delay,  and  when 
the  thing  is  done,  the  need  for  it  has  passed,  and  if 
it  turns  out  badly,  the  Governor  says  they  voted  for 
it,  and  they  in  turn  blame  him. 

“And  in  all  the  raids,  whether  against  friendly  or 
warlike  caciques,  all  the  Indians  taken  have  been 
enslaved  and  branded  and  many  sent  off  to  Isla 
Espanola,  and  this  is  done  so  that. those  who  are 
here  will  in  a  little  time  become  rich,  and  before  four 
years  have  passed  the  country  will  be  empty  of  peo¬ 
ple,  without  our  having  learned  the  secrets  of  the 
land,  for  all  those  who  came  with  the  armada  came 
with  no  intention  of  settling  in  the  land,  but  to  gain 
whatever  they  could  and  then  return.” 

And  again,  four  months  later,  he  wrote : 
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“It  would  be  well  for  Your  Highness  to  command 
that  some  person  come  here  from  Isla  Espanola  to 
learn  all  that  is  going  on  here,  and  of  the  injuries 
and  robberies  and  murders  of  the  caciques  and  In¬ 
dians  which  have  been  committed  without  any  rea- 
son,  and  also  to  look  into  the  management  of  those 
who  have  had  charge  of  Your  Majesty’s  affairs 
here.” 

But  Balboa’s  letters  to  Court  had  a  far  different 
result  from  what  he  had  expected.  Pedrarias  and 
his  officials  were  also  writing  to  Spain.  And  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  disordered  condition  of  their  government 
and  to  justify  their  failure  to  obtain  the  expected 
revenue  from  the  land,  they  wrote  that  Balboa  had 
greatly  exaggerated  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that 
his  reports  were  not  to  be  trusted  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  his  deliberately  misleading  directions  had  been 
the  main  cause  of  their  failure  to  establish  settle¬ 
ments.  Unfortunately,  their  statements  had  more 
weight  with  the  King  than  the  truthful  reports  sent 
by  Balboa,  and  the  result  was  that  Ferdinand  went 
so  far  as  to  write  Balboa  a  letter,  very  friendly  in  its 
tone,  but  equally  humiliating  in  its  contents,  in  which 
the  King  cautioned  Balboa  not  to  exaggerate  and 
asked  him  in  the  future  to  have  his  letters  signed 
by  two  witnesses  to  corroborate  the  truthfulness  of 
his  reports! 

When  Bishop  Quevedo  saw  this  he  promptly 
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wrote  to  the  King  saying  that  what  Balboa  had  said 
was  nothing  but  the  truth  and  that  his  accounts  of 
the  potential  wealth  of  the  land  had  not  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  In  his  letter  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis  in  Spain,  who  in  turn  was  to  report 
to  the  King,  Bishop  Quevedo  wrote : 

It  is  not  a  lie  what  he  wrote  about  the  gold  that  exists 
in  this  land,  because  in  all  the  rivers  where  he  said  gold 
was  to  be  found,  it  is  there  .  .  .  and  the  wealth  of  gold 
he  wrote  about  which  he  said  was  in  Davaive  and  Pan¬ 
ama  and  other  provinces  would  be  found  if  they  were 
able  to  look  for  it.  .  .  . 

You  will  tell  His  Highness  that  .  .  .  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  Vasco  Nunez  was  worth  nine  or  ten  thousand  Cas¬ 
tellanos,  and  now  he  hardly  has  bread  to  eat.  The  Governor 
appropriated  his  house  and  gave  him  for  it  hardly  more 
than  he  was  getting  for  rent.  His  property  was  confiscated 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
money  to  whomever  made  a  demand,  so  that  he  is  left 
the  poorest  man  in  the  land.  And  yet  he  would  not  care 
about  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  those  things 
in  which  he  knows  better  how  to  serve  the  King  than 
anyone  else.  But  the  Governor  makes  out  he  does  not 
trust  him,  although  it  is  obvious  that  even  if  he  would 
be  the  greatest  traitor  born  in  the  world,  he  would  find 
no  place  here  in  which  to  be  so,  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
this  land  that  a  man  who  does  evil  cannot  benefit  from 
it  or  run  away  and  hide.  And  I  would  tell  His  High¬ 
ness,  and  I  swear  by  the  holy  consecration  I  have  re- 
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ceived  that  I  believe  it,  that  no  one  of  those  who  are  here 
has  more  complete  good  will  for  the  service  of  His  High¬ 
ness,  nor  has  greater  ability  and  skill  to  do  all  the  good 
that  is  here  possible  to  do.  And  I  am  so  convinced  of  this, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  land,  if  he 
were  to  go  among  the  caciques  and  Indians,  he  would 
be  able  to  restore  them  to  quiet  and  friendship  again. 
.  But  the  Governor  is  so  removed  from  any  such  inclina¬ 
tion,  that  seeing  how  the  country  is  destroyed,  he  does 
.not  pay  any  more  attention  to  a  remedy  for  it  than  if  he 
,  were  not  here.  He  occupies  himself  with  building  dwellings 
,  and  obtaining  rents  and  such  trifling  affairs,  all  because 
of  his  miserable  nature.  .  .  . 

L 

These  letters  accomplished  nothing.  Pedrarias  had 
friends  at  court.  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  was 
|  still  head  of  Indian  Affairs  and  able  to  exert  his 
1  influence  in  behalf  of  Pedrarias.  Many  of  the  letters 
probably  did  not  reach  the  King.  They  were  read  by 
j  subordinates  and  a  report  of  their  contents  made  to 
His  Majesty,  and  in  that  manner  news  unfavorable 
;:to  a  friend  might  easily  be  suppressed  or  garbled, 
i  And  among  these  men  at  court  Balboa’s  blunt  criti- 
[  cism  of  affairs  in  Darien,  his  description  of  the 
!  chaos  in  the  government  and  the  havoc  being 
wrought  among  the  Indians,  caused  deep  resent¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  the  King’s  secretaries  were  so  of¬ 
fended  at  Balboa’s  criticisms  that  they  determined 
to  write  him  saying  that  they  were  astonished  at  his 
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daring  to  make  such  statements,  and  at  the  same 
time  reminding  him  that  he  had  no  business  to  com¬ 
plain  because  he  had  originally  usurped  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Darien  by  force.  What  was  worse,  they  also 
decided  to  warn  Pedrarias  secretly  “that  there  was 
someone  in  Darien  against  whom  he  should  be  on 
his  guard.’’  In  this  not  altogether  unusual  manner 
was  Balboa’s  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  King’s  serv¬ 
ice  rewarded.  He  was  discredited  at  Court,  and 
Pedrarias  was  informed  of  the  contents  of  his 
letters. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

A  STROKE  OF  FORTUNE 

ONDITIONS  in  Darien  grew  steadily  worse 
and  in  October,  1515,  Balboa  again  wrote  to  the 
King  urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  situation  before  it  would  be  too  late.  Excluding 
fragments  and  short  letters,  it  is  one  of  the  only  two 
lengthy  letters  of  his  which  are  known  to  exist.  The 
first  letter,  which  was  written  shortly  before  his 
discovery,  has  been  quoted  at  length  in  a  former 
chapter.  In  it  Balboa  had  asked  the  King  to  send 
him  equipment  and  soldiers  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  march  to  the  South  Sea.  He  had  asked  for  men  to 
be  sent,  not  from  Spain,  but  from  Espanola,  men 
who  had  already  acquired  the  essential  experience  of 
life  in  the  New  World.  Ferdinand  had  disregarded 
this  plea,  and  had  instead  sent  an  old  and  incapable 
governor  with  a  horde  of  greedy  adventurers  whose 
sole  purpose  in  coming  had  been  to  acquire  wealth 
in  the  quickest  and  easiest  way.  Now  Balboa  was 
to  write  to  the  King  to  plead  with  him  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  His  Majesty’s  disregard  for  the  former 
suggestion  had  brought  upon  the  land.  And  since  the 
letter  is  characterized  by  an  eloquent  simplicity  and 
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presents  a  perfect  picture  of  Pedrarias  and  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  well  worth  lengthy  quotation,  if  only 
to  show  what  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
Spain  in  the  New  World  if  her  affairs  there  had  not 
been  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  her 
rulers  at  home.  And  this  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  no 
little  importance,  because  Spain’s  traditional  repu¬ 
tation  for  cruelty  was  being  established  at  this  time 
and  it  was  a  reputation  which  might  have  been 
avoided  had  letters  such  as  this  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  demanded. 


Most  Christian  and  Most  Puissant  Lord :  In  the  month 
of  April  I  wrote  Your  Majesty  a  letter  and  two  others 
before  that  time,  informing  Your  Royal  Highness  of  the 
things  that  have  passed  here  since  the  coming  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pedrarias  Davila  with  the  armada  and  also  asking 
Your  Majesty  to  send  a  person  here  who  should  learn  of 
all  the  things  which  have  happened  until  now,  because  the 
land  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  service  of 
Your  Royal  Highness  to  provide  some  remedy  before  all 
is  lost.  For  the  affairs  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
person  who  would  put  them  back  into  the  state  in  which 
they  used  to  be  must  neither  sleep  nor  be  careless. 
Whereas  the  caciques  and  Indians  were  formerly  like 
lambs,  they  have  now  become  fierce  lions,  and  are  very  , 
bold.  In  other  times  they  used  to  come  forth  upon  the 
roads  with  presents  for  the  Christians,  but  now  they  come 
forth  to  attack  them  and  to  kill  them  boldly.  And  all  this 
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is  because  of  the  evil  treatment  accorded  them  in  the  raids 
which  the  captains  made,  and  in  the  destruction  dealt  to 
many  caciques  and  Indians  without  any  cause  or  reason 
i  for  it,  and  the  robberies  which  they  committed  against 
tthem,  not  stopping  with  taking  away  their  possessions, 

:  but  also  their  women  and  children,  young  and  old,  by 
which  God  Our  Lord  has  been  evilly  served  and  your 
'Majesty  also  .  .  . 

For  this  reason  there  is  neither  a  peaceful  cacique  or 
Indian  in  all  this  land,  unless  it  is  the  Cacique  Careta  who 
i  is  still  friendly  because  he  is  so  near  to  this  place.  There¬ 
fore,  Most  Puissant  Lord,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
;  your  Highness  to  send  a  person  here  who  would  get  infor- 
i  mation  of  what  until  now  has  taken  place,  and  learning 
t  this,  your  Highness  could  provide  for  what  would  benefit 
; your  service;  for,  in  truth,  Most  Powerful  Lord,  if  things 
'  will  continue  as  they  are  now  for  only  another  year  the 
1  land  will  be  so  desolated  that  afterwards  it  will  not  be  pos- 
<  sible  to  find  a  remedy,  even  though  Your  Highness  should) 

■  spend  another  40,000  pesos  of  gold  as  has  been  spent  on 
this  armada.  .  .  . 

Your  Royal  Highness  may  be  sure  that  they  will  get 
from  these  parts  very  little  gold  as  long  as  the  land  is 
governed  as  at  present,  because  it  is  necessary  to  inform 
your  Highness  that  there  are  too  many  governors  here, 

,  and  each  one  seeks  to  favor  his  followers,  and  things  have 
to  look  after  themselves,  and  it  is  necessary  for  your 
Highness  to  send  a  remedy  for  this  in  time.  Before  now 
I  wrote  to  your  Royal  Highness  informing  you  that  there 
would  be  great  confusion  among  the  officials  of  your 
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Highness  who  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  because  the  things  here  do  not  need  many  opinions, 
especially  different  ones,  and  in  truth,  if  everything  of 
of  those  which  have  happened  here  were  to  be  related, 
your  Majesty  would  be  greatly  angered,  because  each  one 
speaks  evil  of  the  others,  and  the  others  of  still  others, 
and  there  is  among  them  very  little  agreement  where  it  is 
necessary,  and  each  day  sees  a  thousand  changes.  One 
seeks  to  guide  things  in  one  direction,  and  the  others  in 
another  direction.  Each  one  seeks  to  do  that  which  is  to 
his  own  interest,  and  if  the  Bishop  had  not  found  himself 
in  their  midst,  your  Royal  Highness  must  believe  that 
there  would  have  been  many  more  evils  than  there  are 
now,  for  he  has  intervened  among  them  in  the  things  that 
pertain  to  the  service  of  Your  Highness,  and  besides 
telling  them  his  opinion  and  advising  them  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  he  has  rebuked  them  a  thousand  times,  and  even  that 
is  not  enough  .  .  . 

Such  was  the  account  of  the  Government  in  Dar¬ 
ien  which  Balboa  submitted  to  the  King.  Then  he 
described  in  detail  the  various  expeditions  sent  out 
by  Pedrarias,  including  his  own,  after  which  he 
launched  into  a  minute  description  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Pedrarias. 

Most  Puissant  Lord :  So  that  your  Highness  may  not 
be  deceived,  I,  as  a  very  loyal  and  truthful  servant,  and  a 
person  indebted  to  your  Majesty  all  the  days  of  my  life 
for  the  very  great  honors  I  have  received.  ...  I  wish 
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to  undeceive  you  and  have  you  understand,  not  only  about 
the  affairs  of  this  land  but  about  the  character  and  actions 
of  the  Governor  Pedrarias  Davila. 

With  respect  to  the  Governor,  although  an  honorable 
person,  your  Highness  must  know  that  he  is  very  old 
for  this  country  and  that  he  is  very  ill  of  a  serious  dis¬ 
ease,  insomuch  that  he  has  not  been  well  for  a  single  day 
since  he  arrived.  He  is  excessively  impatient  and  he  would 
not  care  much  if  half  his  followers  were  lost  in  the  raids. 
He  has  never  punished  the  evil  deeds  and  murders  that 
have  been  committed  on  the  caciques  and  Indians  by 
those  who  have  invaded  the  country,  and  he  has  failed  to 
punish  the  thefts  of  pearls  and  gold  which  the  captains 
have  very  plainly  made  in  their  expeditions.  There  was  a 
captain  who  gave  him  600  pesos  of  gold  from  the  plunder 
he  had  gained  and  nothing  was  said  of  it  and  no  one  can 
understand  why,  and  he  permitted  this  captain  and  others 
to  return  to  Castile,  although  their  plunderings  were 
spoken  of  publicly.  And  we  have  seen  many  times  that 
if  some  people  of  those  who  have  accompanied  the  cap¬ 
tains  on  the  expeditions  complain  of  the  robberies,  they 
are  frightened  in  such  a  way  that  others  will  not  dare 
to  complain  or  protest.  .  .  .  He  is  a  man  who  is  much 
pleased  to  see  discord  between  one  and  another  and  when 
it  does  not  exist  he  causes  it  by  speaking  evil  to  one 
man  of  another,  and  this  is  a  very  prominent  vice  of  his. 
He  is  a  man  absorbed  in  his  profits  and  greed,  who  for¬ 
gets  that  he  is  Governor,  and  gives  attention  to  nothing 
else,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  if  everyone  is 
lost,  as  if  he  were  not  Governor. 
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In  the  affairs  of  the  Government  and  in  settling  the 
land  he  ought  to  accept  more  advice  than  he  does,  and  if 
anyone  offers  it  to  him,  he  thinks  it  is  only  to  deceive 
him.  He  gives  very  little  credit  to  what  anyone  says, 
except  to  such  an  one  in  whom  he  has  some  interest.  He 
has  many  times  been  harsh  and  hateful  toward  members 
of  the  Cabildo  because  they  told  him  several  things  that 
would  aid  the  service  of  your  Majesty  and  which  were 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  he  is  the  same 
against  anyone  who  contradicts  him.  He  takes  very  little 
heed  of  the  interest  of  your  Majesty.  He  is  a  man  in 
whom  reign  all  the  envy  and  avarice  in  the  world.  He  is 
very  miserable  if  he  sees  there  is  friendship  between  re¬ 
spectable  people  and  is  pleased  to  hear  one  talk  about  the 
others.  He  is  a  man  who  more  easily  believes  evil  things 
than  good,  or  those  that  will  bring  him  some  profit.  He 
is  a  man  without  any  judgment  or  ability  or  genius  for 
government.  He  is  a  man  who  clearly  puts  behind  him 
and  forgets  all  the  service  of  your  Majesty  and  the 
things  of  his  own  honor,  if  only  he  can  gain  a  peso  of 
gold.  And,  not  to  be  more  prolix,  I  could  inform  your 
Royal  Highness  of  innumerable  other  things  which  are 
to  be  found  in  his  evil  nature  and  that  should  not  exist 
in  one  who  has  such  a  great  command  and  who  has  to 
rule  and  administer  so  many  honorable  people.  And  what 
I  beg  of  your  Highness,  so  that  you  will  not  consider 
me  a  slanderer,  is  that  you  send  some  one  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  I  say,  from  all  the  people  who  come  from 
these  parts,  and  your  Highness  will  clearly  see  that  all 
that  I  have  said  is  the  truth. 
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As  for  the  country  itself,  I  would  have  your  Highness 
understand  that  it  is  very  rich,  as  I  have  written  to  your 
Royal  Highness  at  other  times,  and  very  large,  and  that 
from  the  great  samples  we  have  had  of  it  we  can  hold 
that  to  be  certain,  especially  the  great  part  of  it  which 
I  have  plainly  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  And  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Governor  and  the  officials  of  your  High¬ 
ness  have  written  otherwise  concerning  it,  I  wish  your 
Highness  to  know  that  it  was  to  conceal  the  bad  care 
they  had  given  it,  for  your  Royal  Highness  may  be 
sure  and  believe  without  any  doubt  that  they  have  done 
such  disservice  in  every  way  and  in  every  manner,  that 
even  if  they  had  been  strangers  to  the  rulers  of  Castile, 
they  could  not  have  done  worse,  even  if  they  had  sought 
to  do  so.  And  thus,  Most  Puissant  Lord,  even  though 
they  were  to  get  much  revenue  from  the  land,  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  pay  for  what  they  have  destroyed  and 
have  permitted  to  be  plundered  and  ruined,  because,  in 
truth,  they  have  destroyed  for  your  Majesty  the  better 
of  the  caciques  and  Indians,  people  of  better  speech  and 
more  gentle  than  any  found  in  Espahola,  or  in  the  islands 
or  lands  in  the  Indies.  .  .  .  And  as  I  have  already  im¬ 
plored  your  Highness,  I  again  beg  you  to  have  the  Iidia 
House  in  Seville  seek  out  detailed  information,  or,  that 
your  Royal  Highness  may  be  better  served,  from  the 
persons  who  come  from  here,  so  that  you  will  be  free 
from  all  doubt. 

May  God  prosper  the  life  and  condition  of  your 
Majesty  with  an  increase  of  many  realms  and  do¬ 
mains. 
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From  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  this  Tuesday,  the 
Sixteenth  of  October  of  the  year  1515. 

I  kiss  the  royal  feet  and  hands  of  Your  Majesty. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Adelantado. 

Balboa,  however,  was  not  alone  in  his  conviction 
that  conditions  in  Darien  were  in  desperate  need 
of  improvement.  Oviedo,  who  had  come  out  with 
Pedrarias  as  Chief  Notary,  was  of  like  opinion  and 
it  was  his  indignation  at  Pedrarias’  government 
that  made  him  determine  to  depart  for  Spain  in  the 
spring  of  1515  to  report  the  situation  to  the  King. 
Pedrarias  tried  to  dissuade  Oviedo,  even  promising 
to  make  him  rich  in  a  short  time  if  he  would  remain, 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  man  was  determined  to 
go,  he  subjected  him  to  a  residencia.  Oviedo,  how¬ 
ever,  had  held  no  command,  so  no  charges  of  any 
kind  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  since  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Lope  de  Conchillos,  the  King’s 
secretary,  the  Governor  did  not  dare  to  throw  other 
obstacles  in  his  way.  He  therefore  took  Oviedo  aside 
and  asked  him  not  to  forget,  when  making  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  King,  to  tell  “what  a  disturbing  factor 
the  Bishop  was  in  the  way  of  good  government,  and 
how  greedy  and  violent  of  speech,  and  how  licentious 
and  dishonest  were  his  priests.” 

But  Pedrarias  was  not  the  only  one  to  whisper  a 
few  words  of  instruction  into  Oviedo’s  ear, 
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“The  Bishop,”  said  Oviedo  when  he  later  wrote 
his  history  of  these  events,  “seeing  I  was  determined 
to  go,  was  very  friendly  toward  me  and  charged  my 
conscience  with  the  duty  of  bringing  to  the  King’s 
attention  the  failings  of  Pedrarias,  his  greed  and 
inconstancy  and  the  evils  and  thefts  of  his  officials 
and  of  the  Chief  Judge,  and  he  begged  me  very 
earnestly  to  say  what  a  capable  and  good  servant  the 
King  had  in  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and  he  gave  me 
a  lengthy  memorial  of  these  and  other  things  to  re¬ 
port.” 

From  all  of  this,  remarks  one  historian,  we  can 
see  what  thorough  appreciation  of  each  other’s 
faults  the  Bishop  and  the  Governor  had.  Neither  of 
these  two  personages,  however,  felt  entirely  safe 
with  Oviedo.  He  had  been  an  impartial  witness  of 
events.  Furthermore,  he  was  a  man  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  high  moral  principles  and  they  both  knew 
him  well  enough  to  be  afraid  of  the  report  he  would 
make  at  Court.  Each  then  decided  to  send  an  envoy  to 
Court  to  soften  the  story  which  they  feared  Oviedo 
would  relate.  Pedrarias  sent  Captain  Rodrigo  de  Col- 
menares  as  his  envoy  and  Quevedo  sent  one  of  his 
friars.  In  May  of  1515,  Oviedo  and  these  envoys  set 
sail  for  Spain. 

The  situation  in  Darien  was  now  such  that  both 
the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  might  well  have  fear 
for  their  own  security;  for  not  only  did  Oviedo  have 
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a  poor  opinion  of  them  both,  but  even  the  officials  of 
the  Government  held  them  in  little  respect.  Soon 
the  Treasurer  de  la  Puente  was  writing  to  the  King 
complaining  that  the  Bishop  did  not  concern  himself 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  that  he 
should  be  recalled  and  only  a  confessor  and  a  reli¬ 
gious  teacher  be  left. 

“While  the  Bishop  remains  here/’  he  wrote, 
“there  will  be  no  want  of  troubles  and  discords  in 
the  land.” 

And  the  officials  were  even  getting  to  the  point 
where  they  were  equally  unfavorable  in  their  reports 
about  Pedrarias,  saying  that  because  of  his  poor 
health  and  endless  quarreling  with  the  Bishop  he 
should  be  relieved  of  his  charge.  They  took  care, 
however,  to  add  that  Balboa  was  likewise  unfitted 
for  command  of  the  government,  giving  as  evidence 
his  bungling  in  the  recent  expedition  to  Davaive. 

Balboa’s  criticism  of  affairs  in  Darien  was  now 
beginning  to  find  corroboration  in  the  reports  of 
Pedrarias’  unfitness  which  were  coming  to  Court 
with  increasing  frequency.  From  Isla  Espanola  came 
a  letter  from  the  Treasurer  Pasamonte  in  which  he 
said  that  the  captain  of  a  vessel  newly  arrived  from 
Darien  reported  “the  evil  treatment  of  the  country 
and  natives,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  your  Highness  and  for  the  good  of  the  land  if 
you  would  have  there  neither  Governor  nor  Bishop 


nor  officials,  because  they  cost  much  and  accomplish 
nothing,  so  that  Your  Highness  would  be  well  justi¬ 
fied  in  recalling  them  all  to  Castile  and  leaving  in 
charge  there  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  as  he  was  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  armada.” 

Nor  was  the  opinion  of  Oviedo,  which  he  later 
gave  at  Court,  any  more  flattering  to  Pedrarias. 

“Of  little  duration  is  the  friendship  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  any  of  his  officials,”  he  declared,  “since 
he  only  tries  to  use  them  for  his  own  profit,  and  he 
tells  to  others  what  is  told  him  in  confidence,  and 
thus  provokes  dissensions  and  discords  among  them, 
and  from  all  this  there  results  neither  service  to 
God  or  His  Majesty,  nor  any  good  to  the  settlers 
who  are  there,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Governor 
is  very  partial.  .  .  .” 

But  just  at  the  time  when  these  adverse  reports 
of  Pedrarias’  government  were  becoming  unanimous 
and  had  passed  the  stage  where  they  could  be  ignored, 
a  stroke  of  fortune  enabled  him  to  remain  secure  in 
his  command.  Had  Oviedo,  favored  as  he  was  by  his 
friendship  with  the  King’s  secretary,  ever  been  able 
to  gain  His  Majesty’s  ear,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Pedrarias  would  have  been  summarily  recalled  to 
Spain.  But  hardly  had  Oviedo  reached  Spain  when 
King  Ferdinand  died.  The  succession  to  the  Spanish 
throne  was  uncertain,  the  government  was  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  bordering  on  turmoil  and  there  was  even 
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the  possibility  of  civil  war.  Don  Carlos,  the  future 
Emperor,  was  still  a  boy  in  far-off  Flanders.  Car¬ 
dinal  Ximines,  the  Regent,  was  having  his  troubles, 
not  only  in  holding  in  check  the  nobles  in  Spain  but 
also  in  trying  to  work  out  a  successful  system  of 
government  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  Flemings, 
who  were  given  positions  of  authority  at  Court 
as  the  representatives  of  Don  Carlos.  So  involved 
was  the  home  government  with  its  own  problems 
that  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years,  from 
August,  1515,  to  the  middle  of  1517,  there  was  no 
Royal  Order  issued  from  Spain  touching  on  affairs 
in  Tierra  Firme. 

“Nothing  was  said  nor  heard  nor  written  concern¬ 
ing  affairs  in  that  land,”  said  Oviedo.  “And  for 
these  reasons  the  land  was  left  with  its  own  troubles, 
and  with  others  that  were  added  to  it  each  day.” 

And  so  it  was,  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  that 
some  remedy  would  be  found,  Pedrarias,  by  unde¬ 
served  good  fortune,  was  left  sole  arbiter  of  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  those  in  Darien. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  SECRET  AGENT 

One  morning  as  the  year  1515  was  drawing  to 
a  close  a  young  Indian,  exhausted  from  lack  of  food 
and  many  days  of  travel,  appeared  at  Santa  Maria 
with  the  news  that  an  entire  company  of  Spaniards 
had  been  ambushed  and  killed  in  the  course  of  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians  of  Cenu.  This  Indian, 
who  had  been  the  servant  of  one  of  the  massacred 
men,  was  the  only  one  to  escape  the  catastrophe.  At 
first  Pedrarias  was  inclined  to  doubt  his  story.  The 
expedition  had  been  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Begerra,  an  experienced  soldier  who  had  enjoyed 
great  success  on  former  raids  against  the  natives 
and  was  considered  too  familiar  with  Indian  tactics 
to  allow  himself  to  be  trapped.  Months,  however, 
had  passed  since  Begerra’s  departure  from  Darien, 
so  Pedrarias  finally  determined  to  equip  another  ex¬ 
pedition  to  march  into  Cenu,  and  if  the  reported  dis¬ 
aster  were  found  to  be  true,  to  obtain  signal  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  Indians.  It  was  at  about  this  time 
that  Bishop  Quevedo,  in  a  critical  mood,  had  re¬ 
marked  that  “if  the  captains  so  far  sent  out  by  the 
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Governor  have  been  his  best,  then  the  poorer  ones 
are  not  capable  of  fetching  a  jug  of  water.”  Pe- 
drarias  must  have  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  for 
he  decided  to  lead  this  punitive  invasion  himself. 

Pedrarias,  however,  was  reluctant  to  leave  Bal¬ 
boa  behind.  He  was  afraid  that  during  his  absence 
the  Adelantado  and  the  Bishop  might  successfully 
put  their  heads  together  and  contrive  some  plan  for 
the  former’s  benefit.  Pedrarias  was  by  nature  notori¬ 
ously  suspicious,  and  this  time  there  was  good 
grounds  for  concern,  for  he  knew  only  too  well 
that  the  restraints  to  which  Vasco  Nunez  had  been 
subjected  were  such  as  no  man  could  submit  to  in¬ 
definitely.  Pedrarias  therefore  left  definite  orders 
forbidding  Balboa  to  leave  the  town  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  he  charged  the  Treasurer  de  la  Puente 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  this  order  and  with  keep¬ 
ing  Balboa  under  strict  observation,  a  task  not  en¬ 
tirely  uncongenial  to  the  Treasurer  whose  dislike  of 

Balboa  was  only  equalled  by  his  hostility  toward  the 
Bishop. 

On  December  30,  1515,  with  a  force  of  250  sol¬ 
diers  and  12  horsemen  Pedrarias  and  his  company 
set  sail  from  Darien.  The  Spaniards  had  by  this  time 
gained  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  prowess  of  the 
Indians  of  Uraba  and  Cenu.  They  were  believed  to 
be  cannibals,  as,  indeed,  some  of  them  were,  and 
they  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  Two 
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expeditions  before  Beqerra’s  had  been  repelled  by 
them,  and  it  was  more  than  likely  that  Pedrarias’ 
soldiers  would  have  refused  to  accompany  him  had 
they  known  his  actual  destination.  The  Governor, 
however,  told  them  that  they  were  going  against 
Cacique  Pocorosa  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  the 
settlement  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  when  night  came  Pe¬ 
drarias  secretly  ordered  the  pilots  to  reverse  their 
course  and  to  head  for  Caribana.  When  the  men  dis¬ 
embarked  there  the  Indians  were  unprepared  to  re¬ 
sist  such  a  large  force,  and  instead  of  offering  battle 
abandoned  their  villages  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The 
Spaniards  proceded  inland  and  when  they  captured  a 
few  Indians  the  report  of  Becerra’s  destruction  was 
verified.  At  this  time  the  soldiers  began  to  be  aware 
that  they  were  not  in  Pocorosa’s  territory,  but  in 
the  land  of  the  hardy  Caribs,  and  when  numbers  of 
the  natives  began  to  be  seen  lurking  about  with  bows 
and  arrows,  the  Spaniards  suddenly  gave  up  all  idea 
of  obtaining  revenge  and  speedily  returned  to  their 
ships  in  a  state  bordering  on  panic. 

Baffled  here,  Pedrarias  now  made  for  Pocorosa’s 
country,  disembarking  a  few  days  later  at  the  port  of 
Ada,  which  Balboa  had  made  his  starting  point  in 
his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  The  Governor  was 
enchanted  with  the  place.  From  Balboa  he  had 


learned  that  Acla  offered  a  short  route  across  the 
isthmus  and  that  it  was  in  a  region  believed  to  be 
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rich  in  mines.  He  decided  that  it  would  be  an  ideal 
place  to  locate  a  settlement,  and  without  discussing 
the  matter  with  any  of  his  officials,  immediately  sent 
to  Santa  Maria  for  materials  with  which  to  build  a 
fort.  The  construction  had  hardly  got  under  way 
when  it  was  interrupted.  Word  was  received  that 
Captain  Badajos  was  in  the  neighborhood  returning 
from  an  expedition  in  which  half  his  men  had  been 
ambushed  and  killed  by  the  Cacique  Paris.  The  loss 
of  the  men  was  of  no  great  moment  to  Pedrarias,  but 
this  information  had  been  accompanied  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  news  that  the  cacique  had  also  recaptured  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold  which  the  Spaniards  had 
taken  from  him.  Now  this  was  something  to  annoy 
the  Governor,  and  he  promptly  decided  to  halt  the 
building  of  the  settlement  in  order  to  send  his  men 
to  join  Badajos  in  an  effort  to  recapture  the  gold. 
And  one  need  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that 
command  of  this  new  enterprise  was  given  to  none 
other  than  the  Chief  Judge  Espinosa,  who,  appar¬ 
ently  wearied  for  the  time  with  plaguing  Balboa  and 
his  former  associates  with  law-suits  and  indictments, 
was  more  than  eager  to  discard  the  scales  of  justice 
for  the  more  lucrative  sword  and  musket.  This  com¬ 
mand,  among  other  favors,  was  said  to  be  the  price 
paid  by  Pedrarias  to  win  the  complete  support  of 
Espinosa,  for  it  was  now  taken  for  granted  that  a 
captain  could  enrich  himself  in  a  single  expedition  if 
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he  were  reasonably  fortunate  and  not  too  nice  in 
his  dealings  with  the  natives.  No  sooner  had  Espi¬ 
nosa  set  out  to  retrieve  this  lost  plunder  than  Pe- 
drarias  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  his 
chronic  illness,  accompanied  by  fever.  He  therefore 
left  the  abortive  construction  in  the  care  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  under  Lope  de  Olano,  Nicuesa’s  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  old,  and  at  the  close  of  January,  1516,  re¬ 
turned  to  Darien. 

In  the  meantime  a  chain  of  circumstances  was  de¬ 
veloping  which  was  to  prove  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  Balboa.  Although  reduced  to  poverty  by 
numerous  lawsuits  and  kept  confined  by  his  resi¬ 
dential,  he  had  never  entirely  resigned  himself  to  his 
predicament.  For  many  months  he  had  faith  that  his 
letters  to  Court  would  bring  some  favorable  results, 
but  he  soon  came  to  lose  confidence  in  any  immediate 
remedy  from  Spain,  and  he  consequently  wrote  to 
Court  asking  merely  for  permission  to  recruit  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men  from  Espanola  or  to  accept  vol¬ 
unteers  from  among  the  old  settlers  in  Darien  so 
that  he  would  have  a  force  with  which  to  carry  on 
his  projects  of  discovery  on  the  South  Sea.  No  reply 
was  received  to  this  entirely  reasonable  request,  and 
this  silence  and  neglect  merely  emphasized  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  his  plight.  But  when  Balboa  learned  that 
Pedrarias  was  not  only  determined  to  deprive  him  of 
his  rights,  but  that  the  Governor  and  his  officials 
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were  actively  engaged  in  a  plan  to  bestow  those  priv¬ 
ileges  on  another,  then  the  Adelantado  ceased  to  look 
to  other  quarters  for  assistance  and  determined  to 
help  himself. 

For  Pedrarias  and  his  officers  had  come  to  realize 
that  the  greatest  wealth  in  that  land  was  to  be  found 
on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea.  Not  only  did  there 
seem  to  be  an  abundance  of  gold  and  pearls  there, 
as  Morales’  visit  to  the  Pearl  Islands  had  indicated, 
but  the  northern  districts  had  already  been  thor¬ 
oughly  plundered  by  Pedrarias’  captains  and  little 
more  could  be  expected  from  them.  These  considera¬ 
tions  aroused  Pedrarias  to  a  tardly  recollection  of 
the  King’s  instructions  to  establish  stations  between 
the  two  coasts  and  to  settle  and  explore  the  shores  of 
the  South  Sea.  According  to  the  King’s  wishes,  this 
was  to  be  Balboa’s  work.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  Governor’s  intention,  and  to  explain  the  fact  that 
Balboa  was  being  kept  idle  in  Darien  the  officials 
wrote  that  he  had  proved  himself  unfit  for  a  com¬ 
mand  because  of  his  blundering  in  the  Davaive  ex¬ 
pedition,  while  Pedrarias  informed  the  King  that 
Vasco  Nunez  was  being  temporarily  confined  be¬ 
cause  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  and  “for 
the  good  of  Your  Majesty’s  service  and  in  order  to 
do  justice.” 

At  the  same  time  Pedrarias  and  his  officials  were 
writing  to  the  King  earnestly  recommending  that  the 
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settling  of  the  other  coast  should  be  entrusted  to 
Diego  de  Albitez,  who  had  formerly  served  under 
Balboa  but  who  had  since  become  a  favorite  of  Pe- 
tdrarias’.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Bishop  opposed 
1  this  vigorously  and  point-blank  refused  to  put  his 
signature  to  the  document  bearing  this  request, 
claiming  that  it  was  a  clear  violation  of  Balboa’s 
rights.  But  the  officials  refused  to  yield,  and  many 
favorable  letters  were  written  to  the  King  recom¬ 
mending  Albitez.  At  this  time,  too, — in  November, 
1515, — Bachelor  Enciso  returned  to  Spain  bearing 
Albitez’  request  for  the  appointment  together  with  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  things  Albitez  hoped  to  ac¬ 
complish  after  settling  on  the  other  coast.  He  was  to 
establish  settlements,  build  ships  and  make  voyages 
of  discovery,  in  short,  with  the  aid  of  Pedrarias  and 
his  officers,  he  was  boldly  attempting  to  gain  the 
privileges  which  had  been  awarded  to  Vasco  Nunez 
but  of  which  the  latter  was  being  defrauded.  And  so 
certain  was  the  Treasurer  de  la  Puente  that  the 
scheme  would  succeed,  that  he  committed  the  unprec¬ 
edented  act  of  lending  Albitez  the  sum  of  675>000 
maravedis  from  the  King’s  treasury  with  which  to 
purchase  supplies  and  equipment  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Matters  were  at  this  stage  when  Pedrarias  set  out 
on  his  voyage  in  search  of  Begerra.  Balboa  now 
clearly  saw  that  a  plot  was  under  way  to  have  Al¬ 
bitez  replace  him  and  to  gain  the  fruits  of  his  former 
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discoveries  and  the  honor  of  those  to  come.  His 
letters  to  Court  had  proved  futile.  He  resolved  to  re¬ 
main  passive  no  longer.  The  King  had  granted  him 
the  government  of  Tierra  Nueva  and  the  right  to 
explore  its  coast.  Therefore,  he  would  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  which  was  his. 

No  sooner  had  Pedrarias’  ships  departed  than  Bal¬ 
boa  put  his  plan  into  execution.  He  consulted  secretly 
with  a  few  friends  and  managed  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money.  He  gave  the  money  to  his  intimate  friend  and 
comrade,  Andres  Garavito,  and  instructed  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  passage  to  Cuba,  where  he  was  to  purchase  a 
vessel  and  enlist  volunteers  willing  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  under  Balboa  to  the  South  Sea.  Gara¬ 
vito  reached  Cuba.  The  mere  announcement  that  the 
Adelantado  Balboa,  whose  reputation  then  was  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  of  Columbus,  was  to  attempt  further 
discoveries  on  the  South  Sea,  was  in  itself  enough 
to  win  recruits  to  the  enterprise.  In  a  short  time 
Garavito  had  managed  to  obtain  60  men,  and  with 
these  he  sailed  for  Darien,  anchoring  in  the  bay  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  Balboa,  and  there  remained  only  for  Vasco  Nunez 
to  join  the  company  and  sail  away.  The  plan  was  to 
sail  to  Nombre  de  Dios  which  Balboa  had  learned 
was  the  point  on  the  Atlantic  nearest  the  South  Sea, 
and  from  there  to  march  across  the  isthmus.  For 
the  success  of  his  plan  Balboa  had  depended  on  the 
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continued  absence  of  Pedrarias.  But  the  Governor 
had  been  taken  ill  suddenly  while  building  at  Ada, 
and  while  Garavito’s  ship  was  anchored  off  the  coast 
and  Balboa  was  about  to  join  him,  Pedrarias  unex¬ 
pectedly  made  his  appearance  at  Santa  Maria. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  BETROTHAL 

P 

X  EDRARIAS  was  seized  with  alarm  when  he 
learned  that  a  ship  containing  armed  men  was  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  harbor  for  Balboa.  Angered  that  the  Adel- 
antado  had  dared  to  take  any  such  step  without  his 
permission  and  possibly  moved  by  fear  for  his  own 
security,  the  Governor  declared  that  Balboa’s  plan 
was  an  act  against  his  authority  and  the  first  step 
in  a  revolt.  He  immediately  arrested  Vasco  Nunez 
and  had  a  special  cage  built  in  his  own  house  to 
serve  as  a  prison,  so  that  he  could  be  sure  Balboa 
would  not  escape.  Balboa’s  predicament  was  serious. 
He  was  surrounded  by  enemies  and  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor  s  mercy,  and  since  we  have  already  seen  how 
Pedrarias  had  written  to  Court  asking  for  permis¬ 
sion  “to  do  justice”  to  Vasco  Nunez,— by  which  he 
meant  permission  to  execute  him — his  danger  was 
a  real  one.  The  affair  caused  considerable  disturb¬ 
ance  in  Santa  Maria  and  everyone  waited  expect¬ 
antly  to  see  what  would  follow  in  this  dramatic — 
and  mortal  duel  between  the  Governor  and  his 
younger  rival.  Whatever  may  have  been  Pedrarias’ 
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ultimate  intentions,  and  they  were  manifestly  hostile, 
he  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  translate  them 
into  action.  Once  more  Bishop  Quevedo  came  forth 
to  champion  the  cause  of  his  favorite.  He  realized 
the  extremes  to  which  Pedrarias’  violent  suspicions 
might  lead  him,  and  since  Quevedo  himself  had  very 
likely  been  consulted  by  Balboa  before  Garavito  was 
sent  to  Cuba,  he  probably  felt  that  he  was  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  act. 

Employing  all  his  gifts  of  eloquence  and  persua¬ 
sion,  the  Bishop  undertook  to  convince  the  Gover¬ 
nor  that  Balboa  had  meditated  no  treason.  He  showed 
Pedrarias  that  Balboa  had  planned  no  revolt,  but 
had  gained  recruits  with  the  sole  purpose  of  settling 
on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  as  he  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  do  by  King  Ferdinand.  It  had  not  been 
Balboa’s  plan  to  take  any  men  from  Santa  Maria, 
nor  to  commit  any  act  against  the  Governor’s  au¬ 
thority  or  safety.  Forceful  and  persuasive,  and  with 
the  added  authority  of  his  holy  calling,  Quevedo  had 
always  been  able  to  impress  Pedrarias,  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  when  the  two  men  were  alone 
and  the  Bishop’s  eloquence  was  not  interrupted  as  in 
the  stormy  sessions  of  the  Council.  In  this  instance 
Quevedo  was  entirely  successful  and  the  Governor 
was  convinced. 

Either  because  the  Bishop  was  more  tactful  than 
ordinary  or  because  the  Governor  was  in  an  un- 
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usually  tractable  frame  of  mind,  Quevedo  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  more  for  Balboa  than  merely  to 
effect  his  release.  Indeed,  a  brilliant  plan  had  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  Bishop’s  fertile  mind,  and  seeing  that  the 
Governor  was  in  a  reasonably  amiable  mood,  Que¬ 
vedo  was  emboldened  to  broach  it  to  Pedrarias.  Now 
the  Bishop  was  aware  that  the  Governor  had  four 
daughters  in  Spain,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Doha  Maria, 
was  of  marriageable  age.  He  likewise  knew  that  the 
Governor’s  antagonism  toward  the  Adelantado  had 
not  been  shared  by  his  wife,  Doha  Isabel.  Balboa 
had  always  shown  her  the  greatest  deference  and 
was  even  said  to  have  made  her  a  gift  of  pearls  when 
she  first  arrived  at  Darien.  With  these  facts  in  mind, 
the  Bishop  addressed  the  Governor. 

“Senor  Pedrarias,”  he  said,  “time  passes,  and  with 
it  we  pass,  too.  You  are  no  longer  a  young  man,  and 
illness  daily  saps  your  strength.  Why  continue  an 
enmity  which  does  you  no  good  and  causes  so  much 
disturbance?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  and  for 
the  King’s  service  to  convert  this  enemy  into  an  ally, 
to  whom  you  can  look  for  help  and  support  in  your 
declining  years?  You  have  four  daughters.  Give  one 
of  them  in  marriage  to  Balboa.” 

At  this  startling  suggestion  the  Governor  must 
have  regarded  Quevedo  with  astonishment,  but  the 
Bishop  quickly  went  on  to  unfold  his  cherished  plan. 

“Ah,  you  would  be  the  ultimate  gainer,  Senor,” 
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the  Bishop  continued.  “And  it  is  not  a  match  beneath 
your  rank.  He  is  of  a  family  of  hidalgos  and  is  now 
ennobled  with  the  title  of  AdUantado.  He  has  shown 
his  talents  in  war  and  government.  Bound  to  you  by 
such  a  tie,  he  would  serve  you  faithfully,  great  things 
could  be  accomplished  and  the  glory  would  redound 
to  your  rule.  It  would  be  a  wise  and  prudent  thing 
for  you  to  do.” 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  little  this  plan  must 
have  appealed  to  Pedrarias  at  first.  Suddenly  to  offer 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  man  he 
had  been  mercilessly  persecuting  was  expecting 
much  from  a  person  of  Pedrarias’  character.  Yet  on 
the  occasions  when  he  was  willing  to  be  honest  with 
himself  the  Governor  probably  recognized  as  clearly 
as  anyone  else  the  Adelantado’s  capabilities.  Indeed, 
it  was  because  of  these  very  capabilities,  and  the 
envy  they  excited,  that  the  Governor  had  been  so 
inimical  toward  him.  And  by  this  time  Pedrarias 
must  have  been  painfully  aware  that  none  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Darien  had  shown 
themselves  the  equal  of  the  man  who  had  established 
the  settlement  and  made  it  prosper.  Under  the  glib 
representations  of  the  Bishop  he  was  made  to  see 
that  very  material  benefits  might  be  gained  from  the 
proposed  union,  and  when  Doha  Isabel  declared 
herself  frankly  in  favor  of  the  match,  Pedrarias 
finally  accepted  the  Bishop’s  inspired  suggestion. 
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The  proposition  proved  more  than  welcome  to 
Vasco  Nunez.  Not  that  he  felt  any  particular  honor 
in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  family.  The 
biting  description  of  Pedrarias’  character  which  he 
had  but  recently  sent  to  the  King  indicates  that  he 
was  under  no  illusions  about  that  worthy  man. 
Moreover,  Balboa  was  still  living  amicably  with 
Cacique  Careta’s  daughter,  and  though  her  condition 
was  in  all  probability  no  better  than  that  of  a  priv¬ 
ileged  concubine,  their  relations  still  continued  to  be 
friendly.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  there  was  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  af¬ 
fection  between  them.  Yet  none  of  these  reasons  had 
sufficient  weight  to  outbalance  the  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  alliance  with  the  Governor.  It  meant  an 
end  to  a  long  and  bitter  duel  in  which  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  had  been  on  the  side  of  his  opponent.  It 
meant  the  enjoyment  once  more  of  a  position  of  com¬ 
mand  and  honor,  and  it  meant,  above  all,  the  chance 
to  realize  the  long-delayed  privileges  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  his  appointment  as  Adebmt^n-  for 
ever  since  his  discovery  all  his  hopes  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  desire  to  explore  the  shores  and 
waters  of  that  vast  sea  which  he  had  found  for  Spain. 

Thus,  in  March  or  April,  1516,  the  betrothal  of  the 
Governor’s  daughter  to  the  Adelantado  Balboa  was 
confirmed  with  all  the  rites  usual  to  the  occasion.  A 
marriage  contract  was  drawn  up.  Pedrarias,  as 
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proxy  for  his  daughter,  then  dreaming  away  her 
maiden  days  in  a  convent  in  Spain,  gave  his  hand  to 
Balboa,  and  the  Bishop  in  his  official  capacity  per¬ 
formed  the  accompanying  religious  ceremony.  Bal¬ 
boa’s  friends  rejoiced.  His  enemies  were  silenced. 
The  Governor  now  called  Balboa  his  son.  The  long 
feud  characterized  on  one  side  by  dissimulation, 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  on  the  other  by  just  in¬ 
dignation  and  frank  disapproval  had  reached  its  end. 
Balboa,  raised  to  the  full  dignity  of  the  honors  given 
him  by  the  King,  now  moved  in  the  added  security 
of  the  Governor’s  favor.  If  Bishop  Quevedo  had  on 
a  former  occasion  unintentionally  given  Pedrarias 
advice  which  proved  ruinous  to  Balboa,  he  had  in¬ 
deed  made  full  amend  now.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  coming  of  the  armada  Balboa  received  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  was  his  due,  and  harmony  once  more 
reigned  in  this  distant  outpost  of  Spanish  sover¬ 
eignty. 

Their  difficulties  settled,  Balboa  and  Pedrarias  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  make  plans  for  establishing  the 
'  stations  which  Ferdinand  had  ordered  to  be  built 
between  the  two  oceans.  The  first  need  was  to  select  a 
site  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  serve  as  a  base  and 
starting  point  for  expeditions  across  the  isthmus. 
Balboa  was  in  favor  of  Nombre  de  Dios  because  of 
its  greater  proximity  to  the  South  Sea, — a  clairvoy¬ 
ant  choice,  for  this  harbor  was  later  chosen  by  the 
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Spaniards  as  their  treasure  port  from  which  the 
gold  and  silver  brought  from  Peru  were  shipped  to 
Spain.  But  Pedrarias  did  not  want  to  be  deprived  of 
the  honor  of  having  started  the  building  of  the  first 
settlement  out  of  Darien,  and  consequently  insisted 
on  completing  the  fort  at  Acla.  It  was  agreed  that 
when  this  was  accomplished,  Balboa  was  to  continue 
on  to  the  South  Sea  and  establish  himself  on  its 
shores. 

Much  care  was  taken  in  preparing  for  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Material  and  equipment  had  to  be  gathered 
and  a  great  supply  of  food  prepared,  because  it  was 
known  that  Pedrarias’  former  efforts  at  Acla  had 
been  entirely  nullified,  and  that  the  work  would  have 
to  be  started  again  from  the  very  beginning.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  Lope  de 
Olano  and  the  soldiers  who  had  been  left  at  Acla  had 
been  such  that  the  neighboring  Indians,  probably 
led  by  the  Cacique  Careta  himself,  had  destroyed  the 
uncompleted  settlement  and  massacred  all  its  inhab¬ 
itants. 

“For  the  cacique  was  unable  to  endure  the  adul¬ 
teries  and  robberies  and  injuries  of  Lope  de  Olano,” 
says  Oviedo,  “and  killed  him  together  with  the  other 
twelve  or  fifteen  Christians  who  were  there.” 

Since  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiery  was  away 
from  Darien,  accompanying  Espinosa  in  his  attempt 
to  win  back  the  gold  captured  by  Cacique  Paris, 
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Pedrarias  was  able  to  give  him  only  twenty  men, 
despite  the  hostile  state  of  the  Indians  at  Acla.  These, 
however,  with  the  sixty  men  brought  from  Cuba 
by  Garavito  formed  a  sufficient  force,  and  undaunted 
by  the  fate  that  had  overtaken  his  predecessor  at 
Acla,  the  Adelantado  boarded  his  ship  and  sailed 
from  Darien  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1517. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  enforced  idleness 
Balboa  was  now  enjoying  his  first  independent  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  like  a  wild  ceature  freed  from  its  cage,  Y 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  welcomed  his  liberty 
was  reflected  in  the  energy  and  fervor  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  task.  As  usual,  he  took 
every  precaution  for  the  safety  of  his  men,  forbid¬ 
ding  them  to  wander  far  from  camp  lest  the  aroused 
natives  find  a  victim,  and  ordering  every  man  to 
plant  crops  so  that  no  emergency  could  find  them 
without  food.  This  done,  he  began  the  construction 
of  the  town,  and  in  his  old  manner  took  a  hand  in 
the  work  and  shared  the  labor  with  his  men.  As 
Las  Casas  says,  “He  was  a  man  of  great  energy, 
and  in  all  the  labors  always  took  the  lead.” 

But  the  light  heart  and  the  high  hopes  that  in¬ 
spired  his  work  here  were  founded  on  a  sense  of 
security  which,  alas,  did  not  exist  in  fact.  For  in 
the  marriage  contract  between  the  Adelantado  and 
the  Governor,  Pedrarias  had  not  specified  the  time 
when  the  wedding  was  to  take  place,  nor  had  he  made 
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any  provision  that  his  daughter  should  soon  come  to 
Darien.  Instead  of  a  definite  date,  the  crafty  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  merely  stated  that  the  union  was  to  be 
solemnized  “when  the  King  shall  be  best  served.” 
But  in  none  of  his  letters  to  Court  did  he  mention 
that  he  had  arranged  such  an  alliance  with  Balboa 
— and  it  was  certainly  news  of  the  first  importance 
— nor  did  he  ever  make  any  attempt  to  send  for 
Doha  Maria. 

“When  the  King  shall  be  best  served,”  said  the 
contract.  But  was  this  not  a  very  vague  way  of  set¬ 
ting  the  time  ?  Indeed,  was  it  not  so  very  vague  that 
it  would  allow  Pedrarias  to  postpone  the  event  in¬ 
definitely  if  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so?  Could  it 
be  that  this  cunning  old  man,  so  versed  in  deceit, 
was  again  disarming  Balboa  as  he  had  done  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  that  his  purpose  was  once 
more  to  use  him  for  his  own  ends  and  then  cast  him 
aside  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY 

I  N  March  of  1518,  after  a  year’s  absence,  Chief 
Judge  Espinosa  returned  in  triumph  from  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  Cacique  Paris.  Not  only  had  he  regained 
the  gold  lost  by  Captain  Badajos,  but  he  had  made 
forays  against  other  Indian  chieftains  which  had 
netted  him  the  enormous  sum  of  80,000  pesos.  He 
had  also  taken  2000  captives  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
His  expedition  had  easily  been  the  most  successful 
to  date,  and  at  the  same  time  the  deadliest  that  had 
yet  penetrated  the  land.  At  the  very  outset  he  had 
issued  a  decree  declaring  all  Indians  in  arms  out¬ 
laws  and  subject  to  death.  Equipped  with  this  doc¬ 
ument  and  the  Requisition,  now  employed  solely 
as  an  excuse  for  plunder,  the  learned  Judge  went 
forth  to  administer  justice  to  the  natives.  Indians 
who  fled  at  his  approach  were  for  that  reason  de¬ 
clared  enemies  and  made  liable  to  punishment  and 
confiscation  of  property.  Indians  when  captured 
were  assumed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  attack 
upon  Captain  Badajos  and  were  summarily  dealt 
with.  In  short,  the  learned  Espinosa  proceeded  on 
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the  theory  that  all  the  Indians  were  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son  (For  had  not  the  Pope  donated  them  as  vas¬ 
sals  to  the  Spanish  Crown?)  and  he  accordingly 
passed  judgment  with  all  the  subtle  justifications  of  ' 
a  Fifteenth  Century  lawyer  coupled  with  a  fervent  ;; 
cruelty  inspired  by  boundless  greed.  Many  Indians 
were  hanged,  great  numbers  were  thrown  living 
to  the  dogs  and  torn  to  pieces  and  still  others  were 
let  off  with  lighter  punishments,  such  as  having 
their  noses  and  hands  cut  off.  Francisco  de  San 
Roman,  a  monk  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  3 
after  his  return  to  Spain,  later  stated  that  he  had 
seen  killed  by  the  sword  or  devoured  by  savage  dogs  f 
in  this  expedition  of  Espinosa’s,  more  than  40,000 
souls.  The  monk  Las  Casas,  who  at  that  time  was 
waging  a  lonely  battle  at  Court  to  protect  the  In¬ 
dians  from  his  rapacious  countrymen,  speaks  of 
this  expedition  as  having  almost  completely  depop¬ 
ulated  the  regions  through  which  it  passed.  “Es¬ 
pinosa  was  the  spirit  of  Pedrarias  and  the  wrath  - 
of  God  combined,”  is  Las  Casas’  way  of  describing 
the  unbelievable  conduct  of  the  man  who  had  been 
sent  to  administer  justice  in  Darien. 

On  his  return  to  Santa  Maria,  Espinosa  passed 
through  Ada  where  he  was  surprised  to  see  what; 
had  been  accomplished  by  Balboa  there  in  two 
months  of  work.  Although  he  was  no  more  friendly  I 
toward  the  Adelantado  than  were  the  other  offi- 
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rials,  he  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  admiringly 
of  what  he  saw. 

“We  did  not  even  expect  to  find  water  there,” 
Espinosa  said  in  his  account  of  the  expedition,  “be¬ 
cause  we  had  learned  of  the  massacre  of  Lope  de 
Olano.  But  God,  Our  Lord,  in  whose  hands  our 
journey  had  been  placed  from  the  beginning,  allowed 
us  to  find  the  Adelantado  in  the  town  of  Ada.  It 

_~j  1 1  — nr  n  ' 

was  governed  and  settled  with  the  same  order  that 
prevailed  in  the  settlement  at  Darien,  and  there  we 
found  many  good  things  to  eat,  as  if  we  had  been  in 
Seville  itself,  in  addition  to  a  ship  in  which  we  were 
able  to  come  to  Santa  Maria.” 

Espinosa  proceeded  to  Santa  Maria,  where  he  was 
:  soon  followed  by  Vasco  Nunez.  Ada  had  been  built 
and  a  municipality  established,  and  having  completed 
this  first  step  in  his  agreement  with  Pedrarias,  the 
Adelantado  was  now  ready  to  arrange  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ships  and  the  establishment  of  a 
;  station  on  the  southern  coast.  For  all  this  work  more 
men  than  the  eighty  under  his  command  would  be 
needed  and  it  was  to  obtain  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  with  Espinosa  that  he  soon  appeared  in 
Darien.  He  knew  the  restless  temper  of  his  country- 
i  men.  Although  Espinosa’s  men  had  just  returned 
jj  from  a  year  of  hazardous  adventure  in  the  wilder- 
r  ness,  he  suspected  that  in  a  short  time  they  would 
have  squandered  their  plunder  and,  wearying  of 
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idleness,  would  eagerly  join  his  undertaking  which 
had  for  its  ultimate  goal  the  discovery  of  the  rich  | 
empires  placed  by  rumor  on  the  South  Sea. 

And  when  Balboa  came  to  Santa  Maria  he  found  ! 
matters  much  as  he  had  expected.  The  plunder  in  the 
recent  expedition  had  been  so  great  that  even  after 
the  King’s  Fifth  was  put  aside  and  the  Governor 
and  officials  had  been  given  their  complimentary  por¬ 
tions  there  was  enough  left  for  each  of  the  soldiers 
to  account  himself  rich.  The  division  was  followed  ' 
by  days  and  nights  of  debauchery  and  gambling, 
and  when  the  celebration,  was  over  it  was  found  that 
a  new  distribution  of  wealth  had  taken  place  and 
that  the  recently  acquired  gold  had  slipped  from 
the  fingers  of  more  than  one  cavalier.  To  be  sure, 
the  King  had  especially  forbidden  the  importation  of 
playing  cards  into  the  Indies  and  had  by  law  limited 
twenty-four  hours’  loss  at  gambling  to  ten  Castel¬ 
lanos;  but  who  was  to  enforce  these  regulations 
when  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  each  took  a  L; 
spirited  part  in  the  games  of  chance?  Indeed,  it  was  ; 
said  that  at  one  sitting  alone  Pedrarias  played  away 
a  hundred  slaves.  The  wealth  had  been  so  easily  ac-  : 
quired  that  it  was  regarded  as  stinginess  to  wager 
less  than  a  peso,  and  a  slave  was  a  common  wager. 
In  a  little  while  Balboa  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
large  number  of  men  quite  willing  to  join  him  in  the 
hope  of  acquiring  another  fortune, 
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Balboa’s  prospective  father-in-law,  however,  was 
not  so  ready  to  permit  this  new  enlargement  of  the 
Adcla.pta.dQls  forces.  He  was  satisfied,  of  course, 
with  the  manner  in  which  Vasco  Nunez  had  built 
Acla,  the  only  settlement  successfully  established 
since  the  Governor’s  arrival  in  Tierra  Firme.  He  still 
affectionately  called  Balboa  his  son.  But  it  seemed 
to  Pedrarias  that  by  building  Acla  Vasco  Nunez 
had  done  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  plan  to  occupy  the  Southern  coast. ''Pe¬ 
drarias  therefore  bluntly  announced  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  take  charge  of  the  undertaking  and  lead  the 
expedition  from  Acla  to  the  South  Sea.  Obviously 
the  Governor  had  again  deceived  Balboa  into  doing 
a  valuable  and  difficult  piece  of  work  only  to  attempt 
to  step  in  and  reap  the  full  benefits  for  himself.  Now 
this  proposal  of  Pedrarias’  was  a  clear  violation  of 
the  agreement  he  had  made  with  Balboa,  and  Bishop 
Quevedo,  ever  ready  to  defend  the  latter’s  rights, 
again  protested.  And  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
the  history  of  these  tumultuous  events  the  Council 
sided  with  the  Bishop.  Not  that  the  officials  had  in 
any  way  changed  their  attitude  toward  Balboa. 
They  still  smarted  under  the  sting  of  his  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  and  the  frank  disgust  with  which  he  had  always 
looked  upon  their  bungling.  It  was  their  attitude 
toward  Pedrarias  which  had  undergone  a  modifica¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  their  adverse  reports  on  Balboa 
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and  the  Bishop  they  had  of  late  been  making  com¬ 
plaints  to  Court  of  Pedrarias’  obvious  failings.  But 
there  was  another  reason,  one  which  touched  their 
purses,  which  made  them  object  to  Pedrarias’  de¬ 
termination  to  lead  the  proposed  expedition.  The 
Governor’s  recent  voyage  to  Cenu  had  accomplished 
nothing,  and  he  had  but  recently  been  brought  back 
from  Ada  invalided  with  fever,  making  it  clear  to 
them  that  Pedrarias  was  in  no  condition  to  head  an 
important  undertaking  involving  hardships  and 
labor.  The  success  of  the  present  undertaking, 
which  was  expected  to  open  up  vast  sources  of 
wealth,  was  eagerly  desired  by  the  officials,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  zeal  for  the  King’s  service,  as  their 
former  conduct  demonstrates,  but  because  any 
wealth  acquired  by  the  captains  would  have  to  be 
shared  with  them.  To  put  Pedrarias  in  charge  in  his 
present  state  of  health  did  not  promise  much  success, 
and  for  this  reason  Bishop  Quevedo  was  for  once 
able  to  win  the  cooperation  of  his  fellow  officials. 
They  wrote  a  petition  to  the  Governor  expressing 
their  attitude  in  courteous  but  certain  language  and 
urging  him  not  to  take  the  command.  They  told  him 
that  his  state  of  health  did  not  warrant  the  labors  in¬ 
volved  in  building  ships  and  cruising  about,  and  that 
he  should  not  risk  his  valuable  person  until  “adequate 
preparations  had  been  made  and  men  and  ships  had 
been  prepared.”  They  further  reminded  him  that  the 
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Jeronomite  Fathers,  who  had  but  recently  been  given 
charge  of  Indian  Affairs,  had  arrived  at  Santa  Do¬ 
mingo  1  and  might  soon  visit  Darien,  so  that  the 
Governor’s  presence  was  essential.  For  these  reasons 
and  others,  they  said  that  Pedrarias  should  not  ac¬ 
company  the  expedition,  but  should  give  the  com¬ 
mand  to  Factor  Tavira,  one  of  the  officials,  together 
with  “the  Adelantado  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  and 
[  the  Captain  Diego  de  Albitez  on  the  undertaking  al- 
i  ready  agreed  upon  for  the  service  of  their  High- 
.  nesses.”  Even  here  we  see  that  while  opposing  Ped- 
:  rarias,  the  officials  were  not  in  favor  of  giving  un¬ 
divided  command  to  Balboa. 

Pedrarias  yielded  to  their  petition  with  unaccus¬ 
tomed  grace.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
his  graceful  gesture  had  not  been  inspired  by  very 
:  practical  considerations.  For  the  efforts  of  Las 
,  Casas  2  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  were  at  last  begin- 
■  ning  to  bear  fruit.  Disgusted  with  the  cruelty  and 
carnage  he  had  witnessed  at  Espanola  and  Cuba, 

:  this  monk  had  gone  to  Spain  and  there  horrified  his 
listeners  with  an  account  of  the  Spaniards’  doings  in 
the  New  World.  His  pleading  so  moved  the  Regent 
Ximines,  who  ruled  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
until  Carlos  V  took  the  throne,  that  he  had  recently 
sent  three  Jeronomite  Fathers,  invested  with  almost 
absolute  authority,  to  investigate  and  remedy  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  colonies.  Pedrarias’  uneasiness  in  the 
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present  situation  can  well  be  imagined.  Further¬ 
more,  Bishop  Quevedo  was  then  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  an  early  return  to  Spain,  and  Pedrarias 
was  more  than  willing  to  have  the  Bishop  depart  in 
a  friendly  mood.  He  knew  that  Quevedo  would  not 
fail  to  exert  himself  on  Balboa’s  behalf  at  Court,  and 
if  the  Bishop  were  to  join  Oviedo  in  complaining 
against  the  administration  in  Darien,  Don  Pe¬ 
drarias’  tenure  of  office  would  more  than  likely  be  ab¬ 
ruptly  ended.  To  make  matters  worse,  Pedrarias’ 
friend  and  patron,  the  odious  Bishop  of  Burgos,  had 
been  stripped  of  his  powers  in  Indian  Affairs  and 
was  in  ill  repute  with  Cardinal  Ximines  for  his  mal¬ 
administration.  For  these  reasons  the  Governor 
yielded  to  the  Bishop  and  gave  the  command  of  the 
undertaking  to  Balboa,  as  he  had  formerly  agreed 
to  do. 

Balboa  was  given  200  of  the  men  who  had  re¬ 
turned  with  Espinosa,  together  with  gear  and  other 
material  necessary  for  shipbuilding.  He  had  also 
been  given  30  African  slaves,  who  had  been  brought 
over  from  Espanola  because  of  their  greater  endur¬ 
ance  of  hard  labor  a  fact  which  makes  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  ruthless  extinction  of  the  natives  and 
clearly  indicates  the  deadly  effects  of  expeditions 
such  as  those  led  by  Ayora  and  Espinosa.  Add  to 
the  murder  of  the  natives  the  fact  that  they  were 
forced  to  do  unaccustomed  labor  and  that  their 
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whole  mode  of  living  was  interrupted  and  redirected, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  appalling  de¬ 
cline  in  population  to  a  point  where  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  import  Africans. 

The  assistance  which  Pedrarias  gave  Balboa  was 
still  not  enough  to  insure  the  successful  completion 
of  the  undertaking,  and  in  order  to  obtain  money 
with  which  to  buy  supplies,  Balboa  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  organize  what  was  called  the  South  Sea 
Company.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  settlers 
friendly  to  Balboa  and  willing  to  invest  money  in 
the  project,  confident  that  he  would  bring  it  to  a 
successful  and  profitable  conclusion.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  men  was  Hernando  de  Argiiello, 
once  a  member  of  Nicuesa’s  company  and  since  then 
closely  allied  to  Balboa.  He  had  acquired  a  large 
fortune  and  invested  all  of  it  in  the  new  venture. 
He  was  to  remain  in  Santa  Maria  to  act  as  Bal¬ 
boa’s  agent  there  and  to  handle  all  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  the  undertaking.  Reduced  to 
simple  terms,  the  situation  was  this:  Balboa  had 
command  of  the  undertaking,  his  friends  furnished 
the  money  to  purchase  the  necessary  supplies  and 
material  for  the  ships,  and  the  Governor  gave  Vasco 
Nunez  soldiers  and  workmen,  retaining  for  himself 
the  final  word  of  authority. 

Pedrarias  had  now  apparently  given  Balboa  a  free 
hand.  But  there  was  one  condition  attached  to  their 
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agreement  which  was  later  to  prove  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance.  In  composing  the  marriage  covenant,  Pe- 
drarias  had  carefully  provided  a  loophole  for  escap¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  by  his  manner  of  setting  the 
time.  In  the  present  instance  he  likewise  provided 
that  Balboa  should  complete  his  undertaking  by 
February,  1518.  In  other  words,  Balboa  was  al¬ 
lowed  approximately  seven  months  in  which  to  build 
ships  from  trees  still  standing  in  the  forest,  to  make 
an  encampment  or  station  at  Isla  Rica  in  the  South 
Sea,  and  to  complete  his  voyages  of  discovery  there. 
One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Pedrarias,  by 
allowing  the  Adelantado  so  little  time  in  which  to  do 
so  much,  actually  did  not  intend  for  Vasco  Nunez 
to  be  able  to  pursue  his  project  to  completion.  Bal¬ 
boa,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  matter  little 
thought.  He  was  still  the  Governor’s  beloved  son. 
The  Bishop  was  still  in  Darien.  The  future  would 
take  care  of  itself.  Without  any  misgiving,  the 
Adelantado  took  his  men  aboard  the  ships  and 
eagerly  sailed  from  Santa  Maria  toward  Ada.  But 
it  was  the  last  time  Balboa  was  to  see  Santa  Maria. 
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BETRAYAL 

If  Balboa  had  accomplished  a  great  feat  in  first 
making  his  way  across  the  isthmus  with  a  handful 
of  men,  overcoming  difficulties  which  were  to  prove 
insurmountable  to  many  succeeding  generations  of 
soldiers  and  explorers,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  in 
which  he  now  engaged  dwarfed  the  former  labors 
into  insignificance.  For  his  plan  was  nothing  less 
than  to  build  his  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  Ada,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  and  then  to  transport  the  vessels  piece 
by  piece  to  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus,  where  they 
were  to  be  completed  and  launched.  In  addition  to  the 
huge  timbers,  the  anchors  and  other  nautical  gear 
were  to  be  transported  in  this  manner.  There  were 
no  roads,  the  region  was  infested  by  hostile  Indians 
who  had  destroyed  two  former  settlements,  and  all 
the  material  had  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  and 
backs  of  men.  For  a  considerable  distance  the  route 
lay  over  rough,  mountainous  country.  All  the  labor 
had  to  be  done  under  a  fierce  tropical  sun  which  was 
replaced,  in  the  rainy  season,  by  continuous  down¬ 
pours  whose  violence  and  volume  caused  mild 
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streams  suddenly  to  swell  and  rise  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet  in  two  days.  There  were,  of  course,  trees 
suitable  for  ship  building  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  range,  although  this  fact  would  not  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  necessity  of  carrying  anchors  and  other 
cumbersome  gear  over  the  mountains.  But  one  con¬ 
sideration  seemed  to  make  all  this  heartless  labor 
necessary.  The  great  problem  was  to  obtain  wood 
which  would  be  free  from  worms.  These  tropical 
waters  abounded  in  a  particularly  voracious  species 
of  worm  which  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  chief  haz¬ 
ards  of  navigation,  and  Balboa  had  not  forgotten 
how  his  voyage  with  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  had  been 
brought  to  grief  by  the  ravages  of  this  same  teredo 
navalis.  But  Cacique  Careta  on  a  former  occasion 
had  indicated  to  Balboa  certain  trees  in  his  lands 
which  he  said  were  of  such  bitter  wood  that  worms 
did  not  attack  them,  and  after  this  fact  had  been  re¬ 
ported  to  Pedrarias,  he  had  agreed  that  these  trees 
should  be  used  for  the  ships’  timbers. 

Balboa’s  first  step  was  to  examine  the  Rio  de  las 
Balsas,  a  stream  which  had  its  source  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  then  flowed  down  the  other  side  of  the 
range  to  empty  into  the  Pacific  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel.  The  inspection  showed  that 
the  stream  was  capable  of  floating  a  ship  down  to 
the  coast.  This  ascertained,  a  party  of  workmen  were 
sent  to  the  height  of  the  range,  at  about  twelve 
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leagues  distance  from  Acla,  to  build  a  wooden  fort 
as  a  resting  place  for  the  burden-carriers  and  as  a 
refuge  in  case  of  attack  by  the  natives. 

Soon  the  path  between  the  town  of  Acla  and  the 
Rio  de  las  Balsas  was  alive  with  porters,  sweating 
and  groaning  under  their  burdens.  Bent  double  with 
their  intolerable  loads  they  climbed  rocky  heights 
and  struggled  across  torrents,  alternately  scorched  by 
the  sun  and  drenched  by  rain.  This  labor  proved 
the  deadliest  of  tortures  to  the  naked  Indians  un¬ 
accustomed  to  such  toil.  At  least  five  hundred  of 
them  dropped  dead  from  exhaustion  by  the  road¬ 
side,  while  some  authorities  say  that  the  gruelling 
work  killed  as  many  as  two  thousand.  But  the  Span¬ 
ish  taskmasters  spared  neither  themselves  nor  their 
unwilling  bondsmen  and  the  workers  were  goaded 
on  with  relentless  determination.  Other  Indians  were 
captured  and  forced  to  replace  those  who  died,  and 
the  surplus  were  sent  to  Argiiello  in  Santa  Maria 
who  sold  them  and  purchased  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  proceeds.  Altogether  it  was  a  piti¬ 
ful  business,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  condemn  Bal¬ 
boa  for  his  part  in  it.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said 
in  his  behalf,  that  the  death  of  the  Indians  was  not 
wanton  murder  committed  in  the  course  of  robbery 
and  pillage,  but  the  result  of  labors  which  seemed 
indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  having  further  discovery  for  its  ultimate  pur- 
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pose.  The  undertaking  was  considered  important 
and  essential  not  only  by  Balboa  alone,  but  by  the 
government  in  Darien  and  by  the  King,  who  had  in 
fact  issued  repeated  orders  to  that  effect.  Certainly 
Balboa  never  failed  to  share  in  every  labor  and 
danger  that  confronted  them. 

At  the  end  of  seven  months  Vasco  Nunez  had 
finished  most  of  his  work  at  Ada  and  was  prepared 
to  move  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  de  las  Balsas  where  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  vessel  was  to  take  place.  Although  the 
work  had  only  been  fairly  started,  in  another  month 
the  time  limit  set  by  Pedrarias  would  be  at  hand. 
Balboa  therefore  wrote  to  his  agent  at  Santa 
Maria,  told  him  of  the  progress  made  and  asked 
him  to  request  the  Governor  for  an  extension  of 
time  so  that  the  work  might  be  completed.  Ar- 
giiello  presented  the  request  to  the  Governor,  and 
on  January  13,  1518,  a  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
called  to  decide  the  matter.  At  this  meeting  the  offi¬ 
cials  made  it  plain  that  they  were  no  friendlier 
than  usual,  while  Pedrarias  furnished  clear  proof 
of  his  real  attitude  toward  his  future  son-in'law.  It 
was  obvious  that  in  the  few  weeks  remaining  to  Bal¬ 
boa  there  would  certainly  not  be  enough  time  for 
him  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  ships,  to 
launch  them  on  the  South  Sea,  to  establish  a  station 
at  Isla  Rica  and  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
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Nevertheless,  the  officials  and  the  Governor  were 


unanimously  opposed  to  granting  him  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  time.  There  was,  of  course,  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  manner  in  which  Balboa  had  so  far 
carried  out  his  part  of  the  agreement.  But  Pedrarias 
had  never  relinquished  his  hope  of  eventually  taking 
over  the  expedition  when  a  favorable  opportunity 
should  present  itself,  and  now  that  he  believed 
the  hardest  part  of  the  work  done,  he  again  op¬ 
posed  granting  his  son  more  time,  confident  that 
he  himself  would  be  able  to  take  command  of  the 
vessels  when  they  were  finished.  Although  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  officials  toward  Pedrarias  was  not  made 
manifest,  they  also  welcomed  an  excuse  for  relieving 
the  Adelantado  of  his  command.  They  still  hoped 
to  be  able  to  entrust  the  command  of  the  venture  to 
one  of  their  favorites  who  would  be  certain  to  be 
more  generous  with  gifts  of  slaves  and  treasure. 
This  last  is  no  conjecture,  for  the  officials,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Treasurer  de  la  Puente,  resented  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  captured  by  Balboa  and  sent 
to  Argiiello  to  be  converted  into  funds  to  aid  the 
undertaking  were  made  use  of  exclusively  in  that 
fashion  and  that  none  of  them  had  been  donated  to 
the  officials  as  had  become  the  accepted  custom 
among  the  captains  making  raids. 

Again  it  was  Quevedo  who  stood  between  Balboa 
and  his  opponents,  and  again  the  Bishop  won  his 
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point.  They  were  reluctant  to  yield  to  Quevedo’s  in¬ 
sistent  demand  for  an  extension  of  time,  but  the 
Bishop  was  firm  and  they  did  not  dare  to  refuse 
him,  now  that  he  was  making  his  final  preparations 
to  return  to  Spain.  Their  final  consent,  however, 
was  given  merely  to  propitiate  the  Bishop  and  to  in¬ 
sure  his  good  will,  for  they  granted  Balboa  only 
four  additional  months,  an  obviously  insufficient 
period  in  which  to  complete  all  the  remaining  work. 

Balboa  was  given  until  St.  John’s  Day,  June  24, 
1518,  in  which  to  complete  his  work,  including  his 
voyage  on  the  South  Sea.  This  was  to  be  Quevedo’s 
last  service  in  behalf  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so 
consistently  befriended,  for  before  the  month  of 
January  had  drawn  to  a  close,  he  left  Darien  and 
was  on  his  way  to  Spain.  He  left  confident  that  he 
had  established  enduring  harmony  between  Pe- 
drarias  and  Balboa  and  with  the  firm  belief  that  his 
last  effort  had  insured  the  success  of  the  Adelan- 
tado’s  undertaking.  Henceforth,  if  Balboa  was  to  do 
battle  with  his  foes,  he  would  have  to  do  it  alone. 

Just  before  Balboa  left  Acla  for  the  fort  on  the 
river  bank,  an  event  took  place  which  was  to  prove 
of  the  greatest  consequence.  Balboa’s  trusted  friend, 
Andres  Garavito,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Balboa’s 
mistress,  the  daughter  of  the  Cacique  Careta. 
Engulfed  in  this  passion,  he  forgot  the  obligations  of 
friendship  and  addressed  himself  to  the  woman  in 
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an  attempt  to  win  her  favor.  If  she  would  have  done 
no  more  than  reject  his  advances,  that  would  have 
been  enough  to  awaken  in  him  all  the  torments  of 
jealousy  and  baffled  desire.  She  not  only  rejected 
him,  but  she  complained  of  his  conduct  to  Vasco 
Nunez.  The  Adelantado  was  mpre  grieved  than 
angered  at  what  he  heard.  He  spoke  to  Garavito, 
mildly  rebuking  him  for  this  violation  of  their 
friendship,  and  then  dismissed  the  matter  from  his 
mind.  Had  he  only  known  it,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  himself  if  he  had  killed  Garavito  then 
and  there.  For  Garavito  accepted  his  rebuke  with  all 
humility  and  with  seeming  repentance,  but  desire  and 
rage  burned  within  him  and  he  was  soon  aroused  to 
a  high  pitch  of  blind  hatred  for  the  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  woman  he  craved.  In  the  heat  of  this  pas¬ 
sion  he  resorted  to  a  vicious  measure  for  striking  at 
Balboa.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Pedrarias  telling  him 
that  Balboa  was  planning  to  throw  off  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  authority  and  to  set  up  an  independent  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  own  on  the  South  Sea.  He  also  said 
that  Balboa  openly  boasted  of  his  preference  for 
the  Indian  girl  and  had  often  declared  that  he  never 
intended  to  marry  the  Governor’s  daughter.  As 
Garavito  well  knew,  this  was  just  the  kind  of  a 
letter  likely  to  arouse  all  of  Pedrarias’  latent  sus¬ 
picions  and  fears.  Toward  Balboa,  however,  Gara- 
yito  concealed  his  true  feelings  and  conducted  him- 
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self  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  mar  their  friend¬ 
ship. 

Once  settled  on  the  Rio  de  las  Balsas,  the  work 
continued  at  a  rapid  pace.  But  many  difficulties  re¬ 
mained  to  be  faced.  Food  began  to  be  scarce  and  it 
was  necessary  to  send  out  a  party  to  forage.  The 
rainy  season  had  set  in  and  the  river  began  to  rise. 
The  partially  constructed  ships  were  resting  in 
cradles  at  the  water’s  edge.  Soon  the  river  reached 
flood  stage  and  was  out  of  its  banks.  So  sudden  was 
the  rise  that  loose  lumber  and  parts  of  the  vessels 
were  swept  away  and  lost,  and  the  men  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  trees  to  save  themselves  from  being 
drowned.  Thus  much  of  their  labor  had  to  be  done 
over  again,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  forag¬ 
ing  party  returned  empty-handed  and  almost 
starved.  The  entire  company  was  in  a  desperate  state 
and  for  a  time  Balboa  and  his  men  had  to  augment 
their  supply  of  food  with  roots  and  any  half- 
digestible  vegetation  they  could  lay  hands  on.  The 
ravages  of  the  flood,  followed  by  hunger,  served 
fully  to  impress  Balboa  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  career  he 
seemed  discouraged  and  on  the  verge  of  giving  up 
the  venture  as  impossible.  There  remained  only  two 
months  of  his  time  allowance  and  he  saw  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  finish  his  ships  by  then,  much 
less  to  carry  out  any  attempts  at  discovery.  But  the 
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thought  of  sailing  in  his  own  vessels  on  the  sea  which 
he  had  discovered  had  for  years  been  the  absorbing 
ambition  of  his  life,  and  he  could  not  easily  dismiss 
:that  hope  without  making  one  more  desperate  effort. 
'He  quickly  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Santa  Maria  to 
[tell  the  Governor  of  their  desperate  plight  and  to 
inform  him  that  the  enterprise  would  be  a  hopeless 
i  failure  if  more  men  and  materials  were  not  sent  im- 
;  mediately.  He  sent  another  officer  into  the  unex- 
jplored  regions  across  the  river  with  instruction  to 
i  obtain  food  from  the  natives  or  never  to  return.  In 
t  the  meantime  Balboa  and  his  starving  band  remained 
ito  continue  the  construction  of  the  vessels. 

His  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success.  From 
I  Santa  Maria  came  60  additional  men,  supplies  and 
;  the  assurance  from  Pedrarias  that  future  needs 
-would  be  taken  care  of.  At  about  the  same  time — in 
May,  1518, — the  foraging  party  returned  laden  with 
provisions  and  with  a  number  of  Indian  captives  to 
aid  with  the  work.  The  building  was  attacked  with 
renewed  energy.  The  two  ships  were  quickly  com¬ 
pleted  and  equipped,  and  were  soon  making  their 
\  descent  down  the  river.  But  even  this  involved  great 
labor,  for  in  many  places  the  water  was  extremely 
:  shallow,  and  the  men  had  to  dig  out  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  order  to  permit  the  ships  to  pass.  The  diffi¬ 
cult  descent  was  finally  achieved,  and  Balboa  once 
more  found  himself  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel, 
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overlooking  the  waters  of  the  South  Sea.  But  his 
labors,  alas,  were  far  from  being  ended.  On  entering 
the  sea  they  learned  that  they  had  been  sadly  misled 
about  the  quality  of  the  timbers  which  had  cost  them 
so  much  terrible  suffering,  for  they  discovered  that 
their  vessels  were  honeycombed  with  worms.  All 
their  pains  had  been  in  vain.  The  ships  were  prac¬ 
tically  worthless  and  would  have  to  be  built  over 
again.  The  vessels  were  barely  strong  enough  to 
reach  Isla  Rica. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


THE  STAR  OF  DESTINY 

IDeSPITE  the  fact  that  their  worm-eaten  ves¬ 
sels  threatened  to  collapse  under  them,  Balboa  and 
his  men  managed  to  reach  the  Pearl  Islands  and  to 
establish  themselves  on  Isla  Rica,  as  provided  in  the 
Adelantado’s  agreement  with  the  Governor.  They 
collected  Indians  and  provisions  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  islands  and  again  set  to  work,  repairing  the  two 
^damaged  ships  to  make  them  seaworthy  and  begin¬ 
ning  the  construction  of  two  additional  vessels  of 
^greater  capacity. 

’  In  the  meantime,  Garavito’s  letter  to  Pedrarias 
vwas  having  its  effect.  The  Governor’s  eagerness  to 
jiput  the  worst  possible  interpretation  on  another’s 
acts  and  intentions  caused  him  to  accept  Garavito’s 
.  statements  as  a  clear  confirmation  of  his  own  sus¬ 
picions.  Nor  were  de  la  Puente  and  Corral,  Balboa’s 
ttwo  most  persistent  enemies  in  Darien,  hesitant  in 
feeding  the  Governor’s  suspicions  and  in  encourag- 
i  ing  him  to  distrust  the  Adelantado. 

“As  Vasco  Nunez  had  never  paid  much  respect 
;  to  the  officials,”  says  Captain  Andagoya,  “nor  sent 
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them  any  of  the  Indians  he  had  captured,  as  the  other 
captains  did,  they  bore  him  no  good  will  and  they 1 
said  to  the  Governor  that  he  had  rebelled.”  / 

And  when  St.  John’s  Day,  June  24,  had  passed  1 
and  Balboa  had  written  to  his  agent  Argiiello  ask-  < 
ing  him  to  petition  for  a  further  extension,  the  offi-  i 
cials  and  Pedrarias  were  in  perfect  agreement  not » 
to  let  him  retain  his  command.  The  Bishop  was  no  1' 
longer  in  Darien  and  they  were  free  now  to  indulge  1 
their  animosities  to  the  fullest  extent.  Although  1 
Pedrarias  would  not  grant  a  further  extension,  t 
neither  would  he  definitely  deny  Argiiello’s  request.  : 
He  refused  to  commit  himself  one  way  or  the  other, 
putting  Argiiello  off  with  excuses  and  indefinite  re¬ 
plies,  apparently  seeking  to  postpone  his  decision  y 
until  Balboa  had  completed  the  ships,  when  Pedra-  c 
rias  would  step  in  and  take  command  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Argiiello  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  when  he  had 
been  put  off  with  evasive  and  dilatory  answers  for 
several  months,  he  began  to  suspect  the  Governor’s  i 
true  intentions  and  abandoned  all  hope  of  aid  from  < 
the  crafty  Pedrarias.  He  then  wrote  to  Balboa  ex¬ 
plaining  the  situation,  telling  him  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  would  neither  deny  nor  grant  their  petition,  and 
boldly  advised  the  Adelantado  not  to  wait  upon  the  c 
Governor’s  consent,  but  to  set  out  on  his  voyage  as 
soon  as  the  ships  were  completed.  Argiiello  and  his 
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companions  in  the  South  Sea  Company  had  invested 
all  their  possessions  in  the  enterprise  and  were  not 
willing  to  stand  by  idly  while  Pedrarias  and  his 
officers  were  obviously  planning  to  defraud  them 
of  its  fruits.  Furthermore,  Argiiello  wrote,  if  Pe¬ 
drarias  were  later  to  take  offense  at  Balboa’s  having 
•sailed,  Argiiello  promised  to  communicate  with  the 
Jeronomite  Fathers  at  Santo  Domingo  who  would  be 
:sure  to  see  that  the  Adelantado  was  justly  dealt  with. 
This  letter  never  reached  Balboa.  Pedrarias  inter¬ 
cepted  it,  and  with  Garavito’s  warning  in  mind,  a 
i  glance  at  its  contents  served  to  convince  him  that  a 
1  plot  against  his  authority  was  under  way.  He  had 
Argiiello  closely  watched  and  promptly  sent  orders 
tto  Ada  that  anyone  coming  there  from  the  South 
.'Sea  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Santa  Maria. 
Enough  material  was  now  gathered  for  a  deadly 
conflagration.  Balboa  himself  soon  furnished  the 
i  spark. 

It  was  now  December,  1518,  and  Balboa’s  time 
limit  had  expired  some  six  months  before.  He  had 
written  to  the  Governor  explaining  that  the  difficult 
task  of  constructing  the  ships  had  consumed  all  his 
time  and  requesting  an  additional  period  in  which 
to  make  a  voyage  down  the  coast.  To  such  requests 
he  received  no  reply,  and  what  was  more  ominous 
still,  no  word  came  from  Argiiello.  Now  that  the 
ships  were  built,  the  three  hundred  men  at  his  com- 
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mand  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  restlessness. 
Their  labors  ended,  they  were  eager  to  be  off  in  quest 
of  rich  empires  and  golden  treasures.  The  vessels, 
however,  were  not  yet  equipped  for  a  protracted  voy¬ 
age  into  an  unknown  sea.  Rope  and  pitch  and  other 
nautical  gear  were  required,  and  these  would  have 
to  be  obtained  from  Pedrarias. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  a  rumor  came 
from  Acla  that  another  governor  had  been  appointed 
to  supersede  Pedrarias.  The  rumor  was  founded  on 
fact.  A  zealous  reform  of  Indian  affairs  had  been 
set  in  motion  as  the  result  of  the  accounts  given 
at  Court  by  Las  Casas,  Oviedo  and  others  who  had 
witnessed  the  maladministration  of  the  colonies  and 
had  seen  the  inhuman  suffering  of  the  natives. 
Bishop  Fonseca  was  in  disgrace,  the  Jeronomite 
Fathers,  as  has  been  observed,  had  been  sent  out  to 
make  reforms,  and  the  report  of  Pedrarias’  incom¬ 
petence  and  evil  deeds  had  brought  about  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lope  de  Sosa,  then  Governor  of  the 
Canaries,  as  his  successor  in  Tierra  Firme,  although 
the  date  on  which  the  new  governor  was  to  come  out 
had  not  yet  been  determined. 

To  Pedrarias,  of  course,  this  report  caused  the 
greatest  annoyance  and  displeasure,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  he  held  Balboa  partly  responsible  because 
of  the  sharply  critical  letters  the  Adelantado  had 
formerly  sent  to  Court.  But  Balboa  himself  was 
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far  from  pleased  with  this  news.  There  had  been  a 
time,  of  course,  when  he  had  heartily  wished  for 
:  such  a  change.  But  now  the  last  thing  he  desired  was 
i  to  see  some  one  else  supplant  Pedrarias.  Their 
former  feud  had  long  since  been  ended.  He  was  en- 
;  gaged  to  the  Governor’s  daughter  and  considered 
himself  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  knew  that  the  arrival  of  another  gov- 
i  ernor  would  in  all  probability  result  in  his  own  re¬ 
moval  from  the  command  of  the  contemplated  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery  in  the  South  Sea.  Some  relative  or 
favorite  of  the  new  governor  would  replace  him. 
The  change  in  the  administration  was  still  but  an 
unconfirmed  rumor,  but  it  was  important  to  Balboa 
to  determine  its  truth,  and  he  therefore  called  to¬ 
gether  a  few  of  his  more  intimate  companions  to 
decide  upon  their  future  course.  The  men  in  whom 
he  confided  were  Rodrigo  Perez,  a  priest;  Andres 
de  Valderrabano,  who  had  been  his  notary  at  the 
discovery  of  the  South  Sea;  Fernando  Munoz  and 
Luis  Botello,  who  had  also  served  with  him  then,  and 
his  trusted  friend,  Andres  Garavito. 

Meeting  secretly  in  Balboa’s  dwelling,  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  and  finally  agreed  upon  a  plan. 
These  five  trusted  friends  of  Balboa,  accompanied 
by  a  few  soldiers,  were  to  set  out  immediately  for 
the  vicinity  of  Ada.  One  of  them  was  to  visit  the 
town  secretly  at  night  and  to  go  to  Balboa’s  dwelling 
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to  learn  from  a  servant  there  whether  or  not  a  new 
governor  had  been  appointed.  If  the  rumor  was 
found  to  be  true,  the  envoy,  who  was  to  be  chosen 
from  among  these  five  friends,  was  then  to  return  to 
the  group  outside  Ada  and  shout:  “Good  news! 
Good  News!  The  Adelantado  Vasco  Nunez  de  Bal¬ 
boa  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Tierra  Firme !” 


To  substantiate  that  announcement  the  envoy  was 
then  to  produce  documents  which  Balboa  and  his 
associates  had  prepared  in  advance.  Without  linger¬ 
ing  near  Ada  they  were  then  to  return  promptly  to 
the  South  Sea  and  Balboa  and  his  followers  would 
immediately  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The 
plan  was  not  to  sail  off  to  found  another  settlement 
independent  of  Spanish  authority,  but  simply  to  set 
out  on  an  ordinary  voyage  of  discovery  before  a  new 
governor  could  step  in  and  change  their  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  envoy  who  went  to  Bal¬ 
boa  s  house  at  Ada  should  learn  that  Pedrarias  was 
still  governor,  the  plan  was  to  approach  Pedrarias 
for  an  extension  of  time  and  to  ask  him  for  addi¬ 
tional  materials  necessary  for  the  ships.  Balboa 
seemed  to  take  for  granted  that  the  Governor  would 
grant  both  these  requests  to  his  son-in-law. 

Obviously  the  entire  scheme  was  clumsy  and 
dangerous.  At  its  worst  it  did  not  involve  treason 
against  the  Crown,  and  although  it  showed  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  new  governor,  if  one  had  been  ap~ 
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pointed,  yet  it  was  in  no  way  disrespectful  of  Pe- 
drarias’  person  or  authority.  But  if  the  plan  itself 
was  bad,  its  execution  was  disastrous.  When  the  little 
band  came  to  Alca,  Valderrabano,  who  was  in 
charge,  sent  Luis  Botello  into  the  town  to  make  the 
inquiry  at  Balboa’s  house.  Botello  carelessly  allowed 
himself  to  be  seen  and  was  promptly  arrested  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  instructions  previously  issued  by  Pe- 
drarias.  On  Botello’s  person  was  the  incriminating 
document  which  purported  to  be  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Balboa’s  appointment  as  governor. 
Unfortunately  for  Balboa,  one  of  the  persons  then 
in  authority  at  Ada  was  Francisco  Benitez,  the  ruf¬ 
fian  who  had  formerly  helped  Zamudio  carry  out  his 
deadly  plan  against  Nicuesa  and  who  had  at  that 
time  been  lashed  at  Balboa’s  command  for  his  inso¬ 
lent  conduct  toward  Nicuesa.  Benitez  now  had  his 
long-awaited  opportunity  for  revenge.  Without  lis¬ 
tening  to  any  explanations,  he  seized  the  incrimin¬ 
ating  papers  and  immediately  sent  them  to  P edrarias. 
And  when  Valderrabano  and  his  party  came  to 
Ada  to  investigate  the  reason  for  Botello’s  delay, 
they  were  immediately  arrested  by  Benitez  and  given 
no  opportunity  to  send  a  message  to  Balboa.1 

When  Pedrarias  received  Benitez’  letter  all  the 
suspicions  which  Garavito  had  aroused  were  now 
confirmed,  and  the  Governor  flew  into  a  violent 
rage.  If  he  had  any  inclination  to  suspend  judg- 
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ment,  his  officials  made  that  impossible  by  feeding 
his  anger  and  encouraging  his  suspicions.  Balboa 
had  at  last  delivered  himself  into  their  hands  and 
they  did  not  intend  to  allow  him  to  escape.  After 
hasty  preparations  Pedrarias  and  his  suite  speedily 
set  out  for  Ada.  Arriving  there,  he  immediately 
began  to  question  the  prisoners,  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  was  impressed  by  their  account  of 
the  affair  and  at  first  seemed  willing  to  accept  their 
explanation.  But  there  were  two  forces  at  work 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  believe  in  Balboa’s  in¬ 
nocence.  There  was  Garavito  burning  with  a  desire 
to  injure  Vasco  Nunez,  while  Corral,  de  la  Puente 
and  other  influential  officials  encouraged  Pedrarias 
to  put  the  darkest  interpretation  on  every  act  and  , 
word.  Soon  Pedrarias  was  convinced  that  a  conspi¬ 
racy  had  been  formed  against  him.  His  hatred  and 
fear  of  Balboa,  which  had  never  entirely  subsided, 
broke  forth  again  with  increased  intensity.  The 
Governor  worked  himself  into  an  insane  fury,'  curs¬ 
ing  Balboa  uncontrollably  and  heaping  violent 
threats  upon  his  absent  son.  He  immediately  decided 
to  seize  Vasco  Nunez  and  have  him  brought  to  Acla. 
The  difficulty  of  taking  Balboa  by  force  from  among 
his  own  followers  was  considered  too  great  to  be 
risked,  and  Pedrarias  instead  decided  to  lure  the 
Adelantado  into  Acla  and  to  arrest  him  there.  Hid¬ 
ing  his  true  feelings  and  intentions,  the  Governor 
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wrote  a  letter,  couched  in  the  friendliest  terms,  tell¬ 
ing  the  Adelantado  that  he  had  learned  of  the  need 
for  materials  for  the  ships,  and  inviting  Balboa  to 
come  immediately  to  Ada  to  arrange  for  the  supplies 
and  to  discuss  plans  for  the  contemplated  voyage. 
The  fateful  letter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  mes¬ 
sengers,  and  Pedrarias  again  abandoned  himself  to 
curses  and  threats. 

In  the  meantime,  Balboa  and  his  companions,  un¬ 
aware  of  what  had  happened  at  Ada,  were  on  their 
island  awaiting  the  return  of  their  envoys  and  plan¬ 
ning  the  discovery  of  the  rich  kingdoms  to  the 
South.  It  happened  that  there  was  at  this  time  in  the 
Indies  a  strange  fellow  named  Micer  Codro,  a  Vene¬ 
tian  and  a  wandering  astrologer,  who  had  been  lured 
to  the  New  World  by  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
gold,  and  who  displayed  his  professional  skill  by 
reading  the  fortunes  of  his  companions  in  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies.  The  story  is  told  that  in  the  days  when 
Balboa  was  supreme  in  Darien,  this  Micer  Codro 
read  the  discoverer’s  fate  in  the  stars,  telling  Bal¬ 
boa  that  when  a  certain  star  was  found  riding  in 
a  portion  of  the  heavens,  such  a  time  would  mark  a 
period  of  great  peril. 

“But,”  he  added,  “if  you  pass  these  perilous  days 
in  safety,  you  will  be  the  doer  of  great  deeds,  and 
the  richest  captain  the  Indies  have  ever  known.” 

One  night  while  awaiting  the  return  of  his  en- 
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voys  from  Ada,  Balboa  found  himself  idling  upon 
a  strip  of  beach,  chatting  with  his  companions.  His 
great  labors  had  been  finished.  A  few  more  days  of 
rest  and  he  would  sail  into  a  future  bright  with  the 
promise  of  new  empires  to  be  found,  new  riches  and 
new  glory.  The  tropic  night  was  large  and  fair,  and 
the  unclouded  sky  sparkled  with  stars  like  daffodils 
in  a  field.  On  such  a  night  the  heart  is  warmed  and 
the  imagination  soars.  For  Balboa  the  future  held  a 
glorious  name  and  deeds  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
great  of  Spain,  for  at  last  he  was  once  more  on  the 
shores  of  that  sea  which  his  own  courage  had  won 
for  Spain  and  whose  mysteries  he  was  about  to  re¬ 
veal.  Then,  scanning  the  heavens,  Balboa  suddenly 
discoyered  his  fateful  star  in  its  appointed  place,  and 
with  a  shout  leaped  to  his  feet. 

“Behold !”  he  cried,  “My  star  of  destiny!  What 
foolish  men  we  are  to  put  our  faith  in  men  like  Micer 
Codro!  For  you  remember  he  said  that  when  that 
star  was  there,  my  life  would  be  in  peril.  Yet  here  I 
am,  three  hundred  faithful  soldiers  at  my  side  and 
four  stout  ships  to  lead  us  to  wealth  and  fame !” 

And  then,  eager  to  find  some  confirmation  of  his 
own  hopes,  he  went  on : 

“But  wait !  He  may  be  right  in  part.  For  did  he 
not  say  that  if  the  peril  passed,  I  would  be  the  richest 
lord  in  all  these  lands?  Then  that  much  of  his  proph¬ 
ecy  I’ll  believe !” 
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Such  is  the  tale  the  old  chroniclers  tell  of  Micer 
Codro’s  prophecy.  And  if  their  tale  is  true,  it  shows 
the  Venetian  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  little  fore¬ 
sight,  for  as  Balboa  sat  jesting  on  the  beach,  the 
messengers  with  Pedrarias’  letter  were  on  their 
way. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE  PROPHECY  FULFILLED 

EDRARIAS’  letter,  written  in  honeyed  terms 
as  from  a  father  to  his  son,  completely  disarmed 
Balboa.  His  anxiety  for  his  envoys  was  now  relieved, 
and  greatly  pleased  by  the  Governor’s  friendly 
words,  he  immediately  prepared  to  set  out  for  Ada. 
He  gave  charge  of  his  men  and  ships  to  one  of  his 
officers,  and  taking  with  him  only  two  or  three  com¬ 
panions,  departed  with  the  Governor’s  messengers. 
No  word  of  warning  had  come  to  him  from  his  com¬ 
rades  in  Ada,  and  untroubled  by  suspicion  or  doubt 
he  eagerly  went  to  meet  Pedrarias,  rejoicing  that  the 
irritable  old  man  was  in  an  amiable  mood  and  appar¬ 
ently  willing  to  give  him  assistance. 

The  little  party  was  not  long  on  its  way  before 
the  Governor’s  messengers  began  to  be  troubled  by 
doubts.  Balboa’s  frank  and  cheerful  demeanor  awoke 
compassion  in  their  breasts.  His  conduct  did  not 
seem  to  them  to  be  that  of  a  man  plotting  treason, 
and  their  suspicions  were  completely  allayed  by  the 
willingness  with  which  he  had  agreed  to  return  with 
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them.  Would  a  guilty  man  be  so  ready  to  leave  his 
comrades  and  ships  and  so  carelessly  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  man  against  whom  he  was  plotting  ? 
The  messengers  knew  that  Pedrarias’  real  intentions 
and  feelings  were  utterly  unlike  those  expressed  in 
his  dissimulating  letter,  and  convinced  now  that  Bal¬ 
boa  was  innocently  hurrying  to  destruction,  they 
finally  felt  compelled  to  warn  him  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  It  was  still  not  too  late  for  him  to  turn 
back  and  rejoin  his  companions,  to  sail  away  safely 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  malignant  persecutors. 

Although  surprised  at  what  he  heard,  Balboa  was 
inclined  to  regard  their  fears  as  exaggerated.  He 
told  them  that  Pedrarias  frequently  got  angry  at 
imaginary  wrongs  and  that  he  was  certain  he  would 
be  able  to  appease  the  old  man’s  wrath.  Besides,  he 
added,  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  treason  against  the 
Crown  or  the  Governor,  and  therefore  he  had  no 
reason  to  fear  for  his  safety.  In  vain  the  messengers 
urged  him  to  retrace  his  steps  before  it  would  be  too 
late.  Balboa  confidently  continued  with  them. 

But  when  the  party  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
wooden  fort,  which  Balboa  had  constructed  near  the 
Rio  de  las  Balsas,  his  assurance  gave  way  to  alarm. 
There  he  was  met  by  an  armed  band,  including  the 
bravest  and  strongest  of  Pedrarias’  soldiers,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Ada  to  meet  him  and  put  him 
under  arrest.  Commanding  them  was  Francisco 
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Pizarro,  Balboa’s  companion  in  many  a  desperate 
venture. 

“Alas,  Francisco  Pizarro,”  said  Balboa  sadly,  “it 
was  not  in  this  manner  that  you  used  to  come  forth 
to  greet  me !” 

But  Pizarro,  “the  model  subordinate,  the  ever- 
dutiful  one,”  remembered  nothing  but  his  orders 
from  Pedrarias.  Balboa  was  manacled  and  placed 
in  chains.  At  Ada  the  strongest  house  was  converted 
into  a  prison  and  Vasco  Nunez  was  confined  under 
heavy  guard. 

With  Balboa  in  his  custody,  Pedrarias  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  an  officer  to  the  South  Sea  to  take  charge 
of  the  men  and  ships  in  the  Governor’s  name.  Then  , 
he  ordered  the  Chief  Judge  Espinosa  to  make  a 
complete  summary  of  all  the  offenses,  past  and 
present,  charged  against  Balboa  which  were  to  > 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  criminal  indictment.  When  . 
this  was  done,  the  Governor  paid  a  visit  to  his  son- 
in-law.  He  was  still  unwilling  to  show  his  true 
intentions,  but  instead  addressed  Balboa  affection¬ 
ately,  telling  him  that  his  imprisonment  was  a  mere 
formality  and  urging  him  to  be  at  ease. 

“Do  not  be  grieved,  my  son,  at  your  imprison-  j 
ment,  he  said.  I  have  ordered  this  process  only  to 
satisfy  the  Treasurer  de  la  Puente.  It  is  merely  to 
prove  your  loyalty  beyond  a  doubt.” 

At  this  time,  however,  a  ship  was  preparing  to 
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i  leave  for  Spain  and  by  it  Pedrarias  sent  a  letter  to 
Court,  telling  the  King  that  Balboa  had  been  im- 
S  prisoned,  but  especially  emphasizing  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  send  someone  to  look  after  the  all- 
important  vessels  on  the  South  Sea.  Nothing  was 
said  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  being  brought 
against  Vasco  Nunez,  and  no  advice  was  sought  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  trial  should  be  conducted. 
Pedrarias  had  already  made  up  his  mind  about  that. 

Even  before  this  ship  sailed  and  before  Balboa 
had  been  brought  to  trial,  it  was  well  understood  by 
the  officials  of  Pedrarias  that  Vasco  Nunez  was 
doomed.  On  the  same  vessel  bearing  the  Governor’s 
letter  a  personal  envoy  was  being  sent  to  Court  by 
de  la  Puente,  the  man  who  had  been  instructed  by 
the  late  King  Ferdinand  to  mediate  between  Balboa 
and  Pedrarias.  The  object  of  this  envoy’s  journey 
clearly  reveals  the  petty  hatred  and  greed  which  mo¬ 
tivated  Balboa’s  enemies,  for  this  man  was  sent  to 
obtain  for  de  la  Puente  the  award  of  the  ships  which 
Balboa  had  built.  These  vessels  were  expected  to 
carry  their  master  to  riches  and  fame,  and  the  Treas¬ 
urer  was  not  the  only  one  seeking  their  command. 
Even  Espinosa,  by  whom  the  charges  against  Bal¬ 
boa  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  judged — for  there 
were  no  juries  then — was  busy  manoeuvring  for 
their  possession.  He  spoke  to  various  members  of 
the  South  Sea  Company,  the  men  who  had  borne 
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most  of  the  expense  of  building  the  ships,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  them  to  present  a  petition  to  Pedrarias 
asking  that  the  impending  trial  should  be  conducted 
quickly  so  that  there  would  not  be  undue  delay  and 
the  soldiers  given  an  opportunity  to  become  dis¬ 
affected  and  withdraw.  And  the  petition  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  request  that  the  command  of  the  ships 
should  be  entrusted  to  Espinosa! 

“And  to  that  were  added,”  says  Oviedo,  “many 
other  words  favorable  to  Espinosa,  which  he  had 
signed  by  several  deputies  of  the  Company.” 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  what  sort  of  justice 
would  be  meted  to  Balboa  from  the  hands  of  an 
insane  dotard  bent  on  personal  revenge  and  his  two 
most  powerful  officials  who  were  ambitious  to  re¬ 
move  Balboa  so  that  they  might  possess  his  ships. 

In  spite  of  the  zeal  with  which  Balboa’s  enemies 
were  seeking  his  ruin,  it  was  still  necessary  to  find 
someone  willing  to  testify  that  Vasco  Nunez  had 
sent  his  comrades  to  Ada  with  treasonable  intent. 
And  at  this  time  Garavito  came  forward  in  the  role 
of  the  betrayer,  to  give  testimony  under  oath  against 
his  friend.  For  this  Garavito  was  not  only  promised 
immunity  for  his  participation,  but  honors  and  re¬ 
wards  if  he  would  yield  to  Pedrarias’  wish.  Garavito 
gave  his  false  testimony  and  the  case  against  Balboa 
was  complete.  Now  Pedrarias  could  rejoice.  After 
years  of  waiting  his  enemy  was  delivered  into  his 
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f hands.  Now  there  was  no  meddlesome  Bishop  pres¬ 
ent  to  interfere  and  threaten,  no  protesting  voice 
tto  be  raised  in  the  Council  on  the  doomed  man’s  be- 
ihalf.  Now  Pedrarias  could  exact  full  payment  for 
ithe  scoffing,  the  sharp  criticism  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  the  ridicule  and  denunciation  of  Balboa’s  letters 
ito  Court.  A  new  governor  might  be  on  his  way  to 
1  Darien,  but  before  he  arrived  Pedrarias  would  have 
;at  last  avenged  himself  fully.  Once  more  Pedrarias 
felt  moved  to  visit  Balboa  in  his  prison,  but  this 
itime  to  taunt  and  gloat  over  his  helpless  victim. 

“Until  now,”  he  announced,  “I  have  treated  you 
;  as  a  son,  because  I  thought  you  faithful  to  the  King 
;  and  to  me  as  his  Governor.  But  henceforth  you  are 
mot  my  son,  and  I  regard  you  as  an  enemy!” 

In  vain  Balboa  protested  his  innocence. 

“These  are  all  falsehoods  that  you  have  heard,” 
he  said.  “Do  you  think  that  if  I  had  been  bent  on 
treason  I  would  have  come  at  your  command?  Did 
I  not  have  three  hundred  men  at  my  command  and 
four  ships  in  which  I  could  have  sailed  beyond  your 
reach,  and  whether  I  found  wealth  or  not,  at  least 
have  been  free?  But  I  came  here  of  my  own  free  will 
at  your  calling,  knowing  my  innocence  of  any  plot 
.against  the  Spanish  Crown  or  yourself.” 

Pedrarias  mocked  Balboa  in  reply  and  departed  in 
glee. 

Where  there  was  such  a  unity  of  purpose  there 
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could  not  be  much  delay,  and  on  January  12,  1519, 
Espinosa  informed  Pedrarias  that  he  was  prepared 
to  pass  judgment.  But  even  Espinosa  shrank  for  a 
moment  from  the  evil  he  was  about  to  commit,  and 
sought  to  shift  some  of  the  responsibility  from  him¬ 
self.  For  he  asked  Pedrarias  if  the  indictments 
should  not  be  submitted  for  final  judgment  to  the 
King  or  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  “at  least  the 
indictment  of  the  said  Adelantado  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  as  befitted  his  rank  and  the  title  and  dignity 
of  his  person.”  But  to  this  suggestion  Pedrarias 
was  cold,  and  he  insisted  that  Espinosa  should  pass 
final  judgment,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Judge’s 
verdict  would  be  guilty. 

The  bill  of  indictment  against  Balboa  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  Pedrarias  and  his  officials.  It  con¬ 
tained  page  after  page  of  charge  and  accusation, 
including  every  offense  which  Balboa  was  alleged  to 
have  committed  since  he  first  set  foot  in  Tierra 
Firme.  His  treatment  of  Bachelor  Enciso,  the  death 
of  Nicuesa,  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to  Davaive, 
his  sending  to  Cuba  for  recruits — all  these  were 
enumerated  as  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
Indeed,  the  only  charge  which  was  not  clearly  de¬ 
fined  and  exactly  stated  was  the  very  charge  on 
which  he  had  been  arrested  for  treason !  This  charge 
was  stated  in  language  as  evasive  and  vague  as  its 
proof  was  inconclusive  and  non-existent. 
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At  length  Espinosa  rendered  his  verdict.  Gara- 
vito  was  given  his  freedom.  Rodrigo  Perez  was  par- 
'  doned  because  he  was  a  priest.  Argiiello,  as  Balboa’s 
;  agent  and  author  of  the  purloined  letter ;  Munoz, 
Botello,  Valderrabano  and  Balboa  himself  were 
found  guilty.  Pedrarias  passed  the  sentence. 

“If  they  have  sinned,”  said  he,  “let  them  die!” 
And  they  were  sentenced  to  have  their  heads  cut  off 
in  the  public  square  of  Ada. 

The  condemned  men  were  entitled  by  law  to  appeal 
’  to  the  Jeronomite  Fathers  at  Santo  Domingo  or  to 
the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain.  Pedrarias  denied 
them  that  right. 

Now  might  Balboa  have  spoken  the  same  words 
which  Christopher  Columbus  vainly  uttered  from 
the  depths  of  despair  and  neglect:  “Weep  for  me, 
’  whoever  has  charity,  truth  and  justice !” 

•  •••••*« 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  dismal  day  in  January, 
1519,1  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  was  led  from  his 
prison  into  the  public  square  at  Ada.  He  was  in 
chains  and  a  heavy  guard  surrounded  him.  The 
i  newly  erected  scaffold  was  waiting.  The  headman’s 
1  block,  a  log  covered  with  a  piece  of  canvas,  was  in 
its  place.  Balboa’s  friends  and  followers,  ignorant 
of  their  chieftain’s  fate,  were  far  away  on  a  distant 
i  island.  The  inhabitants  of  Ada,  however  bitter  their 
1  hearts  may  have  been  against  the  injustice  they  were 
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to  witness,  were  helpless  before  the  armed  soldiery 
of  the  ruthless  Governor.  Awed  into  silence,  they 
saw  the  condemned  man  being  marched  toward  the 
scaffold,  preceded  by  a  herald  who  proclaimed :  “This 
is  the  justice  which  our  Lord  the  King  and  Pedrarias 
his  Lieutenant,  in  his  name,  commands  to  be  done 
upon  this  man  as  a  traitor  and  usurper  of  the  lands 
subject  to  the  Royal  Crown.” 

“A  falsehood!”  Balboa  cried.  “It  is  not  true!  I 
have  always  sought  to  serve  the  King,  and  with  all 
my  strength  and  power  to  increase  his  domains !” 

In  vain  his  protest ;  in  vain  his  great  service  to  the 
Crown,  his  titles,  his  discovery.  The  hand  of  Fate 
was  upon  him,  and  Justice  turned  away. 

He  protested  no  more.  With  calm  features  and 
with  the  dignity  of  a  conquistador  who  had  faced 
death  many  times,  he  mounted  the  scaffold  steps.  A 
priest  confessed  him  and  the  last  rites  of  the  Church 
were  administered.  Then  with  one  swift  glance  at 
the  awed  faces  about  him,  at  the  light  of  day  and 
the  beauty  of  earth,  he  silently  knelt  and  placed  his 
head  upon  the  block.  One  stroke,  and  the  executioner 
had  done  his  work. 

Then  in  ghastly  succession  were  beheaded  his 
friends  Andres  de  Valderrabano,  Luis  Botello  and 
Hernando  Munoz.  And  as  Arguello,  the  last  of  the 
condemned,  was  being  led  to  the  block,  the  light  of 
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day  was  fading,  and  the  people,  sick  at  the  carnage 
they  had  witnessed,  cried  out  to  call  a  halt. 

“Enough !  Enough !”  they  shouted,  saying  that 
God  by  sending  the  night  wished  to  prevent  further 
death.  Their  prayers  could  not  move  Pedrarias. 

“I  myself  would  rather  die,”  he  said,  “than  to 
i  spare  one  of  them.” 

And  in  the  fading  light  of  evening  Argiiello  met 
his  death. 

To  quiet  the  insane  jealousy  and  rage  that  had 
tormented  him  for  years,  Pedrarias  witnessed  these 
(deaths  by  peeping  from  behind  a  lattice  window  in 
;a  dwelling  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  the  place  of 
(execution.  But  even  the  sacrifice  of  these  men  could 
mot  appease  his  hatred,  and  he  had  Balboa’s  head 
placed  upon  a  pike  and  stationed  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square,  in  the  town  which  Balboa  had  built 
;and  whence  he  had  first  set  out  in  quest  ofthe  South 
:  Sea. 

Thus  in  his  forty-fourth  year  died  the  Adelantado 
'Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Captain  of  the  South  Sea 
and  Discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  victim  of  the 
envy  and  malice  aroused  by  his  own  great  deeds. 
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In  May,  1520,  Lope  de  Sosa,  the  new  Governor  of  , 
Castilla  del  Oro,  arrived  to  supersede  Pedrarias.  His 
appointment  had  been  largely  the  result  of  Oviedo’s 
complaints  against  Pedrarias  at  court,  and  the  new 
Governor  was  accompanied  by  a  judge,  Juan  Ro- 
1  driguez  de  Alarconcillo,  who  was  commissioned  to 
subject  Pedrarias  to  a  residencia  and  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  his  administration.  Now, 
at  last,  it  seemed  that  the  tide  was  beginning  to  turn 
.  against  Pedrarias.  The  day  of  reckoning  had  come. 
But  when  it  seemed  that  justice,  long-delayed,  was 
about  to  be  done,  fortune  once  again  favored  Pedra¬ 
rias.  For  Lope  de  Sosa  was  suddenly  stricken  ill 
while  on  board  his  vessel  in  the  harbor,  and  even 
before  he  could  disembark  for  his  inauguration, 
died  without  ever  setting  feet  in  Tierra  Firme. 
For  Pedrarias  this  was,  of  course,  the  greatest  good 
luck,  but  he  cleverly  masked  his  elation  and  showed 
every  sign  of  deep  grief.  He  arranged  an  elaborate 
funeral,  paid  great  homage  to  the  deceased  and 
with  impressive  rites  interred  the  body  before  the 
altar  of  the  church  at  Santa  Maria.  Upon  the  dead 
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governor’s  nephew  and  upon  Judge  Alarconcillo 
he  lavished  every  attention  and  courtesy  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  their  staying  as  guests  in  his  house.  As  one 
might  have  suspected,  this  kindness  and  generous 
hospitality  was  not  without  its  purpose.  As  soon  as 
Pedrarias  and  Alarconcillo  were  on  friendly  terms, 
the  Governor  revealed  his  motives.  He  offered  the 
judge  the  same  salary  and  position  in  his  own  rg£- 
muejthat  he  would  have  held  under  de  Sosa,  and  by 
adroit  flattery  and  promises  of  future  rewards,  won 
the  judge’s  complete  good  will.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  sent  out  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
Pedi  arias  administration,  Alarconcillo  promptly 
wrote  to  Court  for  permission  to  serve  under  the 
Governor. 


Haying  thus  assured  himself  a  judge  whose  find¬ 
ings  in  the  pending  residencia  would  be  entirely 
favorable,  the  wily  Governor  forthwith  dispatched 
his  wife  Dona  Isabel  to  Court  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  gold  and  pearls  to  have  Alarconcillo’s  appoint¬ 
ment  confirmed  and  to  see  that  Pedrarias  should  be 
continued  as  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro.  In  this 
she  had  little  difficulty.  The  Emperor,  Don  Carlos, 
was  away  from  Spain  at  the  time  and  Pedrarias’ 
old  friend,  the  villainous  Bishop  Juan  de  Fonseca, 
was  once  more  in  power.  The  business  was  trans- 
acted  unostentatiously  and  with  perhaps  no  more 
notse  than  that  which  usually  accompanies  an 
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exchange  of  gold.  In  September  of  1520  Pedrarias 
was  officially  re-appointed  Governor,  and  in  the 
following  July  Alarconcillo  was  given  permisssion 
to  take  the  residencia — a  grotesque  reversal  of  the 
usual  process,  for  the  very  purpose  of  a  residencia 
was  to  establish  the  manner  in  which  an  officer  had 
performed  his  duties  and  hence  was  a  means  of 
determining  his  fitness  for  continued  responsibility. 

By  this  time  Pedrarias  had  established  himself  at 
Panama,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  there  with  much 
formality  he  published  the  announcement  of  the 
approaching  residencia.  He  also  sent  heralds  to 
Ada  and  Santa  Maria  to  announce  the  investigation 
and  to  invite  all  those  who  had  charges  to  make  to 
be  prepared  to  present  them.  But  this,  as  Oviedo  re¬ 
marked,  was  received  as  a  great  joke  and  provoked 
much  cynical  laughter,  for  everyone  knew  that 
Pedrarias  had  already  been  re-appointed  Governor 
and  would  remain  as  such  after  the  residencia,  and 
that  it  would  therefore  be  folly  to  bring  any  charges 
against  him.  With  Balboa’s  fate  fresh  in  mind,  none 
of  the  settlers  was  foolhardy  enough  to  make  com¬ 
plaint,  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  just 
what  it  had  to  be  under  the  circumstances — a  com¬ 
plete  indorsement  of  Pedrarias’  rule.  Thus  in 
the  formal  and  perfunctory  examination  which 
Alarconcillo  made,  not  a  word  was  mentioned  about 
Balboa,  his  trial  and  execution.  Alarconcillo’s  re- 
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port  to  the  Court  bluntly  declared  that  Pedrarias  had 
served  the  Crown  “well,  loyally  and  with  great  dili¬ 
gence.” 

Balboa’s  execution,  however,  did  not  go  entirely 
unnoticed.  In  1521  his  brother,  Gonzalo  Balboa,  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Emperor  for  Balboa’s  posessions  which 
had  been  confiscated  by  Pedrarias  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  with  the  property  of  convicted  traitors.  He 
stated  in  his  petition  that  Balboa  had  not  been  guilty 
of  treason,  but  had  been  the  victim  of  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  Pedrarias.  Strangely  enough, His  Ma¬ 
jesty  seemed  to  agree  with  this  view  and  although  he 
made  no  apparent  effort  to  have  Pedrarias  punished, 
he  nevertheless  issued  a  decree  in  which  he  granted 
Gonzalo’s  petition  and  at  the  same  time  spoke  of  the 
signal  services  Vasco  Nunez  had  rendered  to  the 
Crown.  But  the  order  for  the  resoration  of  Balboa’s 
property  was  addressed  to  the  “Governor  of  Castilla 
del  Oro,”  who  was  none  other  than  Pedrarias.  For 
him  to  comply  with  the  order  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  an  admission  of  his  own  evil  conduct. 
He  therefore  characteristically  ignored  the  order 
and  the  matter  came  to  nothing.  From  such  events 
the  student  of  history  begins  to  wonder  just  how  [ 
well-acquainted  the  rulers  of  Spain  were  with  the 
management  of  their  own  possessions  and  just  how 
much  they  were  deceived  by  their  own  trusted  sub¬ 
ordinates.  The  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  many 
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of  the  official  acts  of  the  Spanish  government  may 
be  observed  from  the  fact  that  in  1522,  Rodrigo 
Perez,  the  friend  of  Balboa  who  had  been  pardoned 
for  his  share  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  because  he 
was  a  priest  and  who  had  been  shipped  off  to  Spain 
in  chains,  was  sent  back  to  Castilla  del  Oro  promoted 
to  the  office  of  arch-deacon ! 

“From  which  it  may  be  seen,”  observed  Oviedo, 
“with  what  justice  Vasco  Nunez  was  condemmed, 
when  his  chief  accomplice  comes  back  not  only 
acquitted  but  with  honors.” 

Although  the  efforts  of  Balboa’s  brother  were 
without  result,  Pedrarias  had  a  relentless  foeman  in 
Oviedo,  who  had  left  Darien  years  before  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  reporting  the  evil  condition  of 
the  government  to  the  king.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Lope  de  Sosa  and  had 
returned  to  Tierra  Firme  with  him.  He  saw  that  the 
fraudulent  residencia  conducted  by  Alarconcillo  had 
simply  served  to  make  Pedrarias  more  secure  in  his 
office.  He  saw  that  Pedrarias,  instead  of  mending 
his  ways,  was  now  convinced  of  his  immunity  from 
punishment  and  was  continuing  his  career  of  rob¬ 
bing,  enslaving  and  murdering  the  natives  with  un¬ 
abated  vigor;  Finally,  when  Oviedo  found  himself 
marked  to  be  the  victim  of  an  assassination  planned 
by  Pedrarias  and  Bachelor  Corral,  he  promptly  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain  and  began  another  campaign 
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against  the  Governor.  He  was  again  successful,  and 
in  1526  Pedro  de  los  Rios  was  sent  out  as  Governor, 
accompanied  by  another  judge  to  take  a  residencia. 
But  the  wily  Pedrarias  slipped  away  once  more.  His 
wife  was  still  active  at  Court  on  his  behalf,  and  al¬ 
though  she  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  she  had  nevertheless  man¬ 
aged  to  nullify  Oviedo’s  efforts  as  far  as  Pedrarias 
was  concerned.  She  obtained  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  the  second  residencia  should  appertain  only  to 
events  which  transpired  since  the  first  inquiry,  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  investigation  of  Balboa’s  death 
was  a  second  time  prevented.  And  while  being  re¬ 
placed  as  Governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  his  wife 
had  obtained  him  the  government  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  and  newly  conquered  district  of  Nicarauga. 
And  there  he  continued  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  Again 
he  beheaded  an  officer  who  offended  him.  On  two 
occasions  bishops  who  had  quarrelled  with  him  were 
later  found  dead,  victims  of  mysterious  poisonings. 
He  held  gladiatorial  exhibitions  in  which  naked  In¬ 
dians,  armed  only  with  sticks,  were  placed  in  en¬ 
closures  and  set  upon  by  starved  hounds  who  de¬ 
voured  them.  Oviedo  estimates  that  more  than  two 
million  Indians  perished  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  his  rule  in  Tierra  Firme.  Death  finally  overtook 
him  as  he  was  approaching  his  ninetieth  year.  After 
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receiving  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  he  died  peace¬ 
fully  in  bed  at  Leon,  his  capital,  in  1531. 


As  for  Andres  Garavito,  he  received  his  full  re¬ 
ward  from  Pedrarias  for  having  betrayed  Balboa. 
He  obtained  possession  of  the  Indian  woman  he  had 
so  long  coveted  and  in  time  became  one  of  Pedra¬ 
rias’  favored  captains  and  confidantes.  Pedrarias 
recommended  him  in  dispatches  to  Court,  with  the 
result  that  in  1525  the  Emperor  expressed  great 
pleasure  with  Garavito’s  services  to  the  Crown  and 
encouraged  the  Governor  to  favor  him  whenever 
possible.  The  traitor  died  suddenly,  apparently  of 
heart  failure,  while  engaged  in  a  mock  tilting  con¬ 
test  at  Acla,  in  the  year  1530. 

Espinosa’s  last  important  act  as  judge  was  his 
verdict  against  Balboa,  for  thereafter  he  devoted 
himself  to  military  exploits.  As  a  reward  for  his 
cooperation  in  removing  Balboa,  Pedrarias  gave 
him  the  ships  Vasco  Nunez  had  built.  In  the  two 
larger  ones,  which  Balboa  had  named  “San  Cris¬ 
tobal”  and  “Santa  Maria  de  la  Buena  Esperanza,” 
he  made  successful  voyages  along  the  coast  and 
plundered  the  natives  of  vast  quantities  of  gold.  He 
became  immensely  rich,  went  to  Spain  to  receive  a 
1  coat  of  arms,  and  returned  to  the  New  World  where 
he  died  in  his  seventieth  year  in  the  town  of  Cuzco 
in  1537. 
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“He  became  rich,”  said  Oviedo,  “through  the 
laborings  and  sufferings  of  the  Adalantado  Nunez 
de  Balboa,  whom  he  had  helped  to  behead.” 

Bachelor  Enciso,  who  had  left  Darien  in  1518, 
remained  in  Spain  long  enough  to  write  his  “Suma 
de  Geografia,”  thus  earning  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  written  the  first  book  about  the  New  World  to  be 
published  in  Spain.  He  later  returned  to  Tierra 
Firme  and  died  naturally  at  an  advanced  age,  as  did 
Puente  and  Corral,  who  had  also  played  leading  roles 
in  Balboa’s  tragic  taking  off.  Thus,  justice,  in  this 
world  at  least,  was  never  visited  on  any  of  the  men 

who  had  cut  short  the  career  of  Vasco  Nunez. 

•  •••«••• 

In  November,  1532,  after  persevering  through 
eight  years  of  miserable  suffering.  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro  found  himself  on  a  peak  in  the  Andes.  Be¬ 
low  him  lay  the  town  of  Caxamarca,  and  nearby 
were  the  white  pavilions,  thick  as  snow-flakes,  of  the 
encamped  army  of  the  Inca  Atahualpa.  At  last  Pi- 
zarro  had  found  the  realm  where  men  ate  and  drank 
from  vessels  of  gold,  where  gold  was  more  common 
than  the  iron  of  Biscay.  And  in  finding  this  golden 
kingdom  of  Peru,  Francisco  Pizarro  realized  the 
shattered  dream  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 
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Prologue 

1  The  second  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1493  brought 
:  fifteen  hundred  men  to  Espanola,  and  Ovando  in 

1502  came  with  twenty-five  hundred.  There  were 
:also  a  number  of  smaller  immigrations  which,  al- 
1  lowing  for  depletion  through  death,  made  a  Spanish 
]  population  of  probably  five  thousand. 

2  Columbus  named  the  island  Insula  Hispanise,  or 
Isla  Espanola  in  Spanish.  This  became  Espanola, 
vwhence  the  English  corruption,  Hispaniola. 

3  The  first  important  settlement  had  been  origin¬ 
ally  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  named 
New  Isabella.  It  was  destroyed  by  hurricane  in 
1504.  It  was  rebuilt  then  on  the  right  bank  and  re¬ 
mained  Santo  Domingo. 

4  There  were  two  edicts,  one  of  22d  June,  I497> 
ordering  that  men  and  women  who  had  committed 
[jany  crime  meriting  the  mines  or  exile,  were  to  be 
-sent  to  Espanola, — those  who  have  been  exiled  for 
II life,  for  ten  years,  others  for  five  years;  the  second 
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permitted  certain  criminals  to  commute  their  sen¬ 
tences  by  serving  for  one  or  two  years  under  Colum¬ 
bus.  Another  edict  of  6th  May,  1497,  exempted  from 
all  duties,  household  or  agricultural  necessaries  sent 
to  Espanola.  .  .  .  Oppenheim. 

5  There  were  three  governors  before  Don  Diego 
Columbus  took  charge.  The  first  was  his  father,  the 
Admiral.  The  second  was  Bobadilla,  who  came  out 
in  August,  1500;  and  the  third  was  Nicolas  de 
Ovando,  who  came  out  in  April,  1502. 

6  The  following  sequence  of  events  will  give  some 
notion  of  the  great  and  steady  depopulation  of  the 
land: 

Espanola  “is  most  populous,”  said  Christopher 
Columbus  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  “There  were 
1,200,000  souls,”  says  Bishop  Las  Casas,  of  whom 
he  says  more  than  nine-tenths  perished  during  the 
eight  years  of  Ovando’s  government. 

In  May,  1509,  King  Ferdinand  wrote  to  Ovando: 
“You  say  that  there  are  few  Indians  in  this  island, 
and  that  it  will  be  well  to  bring  them  from  other 
islands.  I  now  order  the  Governor  that  he  should 
provide  for  the  mines  as  many  Indians  as  may  be 
requisite.” 

An  anonymous  memorial  (thought  by  Oppenheim 
to  have  been  written  probably  by  Las  Casas)  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Cardinal  Ximenes  at  about  1517-18  says 
that  the  native  population  of  Espanola  had  been 
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reduced  from  a  million  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
;people. 


Benzoni,  writing  shortly  after  1541,  says  that 
'“out  of  the  two  million  of  original  inhabitants, 
(through  the  number  of  suicides  and  other  deaths 
^occasioned  by  the  oppressive  labor  imposed  by  the 
(Spaniards,  and  their  cruelties,  there  are  not  150  now 
(to  be  found,  and  this  has  been  their  way  of  making 
(Christians  of  them.” 

While  varying  in  their  estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
(native  population,  the  authorities  nevertheless  all 
(agree  on  the  fact  that  the  land  was  depopulated,  and 
( all  give  the  same  reason  for  it. 

7  The  first  kidnapping  expedition  was  to  the  Lu- 
(cayan  Islands,  the  Bahamas  of  today.  “The  first 
(Spaniards  who  went  to  entrap  these  poor  Lucayans 
. .  .  .  told  the  simple  people  that  they  had  come  from 
The  heaven  of  their  forefathers,  where  these  fore¬ 
fathers  and  all  whom  the  Indians  had  loved  in  life 
vwere  now  drinking  in  the  delights  of  heavenly  ease: 
and  the  good  Spaniards  would  convey  the  Lucayans 
to  join  their  much  loved  ancestors  and  dear  ones. 
...  this  hideous  pretense  of  the  Spaniards  did  its 
v  work  .  .  .  and  the  end  was  that  in  five  years  forty 
(  thousand  of  these  deluded  Lucayans  were  carried  to 
Espanola.”  .  .  .  Helps. 

According  to  Herrera,  in  Ferdinand’s  instructions 
(t  to  Ovando  in  1501,  “Negro  slaves  born  in  the  power 
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of  Christians,  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Revenue  were  to 
receive  the  money  to  be  paid  for  their  permits.” 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  says  that  this  is  the  first  notice 
about  negroes  going  to  the  Indies. 

8  When  melting  time  came,  which  was  at  stated 
intervals  of  eight  months,  it  often  happened  that  I 
after  the  King’s  dues  were  paid  and  those  who  had 
claims  upon  the  produce  for  advances  already  made  i 
to  the  miners  were  satisfied,  nothing  remained  for  > 
the  miner  himself  .  .  .  and  so  all  this  blood  and  i 
toil  were  not  paid  for  even  in  money,  and  many  still 
continued  to  eat  their  meals  from  the  same  wooden  : 
platters  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  old  : 
country,  only  with  discontented  minds  and  souls  be-  > 
ginning  to  be  embruted  by  cruelty.  .  .  .  Helps. 

'  ;f 

Chapter  I 

1  Ojeda  left  Santo  Domingo  on  the  ioth  or  12th 
of  November,  1509  with  two  ships,  two  brigan¬ 
tines,  three  hundred  men  and  twelve  mares.  Don 
Diego  Nicuesa  was  also  given  permission  at  the  same  [ 
time  to  colonize  on  the  mainland,  and  he  sailed  from 
Santo  Domingo  a  few  days  after  Ojeda.  Cortes,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Mexico,  would  have  sailed  with 
Nicuesa  but  was  forced  to  remain  behind  because  of 
illness. 
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2  The  degree  of  Bachelor  exempted  the  possessor 
[from  certain  obligations,  military  and  municipal,  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt  and  such,  and  gave  him  certain 
privileges.  The  next  degree,  that  of  Licentiate,  car- 
rried  with  it  still  further  privileges.  The  degree  of 
[Doctor,  the  highest  conferred  by  the  university,  gave 
rthe  possessor  the  right  to  prefix  Don  to  his  name  and 
[placed  him  in  nearly  every  respect  on  a  par  with 
inoblemen.  In  any  case  the  degree  might  be  prefixed 
{to  the  possessor’s  name,  and  as  such,  naturally,  was 
a  title  of  distinction. 

3  Alcalde  Mayor  signifies  a  judge  learned  in  the 
ilaw,  who  exercises  ordinary  jurisdiction,  civil  and 
criminal,  in  a  town  or  district.  The  office  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  District  Judge  in  the  United  States. 
There  were,  however,  in  the  early  years  Alcaldes 
Mayores  who  were  not  law  judges  or  men  learned 
in  the  law.  They  governed  for  the  King  a  town  or  a 
city  which  was  not  the  capital  of  a  province.  .  .  . 

Bancroft 

4  Some  authorities — notably,  Oviedo, — say  that 
Balboa  was  hidden  not  in  a  cask,  but  in  a  sail  on 
the  deck. 

Chapter  II 

1  Peter  Martyr’s  phrase  was  Egregius  digladi¬ 
ator. 


2  According  to  Oviedo,  this  dog  gained  for  his 
master  altogether  more  than  two  thousand  pesos  of 
gold,  because  he  was  given  the  share  of  a  comrade 
in  the  distribution  of  gold  and  slaves.  Of  the  father 
dog,  Begerrico,  Herrera  says  that  he 'made  “won¬ 
derful  havoc  among  those  people,  and  therefore  he 
had  one  share  and  a  half  of  all  that  was  taken  al¬ 
lowed  him,  as  well  in  gold  and  slaves  and  other 
things,  as  was  done  to  one  that  carried  a  crossbow.” 

Since  Peter  Martyr,  or,  as  he  is  known  in  Italian, 
Pietro  Martire  d’Anghiera,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  authorities  for  events  described  in  this  work,  : 
a  word  about  him  is  appropriate.  He  was  a  Mila¬ 
nese,  born  in  1455.  He  was  a  soldier,  schoolmaster, 
ambassador,  statesman,  priest,  historian  and  gossip¬ 
ing  man  of  letters.  He  served  as  Papal  Bmthonotarv 
at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  and  while  1 
there  composed  his  work  on  America,  De  Orbe 
Novo,  an  account  of  the  New  World  and  its  won-  t 
ders,  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  Papal 
Court.  He  lived  in  Spain  from  a  time  preceding  the  : 
discovery  of  America  until  his  death  in  1526.  He 
was  an  amiable  and  cultured  man  who  entertained, 
whenever  possible,  captains  and  adventurers  return- 
ing  from  the  Indies  and  from  them  and  from  offi- 
cials  at  the  Spanish  Court  was  able  to  obtain  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  his  history.  MacNutt,  in  his  / 
translation  of  De  Orbe  Novo ,  cited  in  the  Bibliog- 
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raphy,  gives  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
the  historian. 


y  Chapter  III 

1  Juan  de  la  Cosa  is  the  author  of  the  Mapapiundi 
of  1500,  the  earliest  map  of  the  new  discoveries 
known  to  exist.  De  la  Cosa  was  owner  and  master  of 
the  Santa  Maria,  the  flagship  used  in  the  fksjt  voy¬ 
age  of  Columbus.  During  the  second  voyage  he  acted 
as  official  cartographer.  He  made  voyages  to  the  In¬ 
dies  in  1499  and  1501  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
killed  serving  under  Ojeda  in  1509.  The  original  of 
his  map  is  in  the  Naval  Museum  at  Madrid. 

2  “Their  arms  are  bows,  made  of  the  wood  of  a 
black  palm,  a  hmza.  long,  with  very  long  and  sharp 
arrows,  anointed  with  a  juice  which  is  so  evil  and 
pestilential  that  no  man  who  is  wounded  with  it  so 
as  to  draw  blood,  can  live,  although  it  should  not  be 
as  much  as  would  flow  from  the  prick  of  a  pin.  Thus 
few  if  any  who  have  been  wounded  with  this  juice 
fail  to  die. 

“This  juice  is  composed  of  many  things.  I  investi¬ 
gated  and  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  Province  of  Carthagena,  in  a  village 
called  Bahayre,  from  a  cacique  or  lord  whose  name 
was  Macavin.  He  showed  me  some  short  roots,  of 
a  yellow  color  and  disagreeable  smell,  and  told  me 
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that  they  were  dug  up  on  the  sea-shore,  near  the 
trees  which  we  call  mansanillos  [Manzanillo  de 
playa.  Hippomane  Mancinella,  Lin.  A  euphorbia- 
ceous  plant  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  man- 
shineel.-tr.ee.  .  .  .  Markham]  and  pieces  were  cut 
from  the  roots  of  that  pestiferous  tree.  They  then 
burnt  these  pieces  in  earthen  pots  and  made  them 
into  a  paste.  After  this  was  done,  they  sought  for 
certain  ants,  as  big  as  the  beetles  of  Spain,  which  are 
very  black  and  evil,  and  which,  by  merely  biting  a 
man,  cause  terrible  pain  .  .  .  one  of  the  soldiers 
was  bitten  by  an  ant,  and  suffered  so  much  pain  that 
at  last  he  lost  all  feeling  and  even  had  three  or  four 
bad  attacks  of  fever,  until  the  poison  had  run  its 
course.  They  also  seek  for  certain  very  large  spiders, 
and  for  certain  hairy  worms.  .  .  .  They  also  make 
the  poison  of  the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  the  head  and 
tail  of  a  fish  which  is  very  poisonous,  adding  toads 
and  the  tails  of  serpents,  together  with  certain  small 
apples  which  appear  in  colour  and  smell  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  Spain.  .  .  .  Other  roots  and  herbs 
form  ingredients  of  this  juice,  and  when  they  want 
to  make  it  they  prepare  a  great  fire  in  a  place  far 
from  theii  houses,  and  take  some  slave  girl  whom  I 
they  do  not  value,  and  make  her  watch  the  pots  and 
attend  to  the  brewing  of  the  poison,  but  the  smell 
kills  the  person  who  thus  makes  the  juice,  at  least  so 
I  have  heard.”  .  .  .  Cieza  de  Leon. 
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3  The  River  Darien,  otherwise  the  San  Juan,  is 
now  known  as  the  Atrato. 


Chapter  IV 

-  Ax  ... 

1  There  was  in  Seville  at  that  time  a  shrine  known 
as  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  which  was  very  pop¬ 
ular  and  much  reverenced. 

2  The  relative  value  of  Spanish  money  of  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  and  money  of  the  United 
States  of  today  is  for  obvious  reasons  very  difficult 
to  determine.  Oviedo  says  that  the  peso  de  oro  was 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  Castellano.  H.  H.  Bancroft 
reckons  the  value  of  a  peso  de  oro,  or  Castellano,  as 
equal  to  $2.56,  but  even  if  he  is  correct,  we  still  must 
determine  the  comparative  value  of  a  United  States 
dollar  of  today  and  one  of  1882,  when  Bancroft  made 
his  calculation.  Irving  Berdine  Richman,  writing 
in  1919,  estimates  the  purchasing  power  of  a  peso 
de  oro  at  $11.67. 

Chapter  V 

1  The  bond  of  community  which  existed  between 
men  belonging  to  the  same  provinces,  is  ...  a 
circumstance  which  shows  how  badly  welded  to¬ 
gether  were  the  various  provinces  of  Spain,  and  what 
different  interests  rose  from  this  diversity  of  race, 
habits  and  language.  .  .  .  Helps. 
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2  According  to  one  account,  Balboa  was  willing  to 
come  to  terms  with  Nicuesa  and  to  make  some  ar¬ 
rangement  profitable  to  them  both,  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  opposition  which  he 
himself  had  originally  started  and  which  Olano’s 
complaints  against  Nicuesa  had  further  augmented. 

3  Andagoya  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  boat  was  caulked  with  a  blunt  tool  only.  “This 
I  heard  from  the  caulker  who  did  the  work,”  he  says. 
This  meant  that  the  oakum  which  closed  the  seams 
between  the  timbers,  instead  of  being  driven  in  first 
with  a  sharp  caulking  iron  and  then  with  a  blunt  one, 
was  driven  in  only  with  the  latter. 


Chapter  VI 

1  The  discoverers  roughly  estimated  a  league  at 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  English 
miles.  A  meridian  or  geographical  league  at  that 
time  was  a  little  less  than  four  English  miles.  Since 
the  decline  of  Roman  influence  the  Spanish  have  had 
no  new  equivalent  for  the  English  mile  .  .  .  H.  H. 

Bancroft. 

1 

Chapter  VII 

1  Cacique  Cemaco  had  on  a  former  occasion  de¬ 
coyed  a  small  party  of  Spaniards  under  Pizarro 
from  Darien  by  telling  them  of  a  place  where  they 
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could  get  much  gold.  He  ambushed  them,  but  the 
Spaniards  managed  to  escape. 


2  When  a  chief  died  he  was  adorned  with  gold, 

,  and  wrapped  in  the  richest  clothes.  His  heir,  who 

had  become  the  chief,  with  all  the  family  of  his 
father,  and  the  principal  people  of  the  land,  then  as¬ 
sembled  and  hung  up  the  chief’s  body  by  cords, 
placing  many  pans  of  charcoal  around  it.  The  body 
was  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  two  vases 
were  placed  underneath  to  catch  the  grease.  When 
it  was  quite  dry,  it  was  hung  up  in  the  chief’s  pal¬ 
ace.  All  the  time  that  the  body  was  being  dried,  ten 
of  the  principal  men  remained  in  the  palace  where 
it  was,  day  and  night,  seated  round  it,  somewhat 
apart,  dressed  in  black  mantles  which  covered  them 
from  head  to  foot  and  concealed  the  face  and  whole 
body.  No  other  person  entered  the  place  where  they 
watched  with  the  dead.  These  watchers  had  a  drum 
which  gave  out  a  deep  sound,  and  one  of  them  struck 
blows  on  it  from  time  to  time  as  a  sign  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Andagoya. 

3  “These  famous  words,”  says  Quintana,  “were 
the  first  announcement  that  the  Spaniards  had  of 
Peru.”  However,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Indian 
prince  referred  to  Peru. 

Sir  Clements  Markham,  referring  to  the  speech 
by  Panciaco,  says:  “It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
young  man  alluded  to  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  but 
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I  consider  it  very  improbable  that  he  ever  heard  of 
that  distant  land.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  he  alluded 
to  some  of  the  districts  where  there  were  gold  wash¬ 
ings,  near  the  southern  frontier  of  his  father’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  He,  however,  undoubtedly  gave  Vasco  Nunez 
the  first  news  concerning  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 


Chapter  IX 

1  Valdivia  and  the  others  who  survived  the  ship¬ 
wreck,  after  drifting  in  an  open  boat,  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Yucatan.  The  natives  seized  them,  placed 
them  in  an  enclosure,  and  fed  them  well.  Then  one 
day  Valdivia  and  four  others  were  taken  to  the  na¬ 
tive  temple,  sacrificed  and  eaten.  Two  of  his  com¬ 
pany  managed  to  escape,  Gonzalo  Guerrero,  a  sailor, 
and  Geronimo  de  Aguilar,  a  friar.  They  later  came 
into  the  possession  of  another  Indian  chief  who,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  a  cannibal.  The  sailor  married  an  In¬ 
dian  princess,  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior, 
and  became  a  great  general.  In  1519  the  monk  es¬ 
caped  on  one  of  Cortes’  ships  which  touched  at  that 
shore,  but  the  sailor,  now  quite  contented  with  his 
lot  among  the  savages,  refused  to  join  his  former 
countrymen. 

Chapter  XI 

1  Shortly  before  sailing  from  Santo  Domingo 
Ojeda  had  quarreled  with  Don  Diego  Columbus  be- 
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cause  the  latter  had  refused  to  allow  him  to  take 
;  possession  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  which  Ojeda 
claimed  had  been  granted  him  by  the  King  as  a 
;  source  of  provisions  for  his  colonizing  efforts  in 
Tierra  Firme.  Don  Diego  had  sent  one  of  his  offi- 
*  cers,  Juan  de  Esquivel,  to  take  possession  of  Ja- 
;  maica,  and  in  an  outburst  of  anger  Ojeda  threatened 
to  visit  Jamaica  and  cut  off  Esquivel’s  head. 

2  Juan  de  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  went 
through  so  many  stages  of  preferment  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  trace  him;  and  the  student  of 
i  early  American  history,  says  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  will 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  many  Spanish  bishops  if  he 
does  not  discover  that  it  is  Bishop  Fonseca  who  re¬ 


appears  under  various  designations.  Besides  many 
>j  other  offices,  he  held  that  of  chaplain  to  Isabel  and 
afterwards  to  Ferdinand.  The  Indians  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  having  him  for  their  patriarch  when 
in  1513  Ferdinand  instructed  his  ambassador  at 
Rome  to  apply  for  the  institution  of  a  universal 
patriarchate  of  the  Indies  to  be  given  to  Fonseca. 
Ferdinand’s  wish,  however,  was  not  granted  by  the 
■  „  f  jyfl  A  aMA 


i A  v.„- 


3  At  the  time  of  th^fi^gBft  Sovereigns,  the  peso 
<  de  oro  was  equivalent  to  490  maravedis,  according 
to  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Since  he  reckons  the  peso  as 
*  equal  to  $2.56  (United  States  money,  1882),  the 
,  maravedi  was  worth,  roughly,  cent.  Richman’s 
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reckoning  of  a  peso  as  equivalent  to  $11-67  (I9I9) 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  maravedi  to  about 
24Ao  cents. 


Chapter  XII 

1  “The  people  are  warlike”  says  Andagoya,  “for1 
their  chiefs  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other 
respecting  boundaries.” 

2  The  officer  was  J.  C.  Prevost  of  H.M.S.  Virago. 
For  full  particulars  see  Cullen’s  Report,  cited  in  the 
Bibliography. 

3  It  seems  that  Keats  made  two  mistakes  in  his 
famous  poem,  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman’s 
Homer,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Pacific: 

“Of  stout  Cortes,  when  with  eagle  eyes, 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.” 

As  Sir  Clements  Markham  suggests,  the  name  of 
Nunez  should  replace  that  of  Cortes.  Quarequa 
should  also  replace  Darien.  The  first  substitution 
would  do  no  harm  to  the  poem,  although  the  second 
would  certainly  be  disastrous.  It  is  too  bad  that  in 
the  one  beautiful  English  poem  which  celebrates  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  Balboa  should  be  deprived 
of  the  added  glory  of  being  sung  by  Keats. 
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Chapter  XIII 

1  The  Portuguese  map  of  1518,  Munich  Atlas  IX., 
is  the  first  upon  which  I  have  seen  the  name  applied 
to  the  Pacific;  and  there  it  is  given  as  Mar  visto 
pelos  Castelhanos,  Sea  Seen  by  the  Spaniards. 

Mercator  places  in  his  Atlas  of  1569  plainly,  near 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  El  Mar  Pacifico,  and  in  the 
great  sea  off  Central  America,  Mar  del  Zur.  On  the 
map  of  Hondius,  about  1595,  in  Drake’s  World 
Encompassed,  the  general  term  Mare  Pacificum  was 
applied  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  words  being  in  large 
letters  extending  across  the  ocean  opposite  Central 
America,  while  under  it  in  smaller  letters  is  Mar  del 
JZur.  This  clearly  restricts  the  name  South  Sea  to 
a  narrow  locality,  even  at  this  day.  In  Hondius’  map, 
QPurchas,  His  Pilgrimes,  IV,  857,  the  south  Pacific  is 
called  Mare  Pacificum,  and  the  central  Pacific,  Mar 
del  Sur.  .  .  .  H.  H.  Bancroft. 

2  “No  part  of  the  ocean  was  called  the  Pacific,” 
■says  Oppenheim,  “until  some  years  later.  Per- 
Ihaps  1530  marks  the  earliest  use  of  the  word 
[Pacific  as  applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
;ocean.” 

Chapter  XIV 

1  Residencia  was  the  examination  or  count  taken 
oof  the  official  acts  of  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
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during  the  term  of  his  residence  within  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  while  in  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  his  office.  This  was  done  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  of  office,  or  at  a  stated  period,  or 
in  case  of  malfeasance  at  any  time.  .  .  .  H.  H. 
Bancroft. 

The  residencias  were  prolific  in  false  accusations, 
unless  accusers  were  bribed,  and  were  therefore 
more  terrible  to  honest  officials  than  to  the  dishonest 
who  were  prepared  to  purchase  immunity.  .  .  .  Op- 
penheim. 

Usually  a  residencia  extended  over  a  period  of 
sixty  days. 

“  The  news  of  Balboa’s  discovery  actually  reached 
Ferdinand  shortly  before  Arbolancha  returned  to 
Spain.  In  a  letter  of  August  19,  1514,  Ferdinand 
tells  Balboa  that  he  had  heard  of  the  discovery  of 
the  South  Sea  from  Pasamonte.  However,  Pasa- 
monte’s  communication  reached  Ferdinand  after 
Pedrarias  had  sailed  for  Darien. 

Chapter  XVII 

1  The  Requisition  or  El  Requerimiento  was  com¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Palacios  Rubios,  a  learned  jurist  and 
theolpgiap.  I  am  giving  here  Sir  Arthur  Helps’ 
translation  of  the  document  because  I  think  it  almost 
perfectly  reproduces  the  thought  and  color  of  the 
original : 
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On  the  part  of  the  King,  Don  Fernando  and  of 
Doha  Juana,  his  daughter,  Queen  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  subduers  of  the  barbarous  nations,  we,  their 
servants,  notify  and  make  known  to  you,  as  best 
,we  can,  that  the  Lord  our  God,  living  and  eternal, 
created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  one  man  and 
one  woman,  of  whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men 
of  the  world,  were  and  are  descendants,  and  all  those 
who  come  after  us.  But,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
which  has  sprung  from  this  man  and  woman  in  the 
[five  thousand  years  since  the  world  was  created,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  men  should  go  one  way  and 
some  another,  and  that  they  should  be  divided  into 
many  kingdoms  and  provinces,  for  in  one  alone  they 
:could  not  be  sustained. 

Of  all  these  nations  God  our  Lord  gave  charge 
rto  one  man,  called  St.  Peter,  that  he  should  be  Lord 
;and  Superior  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  that  all 
should  obey  him,  and  that  he  should  be  the  head  of 
tithe  whole  human  race,  wherever  men  should  live, 
and  under  whatever  law,  sect  or  belief  they  should 
!  be ;  and  he  gave  him  the  world  for  his  kingdom  and 
jurisdiction. 

And  he  commanded  him  to  place  his  seat  in  Rome, 
[jas  the  spot  most  fitting  to  rule  the  world  from;  but 
;  also  he  permitted  him  to  have  his  seat  in  any  other 
j  part  of  the  world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  Chris- 
t  tians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  sects.  This 
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man  was  called.,^^^  as  if  to  say,  Admirable  Great 
Father  and  Governor  of  Men.  The  men  who  lived  in 
that  time  obeyed  that  St.  Peter,  and  took  him  for 
Lord,  King  and  Superior,  of  the  Universe;  so  also 
they  have  regarded  the  others  who  after  him  have 
been  elected  to  the  pontificate,  and  so  has  it  been  con¬ 
tinued  even  till  now,  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

One  of  these  Pontiffs.  who  succeeded  that  St. 
Peter  as  Lord  of  the  World,  in  the  dignity  and  seat 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  made  donation  of 
these  Isles  and  Tierra  Firme  to  the  aforesaid  King 
and  Queen  and  to  their  successors,  our  lords,  with  all 
that  there  are  in  these  territories,  as  is  contained  in 
certain  writings  which  passed  upon  the  subject  as 
aforesaid,  which  you  can  see  if  you  wish. 

So  their  Highnesses  are  kings  and  lords  of  these 
Islands  and  land  of  Tierra  Firme  by  virtue  of  this 
donation:  and  some  islands,  and  indeed  almost  all 
those  to  whom  this  has  been  notified,  have  received 
and  served  their  Highnesses,  as  lords  and  kings,  in 
the  way  that  subjects  ought  to  do,  with  good  will, 
without  any  resistance,  immediately,  without  delay, 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  aforesaid  facts. 
And  also  they  received  and  obeyed  the  priests  whom 
their  Highnesses  sent  to  preach  to  them  and  to  teach 
them  our  Holy  Faith;  and  all  these,  of  their  own 
free  will,  without  any  reward  or  condition,  have 
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become  Christians,  and  are  so,  and  their  Highnesses 
have  joyfully  and  benignantly  received  them,  and 
also  have  commanded  them  to  be  treated  as  their 
subjects  and  vassals;  and  you  too  are  held  obliged 
to  do  the  same.  Wherefore,  as  best  we  can,  we  ask 
and  require  you  that  you  consider  what  we  have  said 
to  you,  and  that  you  take  the  time  that  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  and  deliberate  upon  it,  and  that 
you  acknowledge  the  Church  as  the  Ruler  and  Su¬ 
perior  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  high  priest  called 
Pope,  and  in  his  name  the  King  and  Queen,  Doha 
Juana,  our  lords,  in  his  place,  as  superiors  and  lords 
;and  kings  of  these  islands,  and  this  Tierra  Firme  by 
'virtue  of  the  said  donation,  and  that  you  consent 
;and  give  place  that  these  religious  fathers  should 
(declare  and  preach  to  you  the  aforesaid. 

If  you  do  so,  you  will  do  well,  and  that  which  you 
;are  obliged  to  do  to  their  Highnesses,  and  we  in  their 
iname  shall  receive  you  in  all  love  and  charity,  and 
'Shall  leave  you  your  wives,  and  your  children,  and 
^your  lands,  free  without  servitude,  that  you  may  do 
(With  them  and  with  yourselves  freely  that  which  you 
[like  and  think  best,  and  they  shall  not  compel  you  to 
turn  Christians,  unless  you  yourselves,  when  in- 
Lformed  of  the  truth,  shall  wish  to  be  converted  to 
our  Holy  Chtholje  Faith,  as  almost  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  rest  of  the  islands  have  done.  And,  be¬ 
sides  this,  their  Highnesses  award  you  many  privi- 
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leges  and  'exemptions  and  will  grant  you  many 
beneji 

But,  if  you  do  not  do  this,  and  maliciously,  make 
delay  in  it,  I  certify  to  you  that,  with  the  help  of 
God  we  shall  powerfully  enter  into  your  country,  and 
shall  make  war  against  you  in  all  ways  and  manners 
that  we  can,  and  shall  subject  you  to  the  yoke  and 
obedience  of  the  Gfcwefe  and  of  their  Highnesses ;  we 
shall  take  you  and  your  wives  and  your  children,  and 
make  slaves  of  them,  and  as  such  shall  sell  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  as  their  Highnesses  may  command; 
and  we  shall  take  away  your  goods,  and  shall  do  you 
all  the  mischief  and  damage  that  we  can,  as  to  vassals 
who  do  not  obey,  and  refuse  to  receive  their  lord, 
and  resist  and  contradict  him;  and  we  protest  that 
the  deaths  and  losses  which  shall  ucccue  from  this 
are  your  fault,  and  not  that  of  their  Highnesses,  or 
ours,  nor  of  these  cavaliers  who  come  with  us.  And 
that  we  have  said  this  to  you  and  made  this  TjpqniH- 
ilQU,  we  request  the  notary  here  present  to  give  us 
his  testimony  in  writing,  and  we  ask  the  rest  who 
are  present  that  they  should  be  witnesses  to  this 
Requisition. 


Chapter  XX 

1  According  to  Oviedo,  there  were  more  than  two 
million  Indians  in  Castilla  del  Oro  at  the  time  Pe-  3 
drarias  arrived.  That  was  in  1514,  but  when  Panama 
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'as  settled  by  him  in  1519  the  country  was  almost 
epopulated. 


Says  Andagoya:  “The  governor  divided  the  land 
mongst  the  four  hundred  citizens  who  then  settled 
[l  Panama,  leaving  a  certain  portion  of  the  province 
f  Cueva  for  the  citizens  of  Alca.  But  as  the  cap¬ 
lins,  who  had  made  many  incursions  into  the  coun¬ 
ty  from  Darien,  had  carried  off  great  numbers  of 
adians,  and  as  the  land  was  of  small  extent  from 
ne  sea  to  the  other,  there  were  very  few  Indians  at 
ne  time  that  the  land  was  divided,  and  the  governor 
ould  give  only  ninety  Indians  in  Repartimiento, 
r  fifty  or  forty.  And  as  each  Cacique  had  to  give 
early  all  his  Indians,  who  were  required  to  till  the 
ijround  and  build  houses,  and  as  those  that  remained 
rere  taken  off  to  the  mines,  where  they  died,  in  a 
nort  time  neither  chiefs  nor  Indians  were  to  be 
ound  in  all  the  land.” 

Andagoya’s  testimony  is  unimpeachable*  Not  only 
ras  he  present  but  he  was  also  on  friendly  terms 
nth  Pedrarias,  so  any  indictment  he  presents  of 
'edrarias’  administration  must  be  credited. 

The  Repartimiento,  to  which  Andagoya  refers, 
/as  an  important  institution  at  this  period  and  one 
idiich  should  be  explained.  Briefly,  it  was  a  division 
jr  allotment  of  Indians.  In  Spain  when  a  district 
/as  recaptured  from  the  Moors  or  from  a  rebellious 
abject,  the  King  would  divide  it  among  his  officers 
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or  favorites,  sometimes  actually  giving  them  the 
possession  of  the  land,  sometimes  the  income  from 
its  produce.  The  practice  was  transferred  to  the 
New  World  by  Columbus.  He  awarded  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  to  various  of  his  men.  A  man  possessing  such 
a  Repartimienta,  or  Encomicnda,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  was  entitled  to  receive  the  profits  of  the  la¬ 
bor  of  the  Indians  living  in  the  district  awarded  to 
him.  Under  Bobadilia,  who  succeeded  Columbus,  the 
system  was  viciously  changed.  After  his  time  the 
possessor  of  a  Rcpartimicnto  was  given  the  right 
to  employ  the  Indians  as  he  saw  fit,  even  to  take 
them  from  place  to  place  like  a  labor  gang.  Later 
still,  any  Indians  captured  were  distributed  as  slaves 
and  became  a  part  of  their  owner’s  Repartimiento. 


In  other  words,  the  term  became  a  synonym  for 
“slave  gang.” 


Chapter  XXIV. 

'  The  Jeronomite  Fathers  arrived  at  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  on  December  20,  1516. 

Bartolome  de  las  Casas  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  admirable  figures  produced  by  Spain 
during  the  Conquest.  He  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474 
and  after  graduating  from  the  University  of  Sala¬ 
manca  came  to  the  Indies  with  Ovando  in  1502.  His 
father  had  served  under  Columbus.  While  in  the 
Indies  he  became  a  priest  and  was  so  deeply  moved 
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by  the  lot  of  the  oppressed  Indians  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  henceforth  to  devote  his  life  to  their  better¬ 
ment.  So  ardent  were  his  efforts  that  he  became 
known  as  “The  Apostle  of  the  Indians.”  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  more  than  twelve  times  to  appear  before 
the  Spanish  Court  in  behalf  of  Indian  reform  and 
devoted  a  half-century  to  the  cause.  His  humanity, 
however,  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  at  least  as  far 
as  Spain  was  concerned,  so  that  he  is  best  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  noble  and  admirable  character,  rather 
than  for  any  permanent  and  effective  check  he  was 
able  to  put  on  the  inhuman  excesses  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  was  an  able  and  vehement  writer  and  his 
History  of  the  Indies  is  one  of  the  most  important 
records  we  have  of  the  settlement  of  America  by 
Spaniards.  He  began  it  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and 
it  was  completed  in  1561,  five  years  before  his  death. 

Chapter  XXVI 

1  There  are  varying  accounts  of  this  important 
event,  but  I  believe  the  more  reliable  ones  agree  with 
the  version  I  have  used.  Apdagoya.  who  was  with 
Balboa  at  the  South  Sea  and  who,  as  I  have  else¬ 
where  remarked,  was  not  unfriendly  to  Pedrarias, 
gives  the  following  account : 

So  Vasco  Nunez  assembled  certain  of  his 
friends  who  were  honorable  men,  and  it  was  ar- 
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ranged  that  one  VjMerrahano.should  go  with  a  small 
force  in  company  with  the  Indians,  and  that  he 
should  secretly  send  a  man  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Alca,  who  should  go  at  night  to  the  house  of  Vasco 
Nunez  and  find  out  the  news  about  the  new  gov¬ 
ernor.  If  it  was  true,  all  the  people  were  to  return, 
that  the  new  governor  might  not  break  up  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  we  were  to  have  gone  to  settle  at 
Cbfifiabar,  which  is  six  leagues  nearer  Alca  than 
Panama.  But  the  man  was  seized  for  having  come 
in  the  night  like  a  spy,  and  because  the  governor  had 
ordered  that  anyone  who  arrived  was  to  be  sent  to 
Darien. 


Chapter  XXVII 

1  It  was  not  until  recently,  and  then  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  scholarship  of  J.  T.  Medina  of  Chile 
that  the  date  of  Balboa’s  death  was  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  as  1519-  Most  historians  give  the  date  as  1517, 
and  so  it  is  erroneously  inscribed  on  the  statue  of 
Balboa  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Panama. 
Medina  clearly  establishes  1519  as  the  correct  date 
and  cites  necessary  documents  by  way  of  conclusive 
proof. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

The  historians  who  were  contemporaries  of  Balboa  and 
whose  works  of  necessity  form  the  basis  for  a  study  of  his 
life  are  Peter  Martyr,  Oviedo,  Andagoya  and  Las  Casas. 
The  first  three  Decades,  or  books,  of  Peter  Martyr’s  De  Orbe 
Novo  were  published  before  his  death  in  1526,  but  the  Eight 
Decades  complete,  in  the  original  Latin,  were  not  published 
until  I53°>  when  they  were  printed  at  Alcala.  Francis  Au¬ 
gustus  MacNutt’s  English  translation  is  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory,  but  for  sheer  entertainment  the  earlier  translation  by 
Eden  and  Lok  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  it  is  from  the 
latter  that  I  have  taken  almost  all  my  quotations. 

Las  Casas  finished  writing  his  Historia  de  las  Indias  in 
1561,  five  years  before  the  end  of  a  long  and  active  life  in 
America.  It  was  frequently  used  in  manuscript  by  scholars 
and  writers,  but  was  first  printed  at  Madrid  in  1875-76. 

After  spending  many  years  in  the  Indies,  Oviedo  was 
appointed  Chronicler-general  of  the  Indies  in  1530,  and 
two  years  later  returned  to  Santo  Domingo  where  he  began 
to  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to  writing.  Parts  of  his 
Historia  were  published  at  Seville  in  1535  and  at  Salamanca 
in  1547.  A  complete  edition  was  issued  at  Madrid  by  the 
Real  Acadmeia  de  la  Historia  in  1851-55.  It  was  edited  by 
Jose  Amador  de  los  Rios  and  contains  a  good  account  of  the 
life  and  writing  of  the  author. 

Like  Oviedo,  Andagoya  came  to  the  New  World  with 
Pedrarias  in  1514.  He  died  there  in  1546.  The  original  of 
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his  Narrative  was  found  in  the  Seville  Archives  by  Navar- 
rete  and  published  in  his  Coleccion  de  Viages,  whence  Sir 
Clements  Markham  translated  it  for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

Herrera’s  History  de  los  hechos  etc.  is  important,  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  a  contemporary  of  Balboa.  He  was 
appointed  Chief  Historiographer  for  the  Indies  in  1596  and 
his  work  was  first  published  in  four  volumes  at  Madrid 
between  the  years  1601  and  1615.  He  borrowed  freely  from 
the  writers  mentioned  above. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  these  five  writers  there  are 
two  important  and  outstanding  collections  of  documents, 
Navarrete’s  Coleccion  de  Viages  etc.  and  the  more  recent 
Coleccion  de  Documentos  ineditos  etc.,  by  Pacheco  and 
Cardenas. 

Of  the  more  modern  authorities  the  latest  and  the  best  is 
the  Chilean  scholar,  J.  T.  Medina,  on  whom  I  have  relied 
more  than  on  any  other.  His  El  Descubrimiento  del  Oceano 
Pacifico  is  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  study  of  all  the 
facts  relating  to  Balboa.  Not  only  does  it  make  careful  and 
illuminating  comparisons  of  the  original  authorities,  but  also 
includes  copies  of  all  the  relevant  contemporary  documents 
so  far  discovered. 

H.  H.  Bancroft  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps  are  the  best  author¬ 
ities  in  English,  the  latter  giving  a  charming  and  moving 
account  not  only  of  Balboa’s  life,  but  of  the  entire  Western 
movement  of  the  Spaniards.  The  copious  notes  in  M.  Oppen- 
heim’s  edition  of  the  latter  add  greatly  to  its  value.  For  a 
very  short,  yet  comprehensive  and  beautifully  written  sketch 
of  Balboa’s  career,  Irving  Berdine  Richman’s  presentation, 
in  his  Spanish  Conquerors  is  unsurpassed. 
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Ada,  port  of,  122,  258,  259; 
town  of,  241,  242,  255;  2.90, 
295,  296;  building  of  ships  at, 
267 ;  visited  by  Balboa’s  envoys, 
283. 

Adelantado,  see  Balboa. 

Alarconcillo,  Judge  Juan  Ro¬ 
driguez  de,  299,  300,  301,  303. 

Albitez,  Diego  de,  4S>  245,  263. 

Andagoya,  Captain  Pascual  de, 
154,  218,  219,  277. 

Anghera,  Peter  Martyr  de,  23, 
46,  86,  130,  146,  150,  163;  brief 
sketch  of,  312,  335. 

Arbolancha,  Pedro  de,  145,  146, 
147,  159,  160. 

Argiiello,  Hernando  de,  265,  269, 
270,  271,  278,  279,  296,  297. 

Arrows,  poisoned,  use  of,  25,  31, 
205,  240. 

Atahualpa,  Inca,  306. 

Atrato,  river,  see  Darien. 

Ayora,  Captain  Juan  de,  182,  185, 
186  sqq. 


Bachelor,  title  of,  12. 

Badajos,  Captain  Gonzalo  de,  257. 
Balboa,  Gonzalo  de,  302. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nunez  de,  as  stow¬ 
away,  14;  physical  appearance, 


1 7,  23 ;  birth  of,  date  and  place 
of,  19;  serves  with  Bastidas, 
20;  at  Espanola,  21,  22;  leads 
colonists  to  Darien,  32,  33 ; 
chosen  as  Alcalde,  41 ;  deposes 
Enciso,  40,  42;  plots  against 
Nicuesa,  52;  takes  Careta’s 
daughter,  65 ;  first  hears  of 
South  Sea,  71 ;  commissioned 
by  Diego  Columbus,  75 ;  let¬ 
ters  of,  to  King  Ferdinand,  90, 
96,  98,  100  sqq.;  appointed 

Capt.-Gen’l  of  Antigua,  98; 
warned  by  Zamudio,  99 ;  starts 
for  South  Sea,  122;  discovers 
South  Sea,  131,  132;  takes 
possession  for  Spain,  138;  first 
hears  of  Peru,  142;  residencia 
of,  157,  158,  172,  195;  super¬ 
seded  by  Pedrarias,  166,  169; 
appointed  Adelantado  vitalico, 
192;  expeditions  to  Davaive, 
77,  210 ;  complains  of  Pedra¬ 
rias  to  Court,  222,  223  sqq.; 
sends  Garavito  to  Cuba,  246; 
second  arrest  of,  248;  be¬ 
trothal  of,  to  Pedrarias’  daugh¬ 
ter,  252 ;  builds  Acla,  255 ; 
quarrel  of,  with  Garavito,  272, 
273 ;  activities  on  Rio  de  las 
Balsas,  270;  on  South.  Sea, 
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again,  276;  envoys  of,  to  Ada, 
282 ;  Micer  Codro’s  prophecy 
regarding,  285,  286;  arrest  of, 
289;  indictment  of,  294;  sen¬ 
tence  of,  to  death,  295 ;  execu¬ 
tion  of,  295,  296. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  150. 

Bastidas,  Rodrigo  de,  20. 

Begerra,  Captain  Fancisco,  239, 
241. 

Benitez,  Francisco,  53,  94,  283. 

Biscay,  province  of,  men  of,  49, 
SO,  53- 

Bobadilla,  Isabel  de,  wife  of  Pe- 
drarias,  149,  166,  250,  251,  300, 
304. 

Botello,  Luis,  281,  283,  295,  296. 

Burgas,  Bishop  of,  see  Fonseca. 


Cacique,  title  of,  34. 

Caicedo,  Juan  de,  51,  88,  1x5,  119, 
155. 

Campo,  Sebastian  del,  109,  120. 

Capo  de  le  Vela,  13,  20. 

Careta,  Cacique,  60,  63,  122,  123, 
144,  185;  daughter  of,  64,  65, 
123,  272,  305. 

Caribs,  241. 

Carlos  V,  Emperor,  King  of 
Spain,  263,  300. 

Carillo,  Luis,  21 1. 

Cartagena,  district  of,  25. 

Casas,  Bartolome  de  las,  see  Las 
Casas. 

Castilla  del  Oro,  province  of,  40, 
41. 

Castillo,  Bernal  Diaz  del,  154. 

Caxamarca,  city  of,  306. 


Cemaco,  Cacique,  34,  36,  76,  81, 
83. 

Cenu,  province  of,  205,  240,  262. 

Cisneros,  Cardinal  Ximines  de, 
see  Ximines. 

Codro,  Micer,  285. 

Coiba,  province  of,  see  Careta. 

Colmenares,  Rodrigo  de,  44,  88, 
115,  119. 

Columbus,  Bartolome,  192. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  4,  7,  19, 
133,  295. 

Columbus,  Diego,  governor  of 
Espahola,  58,  98,  111. 

Comogra,  province  of  Cacique 
Comogre,  see  Comogre. 

Comogre,  Cacique,  66,  67  sqq., 
185. 

Coronado  de  Valdes,  Francisco 
Vasquez,  154. 

Corral,  Bachelor  Diego  del,  45, 
93,  96,  214,  277,  284,  303,  306. 

Cortes,  Hernando,  133. 

Cosa,  Juan  de  la,  pilot,  25;  brief 
sketch  of,  313. 

Cozumel,  cannibals  of,  86. 

Cuba,  Island  of,  7,  86,  181,  246. 


Darien,  province  of,  33,  36; 
Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  del, 
town  of,  36,  155;  factions  in, 
931  deaths  in,  179,  180,  18 1 ; 
river,  33,  102. 

Davaive,  Cacique,  Golden  Tem¬ 
ple  of,  77,  210. 

Davila,  Pedro  Arias,  appoint¬ 
ment  of,  as  Governor  of  Cas¬ 
tilla  del  Oro,  119,  120,  121; 
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origin  and  character,  148,  149 
sqq. ;  armada  of,  153,  154,  155; 
159;  King’s  instructions  to,  155, 
156  sqq.,  183,  184,  191 ;  arrests 
Balboa,  172;  attempt  of,  to 

!  leave  Darien,  181 ;  witholds 
Balboa’s  commission,  193 ; 
complains  of  Balboa  to  King, 
199,  200  sqq.;  expeditions  of, 
206,  207,  240;  quarrels  of,  with 
Bishop  Quevedo,  218,  234;  be- 
troths  daughter  to  Balboa,  253 ; 
journey  of,  to  Acla,  284;  visits 
Balboa  in  prison,  290,  293;  or¬ 
ders  execution  of  Balboa,  295; 
superseded  as  governor  by  de 
Sosa,  299;  reappointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  301 ; 
residencia  of,  30B  304!  aP~ 
pointed  governor  of  Nicaragua, 
304;  death  of,  304. 

Dogs,  of  war,  14,  17,  203,  204, 
304- 

Cnciso,  Bachelor  Martin  Fer¬ 
nandez  de,  12,  13,  25,  30,  42, 
56,  57,  58;  at  Court,  99,  112, 
113  sqq.;  155,  169,  173,  205, 
306;  Suma  de  Geografia  of, 
306. 

Espanola,  Island  of,  4,  6. 

Espinosa,  Chief  Judge  Gaspar  de, 
155,  173,  175,  189,  196,  257, 
290,  291  sqq.,  305,  306. 

Sstremadura,  province  of,  19* 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  or¬ 
ganizes  armada  for  Darien, 


1 16;  interview  with  envoys 
from  Darien,  117;  appoints 
governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro, 
1 19;  rewards  Balboa,  192; 
death  of,  237. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  Sovereigns 
of  Castile,  see  Ferdinand. 

Fiske,  John,  150. 

Fonseca,  Juan  Rodrigo  de,  Bishop 
of  Burgos,  1 12,  1 13,  1 19,  120, 
225,  264,  280,  300. 

Flores,  Isla  de,  see  Pearl  Is¬ 
lands. 


Garavito,  Andres,  246,  272,  273, 
281,  284,  292,  305. 

Gold,  in  Darien,  33,  102,  120, 
152. 

Guzman,  Antonio  Tello  de,  205, 
206. 

Guadilquiver,  river,  159. 

Hayti,  Island  of,  see  Espanola. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  6,  150. 

Hurtado,  Bartolome,  16,  41,  79, 
80,  94,  188,  189. 

Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  Antonio 
de,  142. 


Indians,  enslavement  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of,  4,  5.  183,  184  sqq.,  203, 
204,  208,  209,  223,  228,  258, 
304;  see  also  Requisition. 
Indies,  3. 

Isabel,  Queen  of  Castile,  see 
Ferdinand. 
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Isla  Rica,  270,  276;  also  see 
Pearl  Islands. 


Jamaica,  Island  of,  7. 

Jeronomite  Fathers,  the,  263,  279, 
280,  295. 


Las  Casas,  Bishop  Bartolome  de, 
258,  263,  280;  brief  sketch  of, 
328,  329. 

Leon,  capital  of  Nicaragua,  305. 
Leon,  Ponce  de,  7. 

Leongico,  Balboa’s  dog,  17;  see 
Dogs. 


Magellan,  voyage  of,  8,  133. 

Mar  del  Sur,  see  South  Sea. 

Maria,  Doha,  daughter  of  Pe- 
drarias,  253. 

Marquez,  Diego,  195. 

Martyr,  Peter,  see  Anghera. 

Mayas,  cannibals,  86. 

Medina,  J.  T.,  198. 

Morales,  Gaspar  de,  207,  208  sqq. 

Moya,  Marquesa  de,  149. 

Munoz,  Fernando,  281,  295,  296. 

Natives,  reduction  and  enslave¬ 
ment  of,  see  Indians. 

Nicuesa,  Diego  de,  40,  46,  47 
sqq.;  fate  of,  53,  54. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  why  so  named, 
47- 

Nueva  Andalucia,  province  of, 
40,  41. 


Ojeda,  Alonso  de,  11,  25,  26  sqq. 

Olano,  Lope  de,  49,  243,  254. 

Oviedo  y  Valdes,  Gonzalo  Fer¬ 
nandez  de,  arrival  in  Darien 
of,  154;  his  opinion  of  Pe- 
drarias,  237;  210,  234,  235,  280, 
299;  effort  of,  against  Pe- 
drarias,  303,  304;  brief  notice 
of,  335- 

Ozama,  river,  5. 

Panama,  district  of,  192 ;  first 
visited,  205 ;  capital  of  Castilla 
del  Oro,  301. 

Panciaco,  Prince,  son  of  Como- 
gre,  gives  Balboa  first  tidings 
of  South  Sea,  71,  76;  death  of, 

185. 

Pasamonte,  Miguel  de,  Treasurer 
of  Espanola,  58,  98,  in,  236. 

Pearl  Islands,  141,  207,  277. 

Pedrarias,  see  Davila. 

Perez,  Juan,  94,  96. 

Perez,  Rodrigo  de,  281,  295,  303. 

Peru,  first  tidings  of,  142;  dis¬ 
covery  of,  306. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  as  Ojeda’s 
lieutenant,  25,  26  sqq;  as  Bal¬ 
boa’s  lieutenant,  136;  serves 
with  Morales,  207 ;  arrests  Bal¬ 
boa  290;  enters  Peru,  306. 

Pocorosa,  Cacique,  186,  206. 

Ponca,  Cacique,  67,  123,  124,  144, 

186. 

Puente,  Alonso  de  la,  Treasurer 
of  Castilla  del  Oro,  155,  189, 
195,  203,  236,  245,  271,.  277, 
284,  290,  291,  306. 
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Quarequa,  province  of,  125,  132; 
Balboa  views  South  Sea  from 
peak  of,  132. 

Quevedo,  Juan  de,  Bishop  of 
Darien,  155,  166,  174,  175  sqq., 
194,  197,  214,  215  sqq.;  letters 
of,  to  King  Ferdinand,  224, 
249,  250  sqq. ;  261,  271,  272. 


Soto,  Hernando  de,  154. 

South  Sea,  the,  first  tidings  of, 
73;  discovery  of,  131,  132; 
claimed  for  Spain,  138; — Com¬ 
pany,  the,  265,  279,  291. 

Slaves,  African,  5,  264;  native, 
see  Indians. 


Requisition,  the,  nature  and  use 
of,  184,  185  sqq.,  204,  257. 
Richman,  Irving  Berdine,  150. 
Rio  de  las  Balsas,  268,  269  sqq., 
274. 

Rios,  Pedro  de  los,  304. 


Saint  Michael,  gulf  of,  see  San 
Miguel. 

San  Cristobal,  the,  305. 

San  Juan,  river,  see  Darien. 

San  Lucar,  port  of,  153. 

San  Miguel,  gulf  of,  140,  268, 
275. 

Santo  Domingo,  founding  of,  5. 

San  Roman,  Francisco  de,  258. 

San  Sebastian,  settlement  of,  26, 
29,  30. 

Santa  Maria,  town  of,  see  Da¬ 
rien. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Buena  Esper- 
anza,  the,  305. 

Serrano,  Captain  Cristobal,  98. 

Sosa,  Lope  de,  280,  299. 


Tavira,  Juan  de,  196,  263. 

Tierra  Firme,  location  of,  7. 
Tierra  Nueva,  192. 

Torecha,  Cacique,  129. 

Tumaco,  Cacique,  141,  142. 

Uraba,  gulf  of,  25,  26;  district 
of,  205,  240. 


Valderrabano,  Andres  de,  136, 
281,  283,  295,  296. 

Valdivia,  Juan  de,  41,  58;  eaten 
by  cannibals,  86. 

Vallejo,  Francisco  de,  205. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  8. 

Ximines,  Cardinal  and  Regent  of 
Spain,  238,  263,  264. 

Xeres  de  los  Caballeros,  town  of, 
19. 

Zamudio,  Martin,  41,  50,  51,  53, 
54,  58,  99,  1 14. 
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